s at 
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A FEW BOOK NOTES. 


Mr. Georce W. CaBLe has now published his | 


delightful history of the Creoles of Louisiana, 1 
pleasant complement to his novels dealing with: 
these quaint and curious people. It is more than 
contribution 
to mere local 
history. Mr, 
Cable is 
keenly alive 
to the dra- 
matic points 
of his story. 
The Boston 
Advertiser 
remarks: 
‘His whole 
narrative is 
vividly rea'- 
istic and i: 
teresting.”’ PICTURESQUE CORNER IN NEW ORLEANS 
Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are exquisite. There are 
two editions, one at $3.50, and the other, in extra 
gilt and encased in a handsome box for holiday 
gifts, $5.00. 

A book, which it is impossible to adequately de- 
ecribe, is Mr. A. B. Frost's Stuffand Nonsense, though 
doubtless Mr. Frost's name is, in itself, enough to at- 
tract attention tothe volume? There are nearly one 
hundred pictures in the book, every one of them won- 
derfully clever and amusing, and, asa writer in the 
Art Amateur, sayr : 
anything more 
mirth-provoking 
has ever been print- 
ed, we have never 
seen It istobe 
regretted that it is 
not possible to print 
a satisfactory speci- 

—— > ~imen of Mr. Frost's 
drollery in the ordinary newspaper column. The 
picture given with this is much reduced; it is one 
of the exceeding funny illustrations to the ‘ Fate 
of a cat,’ suffering from the effects of rat poison.” 
The volume is octavo. Price, $1.50. 

Tue OLp-FasHioNep Fairy Book, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, deserves to rank, as it does, with the 
best tales of by-gone days id 


‘* A collection of twenty three stories of the kind that 
children used to like hugely and do still, we fancy. Mrs, 
Harrison's tales display a good dea! of invention, and they 
are sweetly and gracefully written.”—R. Sropparp, 
in Mail and Express. 


Miss Rosina Emmet accompanies the stories with 


if 
\ 


aearly a handred charming drawings, gracefa! and 
quaint, altogether in sympathy with Mrs. Harrison's 
text. Square octavo, $2.00. There have been 
now about 200,000 of Marion Harland'’s books on 
culinary and household matters sold. It seems 
harily necessary to say anything more as to the 
quality or worth of her writings. Zhe Common 
Sense in the Household Calendar ia just as good a 


collection of housekeeper's recipes as the author's 


book, Common Sense in the Household which has 
been used in more than 100,000 families. Each 
daily leaflet contains appropriate cooking recipes, 
and a few words of advice or information. The 
card upon which this pad is mounted, shows a 
pleasant picture of the author inber.library. Price, 
$1. Forsale everywhere throughout the country. 
— One or two other books deserve mentioning 
now that the holidays are approaching, Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s samptuons volume, Robin Hood, for instance. 
The volume was published last year in a luxurious 
leather cover at $1.50. It is bound this year incloth 
for more generai circulation at $3.00 Itis not more 
suited to children than to mature readers who ap- 
preciate a most consistent and elaborate example of 
book fllustrating. The literary editor of ZJarpe,’s 


Magazine was not far out of the way when he spoke 


of it as “Our ideal of a Christmas Souven'r.’"* — 
The Stories by American Authors has now reached 
the eighth volume. The series has achieved a great 
success, The coriplete set only costs $4.00. Sin. 
gle volumes may be had from all bookstores and 
newsdealers at 50 cents each.—--The Book Buyer 
Christmas Aunual is now ready. It.contains a hun 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 


dreu pages and many new and interesting features. 
The frontis- 
piece is an en- 
graving of Hé- 
bert’s beautifal 
‘**Madonna of 
Deliverance,” 
by Mr.G. Kruell, 
Among the 
writers who are 
representcd are 
Frank R. Stock- 
ton, H. H. Boye. 
sen, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Mrs 
Burton Harri 
ron, H. C. Bun. 
ner, Daniel C. 
Beard and Ros- 
siter Johnson. This Christmas number is included 
in the very low subscription price, 50 cents per an- 
num. It is seld separately for TEN Cents, and 
may be found at all news stands, elevated railroad 
stations, ctce., ete., or muy be ordered direct from 
the publishers, 


SHAS, SCRIBNER’S SONS, Now 


3 


Scribner &  Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The * Cheraeters’”’ of Jean de la 
Bruyere. 


Newly rendered into English by Henri Van 
LaAuN, with an Introduction, a Biographical 
Memoir. and Notes. Illustrated with twenty- 
four Etchings.by B Damman and V. Foulquier. 
1 vet , thick 8vo, half vellum, gilt top, uncut. 
net, $15, 

The ** Cbaracters *’ become most vivid pictures 
of the manners and customs of the days of Louis 
X4V., not narrating a *‘ series of historical events, 
but depicting Frenchmen at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century. as they lived, breathed, 
and moved—the subdued subjects of Louis XIV., 
slavishly obeying the Roi Soleil, admitting the 
King can do no wrong, becoming devout to 
please His Majesty and Madame de Maintenon, 
and inaugurating the reign of courtly hypocrisy.’ 


The Pictorial Press: Its Origin and 


Progress. 


By Mason Jackson. With One Hundred and 
Fifty Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $6. 


Letters of Jane Austen to her Rela- 
tions, 1796-18198. 


Hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lorp Bra- 
BOURNE. In 2 vols.. large crown 8&vo, with 
Frontispieces, cloth, $9. 


FINE ART JUVENILES. 


Stories of the Italian Artists from 


Vasari. 


By the author of ‘‘ Belt and Spur.” With Col- 
ored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
The City in the Sea. 


Stories of the Deeds of the Old Venetians, from 
the Chronicles. With 16 colored illustrations. 
By the author of ‘ Belt and Spur.”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Sintram and His Companions. 
By De 1a Motte Fovers. A new translation, 
with numerous illustrations by H. Sumner. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


The Chantry Priest of Barnet. 

A Tale of the Two Roses. By Prof. A. J. 
Cuurcn. With colored illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $5. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. 


Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, 
Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. Col- 
ored and Wood Engravings. Handsome cloth, 
$3.75; cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. 

The Pharaohs and their Land. 


Scenes of Old Egyptian Life and History. By F. 
BERKLEY. With colored illustrations. Cloth, 


Girl’s Own Annual. 
Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful 


reading, profusely illustrated by eminent 
Artists. Handsome cloth, $3.75; cloth, gilt 
edges, $4.50. 


*,* The abore books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. 


NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE JUST READY. 


Scribner & Welford, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


George Routledge & Sons’ 
New Holiday Books. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF AMERI- 
CAN BOYS. A Guide ard Text Book of 
Games of the Play-ground, the Parlor, and the 
Field. Especially adapted for 
Youth. By Henry Cuapwick, author of 


clo'h, $2.00; boards, $1.59. 


cinnati Commercia). 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS AND SONCS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, Edited by Heres 
KENDRICK JOHNSON, author of ** Our Familiar 
Songs and These Who Made Them.” Copi- 
ously illustrated. Beautiful 
double cover. 4to. cloth, $2.00; boards, &i 50. 


could be devised ."’—{ Kochester Democrat 


LABOULAYE’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY 


With 227 illustrations Elegant lithographed 

double cover. 4to, cloth, $32.00; boards, $1.50. 

“Will be heartily welcomed. The choice is excel- 
lent. The narrative has the lterary quality which 
made the reputation of the genial compiler. The 
ictures, too—of French origin—are good.”—[{[New 
fork Nation 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF NUR- 
SERY HISTORY. By SapDLer. 
With illustrations by Frank Cox. Beautifully 
pr.nted in colors by Hildesheimer & Faulkner. 
Lithographed cover. Boards, $1.25. 

GOLDEN HOURS. Py Mrs. Bakker. 
With illustrations from designs by M. E. Ed- 
wards. Reproduced in the highest style of 
chromo-lithography by Gow and Butterfield. 
4to, faney boards, $2.50. 


+,* The designs for “ Tuid in the Twilight” were 
also by M. E. Fdwards. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE BOOK OF 
WILD ANIMALS, With many full-page 
aud 12 colored illustrations. Large 4to. litho- 
graphed cover, boards,!$1 75. 

ROUTLEDCE’S PICTURE BOOK OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, (‘Companion vol- 
ume to the above.) With many full-page and 
i2 colored illustrations. Large 4to, litho 
graphed cover, boards, $1.75. 
“Graphic colored plates and strik' ng wood-cute, 

. .. Coplous illustrations and interesting text.”— 

[N. Herald. 
“Two of the most attractive additions to the 

Christmas store of childrea’s literature are ‘ Rout- 
ledge’s Picture Books of Domestic and Wild Ant- 
mals,.’. . . Wonderfully true to nature; will fas- 
cinate young folks; the descriptions of animal life 
are simple, clear,and thoroughly fitted to enchain 
the attention of little ones.” —[{Boston Advertiser. 

CHILDREN’S CIRCUS AND MANAC- 
ERIE PICTURE BOOK. A newedition, 
profusely illustrated with colored plates. New 
lithographed cover. 4fo, boards, 32.00. 


CALDECOTT’S TOY BOOKS. 
new volumes. Each 50 cents. 

COME, LASSES AND LADS. 

RIDE A COCK HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS, 
and A FARMER WENT TROTTING UPON HIS 
GREY MARE. 

PICTURES. A collection 
of Mr. Caldecott’s Contributions to the 
‘*Graphic.”” Printed in colors by Edmund 
Evans. Oblong quarto, fancy cover, leather 
back, $3.00. 

ROUTLEDGE’s ONE-SYLLABLE HUHISTO- 
RIES. 

ROUTLEDCGE’S ONE-SYLLABLE HiIS- 
TORIES. By Mrs HELEN W. Pierson. With 
many illustrations and maps. 4to, litho 
graphed board covers. Price, $!.00 each. 
UNITED STATES. New edition, enlarged 
and revised. ENGLAND. FRANCE. GER 
MANY. 

“These four books of history are written in a 
style that will make their use for general and sup- 
plementary reading not only interesting, but in- 
structive, tothe young. The broad pages, open type, 
aad beautiful and appropriate illustrations, make 
these books the best, on historical subjects, in the 
langu: ge.”—[N.E. Journal of Education. 

KATE GREENAWAY'S THREE NEW 

VOLUMAS. 


* Although she has many competitors, the world 
of young folks is still in love with Kate Greenaway.” 
—(Christian Union. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S EDITION OF 
MAVOR’S SPELLING. With 5 illustra- 
tions. Boirds, $100. (Shortly.) 

KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC, 
1885, Cloth, 75¢ ; boards, 50c. 
LANGUACE OF FLOWERS, Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. Printed in colors by 
Edmund Evans. Square 16mo, lithographed 
board cover, $1.25. 

‘* We are quite sure that this volume will not be 
eclipsed in dulieney and refinement, or in that de- 
lightful quaintness which is the characteristic 
uality of its illustratur, by any of ite rivais.”— 
Christian Union. 

Sol 4 by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of pr.ce by the puldlish re, 


ISSA. 


American , 


** American Handbooks of Games,” ete. ete. | 
liihographed double cover. 4to, 


“ A book that will captivate boys at once.”—[Cin- | 


lithographed | 


**No more acceptable holiday present to the young | 


TALES, A new and very beautiful edition. | 


No, 24, 


P. DUTTON & 
New Books for Presents, 


Violet Among the Lilies. 
Cranrkeon, anthor of “ Indian Summer” 
Heartsease."’ Royal 4to, colored plates, 
| 4intints, cloth, gilt, $5. 

“Ah! each flower can some love reeall, 

But violets will speak of all.” 


The Herald Angels 
Sing. 


| By the Rev. Wesi_ey, M.A. With fine 
' jilustrations of master pictures by Raphael, 
Murillo, Carlo Dolce, Correggio, ete , engraved 

under the supervision «of George T. Andrew, 

Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.50; alligator covers, 

in box, 32.50. 

“Few, if any, more finished productions have 
come from the press, and the publishers may well 
be proud of it both for its artistic and typographical 

excellence. To all who love the beautiful it will be 
highly welcome, and it will take among the choicest 
| for tie approwching holidays.”’—[{Christian at 

ork, 


Songs of Christmas. 


By France~ Haverear. llustrated by 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. 
Taylor, etc. Smal! 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.50; alli- 
gator covers, in box, $1.50; in handsome litho- 
— covers, with silk fringe and tassels, 
$1 75. 

‘*These beautiful Chrismas poems have been 
illustrated by some of the best artists of the coun- 
try, and ihe work is simply exquisite.”—{Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Sweet By and By. 


By 8. Bennett. This favorite hymn, 
| illustrated by William St. John Harpers Jessie 


| 
| 


— 


McDermott, W. A Rogers,etc. Small quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50; alligator covers, in box 
2150;in handsome lithographed covers, with 
| silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 
‘Annie and Willie’s Prayer 
| A Christmas Story in Verse. By Sornta P 
Snow. Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett 
John A. Fraser, and W. P. Snyder. Small 
4to, cloth, gilt, $1.50; alligator covers, in 
box, $1.50; in handseme lithographed covers 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 
This very touching Christmas story cannot fall to 
lease old and young. The illustrations are remark- 
ably attractive. 


ARTISTIC CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
Out of Town. 


By F. E. Weatwerty. With original designs by 
Linnie Watt Printed in 18 colors and mono- 
tints, by the printer of ** Told in the Twilight.” 
Large quarto, $2. 

“Might serve as models for students in water- 
color drawing, and in saying this we pay a high 
compliment.’’—{ Art Amateur. 


Two Children. 


He was Six, She was Four. By F. E. WgaTHsr- 
Ly, and M. ELten~n Epwarps, authors of * Told 
in the Twilight,” etc Printed in 12 colors, 
monotints. Small quarto, $1.25. 

““ Will be sure to tempt the pockets of al! who see 
it.”"—{Literary World. 


The Art Gem Series. 


6 vols.,+mall quarto, i luminated board covers, 
printed in 17 colors. 8 full-page cvlored illus 
trations and 14 pages of illustrations, in mono- 
tints, in each volume. Put up in elegant little 
box, with iiluminated cover. Per set, $3. 
“Form the most charming specimens of really 

artist'c children’s books that we have met with for 

some tim -.”—{ London Bookseller. 


The Princess Nobody. 


A Tale of Fairyland. By ANDREW Lane; after 
the Drawings by Richard Doyle; — in 
colors by Edmund Evans. Quarto, $2. 

“ There is afreshness in Mr, Lang’s story that well 
matches the fresbn’ss of Doyle’s drawings, and for 
once welay down a modern fairy tale wishing there 
was moreofit. Char™ing as is the story, the pict- 
ures arethe chief attraction of the book.”—{Satur- 
day Review. 


° A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS, | 

Our Base-Ball Club, and 

How It Won the Cham- 
plonship. 


By Noau Brooks, author of * The Fairport Nine ad 
and “The Boy Emigrants.’ With an instroduo- 
tion by Al. G Spaulding, of the Chicago B.B. 
Club. With orizinal illustrations, expressly 
drawn and engraved for this book Large 
quarto, double illuminated board covers, $1.50; 
large quarto, Cloth extra, $2 25. 

“Our national game of tase ball bas at last been 
utilized in a stury by Noah Brooks. He hass t forth 
the fas ination of the game in away tat will charm 
all boys and not a few iris, for there are many girls 
who take an interest in it,” 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, om receipt of prices 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


1UBLISHERS, 


George Routledge & Sons, 


9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


39 West 23d St., New York. 
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LEE AND 


C HRIST 


WILE 


SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


Family of 


Orchids: The Royal 


Plants. 


With Illustrations from “Nature by Harriet Stewart 
Miner. Cloth, full gilt, $1500. Turkey moreceo 
or tree calf, $3).u0. 

The orchids enjoy the distinetion of having been 
made the subje-t of study by Darwin The various 


mutual adaptations of this thower and of the insects 
which resort to it for food, te secure the cross fertil 


ization of the flowers, are ainong the most striking i 


instances of intelligent contrivance in Nature. 
Aside from this won.trous intelligence, the orchid 
family exhibit singularities of shape, Variet es of 
color, and other interesting features which cannot 
be overlooked, In this truly regal volume the story 
of the orchids is given, along witb twenty-four mag- 
nificent specimens in ‘olor (eaeb inches) from 
Nature. The whole forms a beautiful voluine, ad- 
mirabiy calculated to inspire a Wider and tere 
lively interest in the reizoing fashion Mower of 
to day. 


One Year's Sketch Book. 


llustrated and arranged by Irene E,. Jerome. En- 
graved and printed under the direction of George 
T. Andrew Cloth, black and gold, $6.10. Turkey 
morocco or tree-calf, $12 


A matchiess volume, the oneart book of the season 
that everybody will ‘admire. A new artist witha 
master hand sketching for us pictures from the 
hand of the great Master. Every page reveals beau- 
tiful bits, some of them as light as air, of Nature's 
gallery. Flowers and foliage, birds and brook lets, 
moonbeams and music, of ever varying charm and 
color, salute us as we turn the leaves, and we almost 
feel, as the seasons change, that we can mark the 
transitions of warmth and chill. Every picture in 
this volume is a legend of the minstrelsy of life, 
teeming with exquisiteness and mest delic fous sen- 
timent. 


Forty-six full-page illustrations, each 4¥'ex14 inches. | 


My Lady's Casket 


of Jewelsand Flowersof her Adorning. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Talbot Smith, with original desigrs 
printed incolors. Cloth, full gilt $5.00. Turkey 
moroeco or tree calf, Siv Ww 


If you are seeking an met sale gy gift fora young 


bride, if vou want to give to vour sweetheart a pre 

cious compliment to her worth, you will find nothing 
that surpasses this volume in’ delicateness of con- 
ception orin elegence of finish. The jewels and the | 
flowers here represented are all symibolical of the 
virtues and graces of true womanhood, as will be 
further explained by the poetical fancies which ac- 


company them Each picture is a work of art, and 


the ensemble reminds one of the bricai-brac which | 


adorn the boudeir of “my lady,” and which, it! 


would seem, have a far deeper siguification than 
their intrinsic worth finplies 


-Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


Ly Mrs. mening. With illustra’fions by Hennessy, 
engraved | W.T. Linton. Cloth, il gilt, $1.50 
U niform “The V agabonds,” 

Jane.’ 


and ** Hannab 
| 


Baby's Kingdom. 

Wheretn may be chronicied by the loving mother | 
the story of the Events, Happenings, and Cunning- 
ness attending the progress of “ My Baby.’ asa 
memento for grown-up days. Designed and illus- 
trated by Annte F. Cox. Printed inecolors. Cloth, 


bia and gold, Turkey morocco, or tree 


Ca, if. 
The ti ia explains the purpos: of this volume, but 


notthee inee and daintiness of pages, | 


The book is for mothers whe, with the suggestive 
aid which it affords, will wish to note down th 
birth, the weizht, the first tooth. sinile, step, and 
word, the gre-tings and the gifts, ant, indeed, all 


the tiny incidentals and pa- ‘nphe roalia which con. | 


cern the progress of the baby through baby bood. 


The Guest Book. 


In which may be ree ‘rded the coming and the going | 


of guests, with pages for autographs, iucidents, 
and sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social 
circles, and other gatherings. Invented aud illus 


trated by Annie F. Cox. Printedin colors, Cloth, 
$3.75. Turkey morocco, or tree calf, 


A volume to “ Baby’s Kingdom,” and 
one, too, which is of the same useful and orna- 
mental character. The illustritions are + mblemat- 
ical of those little mementos which every one likes 
to retain of his friends—the characteri-tic autograph 
and the sentiment which accompanies it, the bon 
mots, the incidents. the anecdotes, tn fact, every- 


thing and all"things that are pleas for chee rfulness | 


and tend to form the bonds of good society. 


A Golden Floral in Silk. 
NEARER, MY GOD), TU 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 
ABIDE WITH git 
ME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD, 
IT WAS THE Call M AND SILENT NIGHT, 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO NIGHT. 


The foregoing favorites are now offered in elegant 
silk bindings, illuminated in Foe apd colors, and 
heavily fringed. Price, each, Ww, 


The Mountain Anthem. 


The Beatitudes in Rhythmic Echoes. By Wm. 
C. Richards, author of “The Lord is my Shep 
herd,” with 1 iliustrations by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. Cloth, full gilt, $1.5); golden floral, $1.75. 


From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 


Bishop Heber’s Missicnary Hymn, with full-page 
illustrations by Thomas Guilfoye and Fdmund H. 
Garrett. Cloth, full gilt, 81.4); golden floral, 

These are issued as additions to the popular sertes 
of ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND SosGs, and afford at 
tractions which speuk for themselves, 

NEW EDITIONS READY OF THE 


Golden Floral Series 


of Illustrated Hymns and Songs. ety volumes, 
illuminated covers, fringed, + ach §1.75. 
Descriptive circulars sent free t: “all. 


IMustiated catalogues mailed tree to amy address. Send your name on postal card 


LEE 


& SHEPARD, Publishers 


Boston. 


- 
BLOWER 
NICKEL PLATE ED 
TILTING] 


SC ROLLSAWS 


Miller’s Falls Co. is now Heaa- 
quarters for all Goods in 
the Scroil Sawing Line. 


THE LESTER SAW, as seen in 
this cut, has heen so far perfected as to 
become the leading first-class saw in 
all the markets of the world. It has a 


tachment with all needful tools, Drill- 


Tabie, Blower, patent Clamps, ete., etc. 
We also send wi each Saw @ lot of | 
Designs, Drill Points, Saw Blades. 
Wreech, Screw-driver, and ali needful 
‘he Hogers Saws are muc h | 
cheaper, but equally good for Seroll 
They bave a Drilling Attach 
ment, Blower, and Tilting Table. 
During the last year we have made 
four gr-ati»provements which apply 
to of machines : ist, a new 


a new Clamp, shaped 
xuides the saw to its place in the aan . 
34, a Roller inserted in the table at the 
back of the saw, which makes it run 
astrue as those which run in guides’; 
ith, a new Stretcher Kod, which gives 
the saw a perfect adjustmen:. 

We keep a full stock, and sell at low- 
est rates, Star Saw J} lade s, Griffin Saw 
Blades, Wood of all kinds, Designs of 
all kinds, Clock Movements, etc , etc. 


Price of Lester Saw......... &10.00. 

Price of Rogers PFaw.......... 50. 
Wainut Wood, per foot, 

s, 9, and 10 cts. 

maw Blades, per dozen ..... 10 cts. 

For other prices, a.nd for circular. 

Goods sent by mail or express on re- 


ceipt of the price, or they can be ha 
of mest bardware dealers at our prices. 


For many years th se Saws have, 
in market. More than one million 


last decade. 


MILLER’S FAL LS C0., 7 74 Chambers Street, New York. 


NOW READY! 


Comforting Thoughts 


SPOKEN 


HENRY WARD "BEECHER, 

in Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers, 
for the help and consolation of those in 
bereavement or oe and for the 
strengthening of those who need spirit- 
ual ministrations in illness. Compiled 
and arranged by IRENE H. OVINC- 
TON, with permission of Mr. Beecher. 


A emall, daintily printed, and lightly bound book, 
avatlable Sor weak hands dad weary eyes Cloth. 


limp, 73 cents: Cloth, gilt, edges, $1.10) 
Booksellers, or mailed, post paid, by the Publishers. 


FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT. 
27 Park Flice, New York. 


ABYHOO 


BY HOOD Babyhood 


not a “juvenile.” It undertakes a 
BY HOOD task wholly new in periodical literature 
BYHOOD —that of gatbering and presenting to 
yp parents the best current thought on the 
OOD care of infants,and on al! topi s relat- 
Hing to nursery life. The December 
number contains: “Baby at Home in 
BYHOOD Winter,” by MaRION HARLAND; * Adul- 

BYHOOD feration of Milk.” by JonN B, IsHam, 

RYHOOD M.D.; ‘Increase an Preservation of 
BABYHOOD Youthful Beauty,” by Henry T. FIncK; 

BARYHOOD “ Vaccination,” by Leroy M. Y ALE, 
BABY BOOP M.D.; Departn ments of “Nursery Helps 
RABYHOOD and Novelties” Baby’s Wardrobe 
BABY HOOD “ Occupations and Amusements ;" 


2 


oy 


Ad 
A 
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BABY D ** Nw a literature,” etc., ete. 

BABY HOOD $1.50 15 cents a copy. 
BABYHOOD Address" “BA BYHOOD,” 1s Spruce St, 
BABYHOOD NN. ¥- 


Sidney. 


Scroll Saw, Circular Saw, Lathe At- | 
ing Attachment, Fmery Wheel, Tilting 


been the most popular Holiday goods | 
have been sold and used during the 


AN UNTON, 
JUST THE ‘BOOKS 


Holiday 


Presents. 


AS books of intrinsic merit, finely fllustrated and 


attractive in every ry particular, we especially | 
Commend for young people: 
TALES OF THE PATHFINDERS. By Arthur Gil- 


| mun, M.A. 


HOW THEY WENT TO ©UROPE. By Margaret 
PLEASANT AUTHORS. By Amanda Harris. 
OLDSOCEAN. By Ernest Ingersoil 
A BOY'S WORKSHOL. By a Boy and his Friends. 
DEAN STANLEY WITH THECHILDREN. By Mrs. 

PY A. Humphrey. Uniform with Magua Charta 

Stories, Door Yard Folks, «ec. 

All are issued at the moderate price of $1 each. 
PLUCKY BOYS. (Business Boys’ Library.) By 
Miss Mulock, and other authors, Narratives, mostly 


, true, of boys who have met and conquered obsta- 
/ cles, and left their mark #s an encouragement to 
' those who are climbing the ladder. $1.50. 
By Rev. F: E. 
.“ The opinions of eminent business men as to D 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS 


conditions of suecess which must by 


| boys entering business cen 


IT 


HOW TO LEARN,AND EARN ; Half- <n in Some | 


Helpful Sebools. Graphic accounts of schools 
where the unfortunate are taught useful trades or 
where wage specialties are to be learned. 
12mo, cloth, $1 & 

ARTHUR **HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE” New edition. ‘Sixth volume of 
Lothrop’s Library of History. One hundred full-page 
jilustrations in each volume. $1.5) each. 

pener volumes now ready are “ IN DIA, ” “SWITZ- 
| ERLAND,” “SPAIN,” and EGYPT.’ 

Miss y onge’s HISTORIES. Six vols, 

Miss Yonge's HISTORICAL STORIES. Four vols. 


| THESPARE MINUTE SERIES, six vols., represent 


respectively Dean Stanley, Thomas Hughes, Glad 
stone, George MacDonald, Charles Kingsley, and 
Theodore L. Cuyler, with introductions by James 
Russell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, and W. D. Howells. 
These handsome volumes are sold at 81 €ach 

THE POPULAR HONOR BRIGHT SERIES. Three 
vols. for $3.75. Manly, hetpful stories. 


Margaret Sidney's Books. 


THAT “CHILD CLASSIC,” “Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew,” comes out inanew, charming 
edition. 81 5. 


est ‘phases catches one’s attention at once, 
—(Christian Advocate. 

£0 AS BY FIRE 1.25. 

We have followed with intense interest the story 
of David Felsom.—([Woman at W ork. 

THE PETTIBONE NAME. 81.2 


Ihe perfect reproduction of child life in its minut- | 


| 
| 
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‘Houghton, Miflin & Co's 


NEW AND HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
o the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. With 
ornamental tiile-page and fifty-six magnificent 
full-page illustrations. Bound in a new style, 
covers being designed by Mr. Vedder. Folio. 
$25. 
HOLMES’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 
llustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. With Portrait, and numerous de- 
signs by well-known artists. Beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. Cloth, $5; mo” 
rocco or tree calf, $10, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. _ Illustrated 
beautifully by F. S.Ciuurcu. Tastefully bound. 
$2.50. 


Two Compton Boys. By Hoppin. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.50. 


Recollections of Auton House. A charm- 


This a capital story illustrating New England life. . 


—({Inter-Oc an, Chicago. 


Yhe characters of thestory seem to be studies from | 


| ife.—[ Boston Post. 
HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON. @1 25. 
A lively boy writes: * This is about the best book | 
that ever was written or ever can be.’ 


HOW THEY WENT To EUROPE. 16mo, | 


trate 
of the book resembles, in some respec ta, 
that of “ A Voyage Around my Room.” It is certainly | 

bright.-[N. Y. Independent. 
Get *OURCLUB LIBRARY,” if you want some- 
| thing very desirable for the young folks’ Christmas. 

The latest volume of this series is A DOUBLE MAS- 
QUERADE; a Romance of the Revolution. Of in- 
interest. Beautifully illustrated. $1.25 per. 
volume. 


Choice Books for Girls. 


ANNA MARLA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. S. D. 
Power, Plain articles on bousehold matters, such 
esevery girl and young housekeeper should know 
and understand. Pb resented in a bright and telling 
way. lémo, extra cloth, 


| FROM JUNE TO JUNE. By Carrie Adelaide | 
Cooke. 


| A FORTUNATE FAILURE, By Caroline B. LeRow. 
| AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. 

SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker. 

| MY GIRLS. By Lida A. Churchill. 


_ of books for giris, showing how bright and forcefu 
f-—4 may be, vet keep the gentieness of true woman- 


“YENSIE WALTON BOOKS” is another series 
irls admirable for holiday gifts. Ask for ey 
s at the bookstores, and examine for 


selves. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- | 
ceipt of price, by 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


LOTHROP’S ANNUALS. 


w THE BOUND VOLUME OF 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


| Now ready. 75 full-page tilustrations, not only 
the most attractiveand valuable but is the cheap- 
| eat _— of the season. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


and the Best for Boys and Girls is the 


PANSY 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1884. More than 40 large 
| quarto pages. Beautiful cover and illustrations. 


$1.25. 

BABYLAND, 
Folk happy. They will be glad to know thatthe | 
new volume is now 


There is nothing like it to make the Biband Tucker 


| 
| 


THE “SWEET HOME SERIES” isa charming oh | 


| 


| Lamps and Paths. 


For youngest readers, 


; 


| 


ing book for ebildren. By AveustTus Hoppin. 
Fully illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1.25. 
The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. Scup 


DER, author of the previous Bodley books. Ll-— 


lustrated. $1.50. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business 
Who Did Something sides Making Money. 
By James Parton. With Portraits. $1.25. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 

in War Time. A Novel. By S. Weir MircHe.tyi 
author of ** The Hill of Stones,’ etc. $1.25. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. 
H. Bisnor. author of * The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince, ’ etc. $1. 25. 

A Country Doctor. A Novel. By Sarak 
ORNE JEWETT, author of Deephaven,”’ ete. 
$1. 25. 

A Roman Singer. By F. Manton CRawFrorp, 
author of Mr. Isaacs,’ etc. $1 25. 

An American Politician. By F. Marton 
CRAWFORD. $1.25 

In the Tennessee Mountains. Eight Re- 
markable Short Stories. By Les EGBERT 
Crappock. $1 25. 

Tompkins, and Other Folks. By P. Dew 
Inc, author of ‘* Adirondack Stories” $1. 


POEMS. 

Songs of the Silent World. Poems. With 
Portrait. By StTvart PHELPS, 
author of **Thé Gates Ajuar,”’ Beyond the 
Gates,’ etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

Melodies of Verse... Selected from the Poems 
of BAYARD TAYLor, 18mo, Vellum Covers. $1, 


-Ferishtah’s Fancies. New Poems. By Rosert 


BROWNING. 16mo0, $1; crown Svyo, $1. 


EMERSON’S POEMS. 
STEOMAN’S POEMS. 
LUCY LARCOM’S POEMS. 


a? DAYS ANDY Sereahie S. By Carrie Adelaide | New Household Edition, each with a Portrait. 


12mo0, cloth, $2; halt calf, $4: tree calf or 


morocco, $5. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Text and Verse. Selections from the Bible 
and the writings of Jou~x G. Wuirtier, for 
every day, chosen by Gertrupe W. CARTLAND. 
75 cents. 

Esoteric Buddhism. By A P. 
author of ‘ The Occult World,” etc. American 
Edition, with new Introduction written for it. 
$1 25. 

wonton of Christian Thought. By 

ALEX. V.G. ALLEN, D.D. 


LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Bestiny of an, viewed inthe Lien 


** Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’ etc. $1. 


On the Threshold. An Admrrable Book 


for Young Folks. By T. T. Mcncer. 14th 


Thousand. $1. 
Sermons for Children. 


By Kev. T. T. Munger, author of ‘ On the 
Threshold.” $1. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. By 


MARIE HANSEN-TAYLOR and Horace E. Scup- 
DER. With Portraits and Illustrations. In 
twovolumes. $4; half calf. $s. 


‘Some Heretics of Yesterday. By Rev.S. 
$1.50 


| 
| 
| 


7 0 Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed — 
for ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co.,, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ 
ANNUAL | 


Is a remarkable volume, giving more of real enter- | 
tainment and informati _ hens any other of its size. | 
Extra cloth binding, $1.50. 


WIDE AWAKE (POPULAR EDITION) 


Contains Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s serial story, “‘ But- | 
tered Crusts.” Aad than 200 original illustrations, | 
and 4(0 ands quarto pages of the vehotcest Sketches, 
an 


booksellers, or sent, postage patd, on re- 
he publishers, 


cetpt of price by the 


D.LOTHROP & 


stories by Nhe mest famous living writers. | 


E. Herrick, D.D. 

Ralph Waldo By OLIVER WEN- 
DELL Hoimes. In * American Men of Letters’ 
Series. With Portrait. $1.25. 

Adams. By JouN T. Morse, Jr , author 

of “Life of Jefferson,” etc. In *‘ American 
Statesmen’ Series. $1.25. 


Algonquin Legends of New 


and. Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, 
and Penob:-cot Tribes. By 

ARLES G. LeLanp, author of **The Gyp- 
"etc. Withillustrations $2. 

Fresh Fields, By Joun Burrovens, authorof 
‘““Wake Robin,’ ‘ Winter Sunshine,’’ etc. 
$1 50. 

Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, andiWhit- 
tier Calendars for 1ss5. Mounted on beaut!- 
fully decorated cards, after designs by well- 
known artists. Printed in colors, and witb 
Portraits. Each $!. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


(32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


MOST scandalous election fraud has been un- 


earthed in Chicago, and officially reported on by 
the Grand Jury, after a judicial investigation. The 
facts, in brief, are that, after the election, in the 
Sixth District, 200 ballots bearing the name of Mr. 
Leman, the Republican candidate for State Senator, 
were taken out, and the same number of tickets bear- 
ing the name of Mr. Brand, the Democratic candidate, 
were substituted. These fraudulent tickets were 
printed after the election was over, on the order of a 
prominent Democratic politician, and the printer, on 
interrogation, said that he had done so much of this 
kind of work in times past for the same person that he 
was not surprised at the order. The State of Illinois 
waz so close that this substitution. if it had succeeded, 
would have given a Democratic Senator in the place 
of General Logan; and the Republican majority in the 
United States Senate is so narrow that a single Sena- 
torship is a desirable prize. The fraud has not, how- 
ever, succeeded. Mr Brand, much to his credit, 
has withdrawn ; the Governor has given a certificate 
of election to the Republican candidate, which we 
suppose of course secures the re-election of Mr. Logan 
to the United States Senate. It looks as though no 
very lynx-eyed guardianship was ordinarily kept over 
the ballot-boxes in Chicago, or such a fraud could 
hardly have been executed. We donot know what 
punishment the law makes for such a crime in Iili 
nois ; but tampering with the ballot-box should be 
regarded as next to treason, and every one connected 
with it should be forever disfranchised ; to which we 
would add imprisonment for life. It should be like 
the Majestas Crimen of the Roman or the blasphemy 
of the Jewish law. 


The curious disintegration of political parties is 
strikingly illustrated by the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the reception which is accorded it. 
In the heated campaign which has just ended, the 


YORK, 


THURSDAY, 


only issue diseussed, apart from the personal one, 
was that of the tariff. The Republican candidate 
enunciated strongly and ably in his letter of accept- 
ance the doctrine of tariff for protection, and in most 
of his speeches put a chief emphasis upon this issue ; 
and the papers which supported him urged the 
country to elect him in order to prevent any renewed 
agitation of the tariff question. But the echoes of 
Mr. Blaine’s speeches have -ardly died away when a 
Republican President reopens that question, and a 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury presents to 
Congress in his official report what we think must be 
regarded as the ablest argument which has yet been 
put before the American people for such a change of 
the tariff as will give, not indeed free trade—for, 
with the exception of a few radicals, there are no 
serious advocates of free trade—but a much freer 


trade than now. And, what is perhaps quite as cu- 


rious, if we can judge anything from the Washington 
correspoudence of the great dailies, the opposition 
from Democratic sources to this report is so con- 
siderablc that there is small probability that any con- 
sideration will be given to its recommendations at 
the present session. In this report the presentation 
of the tariff question and the recommendation of the 
Secretary is so buried between columns of donbtless 
very valuable but certainly very forbidding figures 
that it will fail to secure the attention of even 
thoughtful readers, to which it is entitled; nor is it 
easy to summarize its positions in a paragraph, 
though this we shall attempt to do. 


What manufacturers now need, says Mr. McCul- 
loch, is a market for their surplus manufactures. 
We are suffering from a plethora of goods; we can 
produce much more and much faster than we can 
consume ; the existing iron, woolen, and cotton mills 
would meet in six months, perhaps in a shorter time, 
all our home demands. What we must therefore do 
is either reduce our manufactures or find a foreign 
market for them. to find a foreign market for 
them we must be able to compete with other manu- 
facturing nations in prices, and we must so far 
remove restrictions on trade that foreign nations can 
exchanye their commodities for ours on something 
like equal terms. The first we cannot do and puta 
tariff on raw materials ; the second we cannot do 
and exclude by a protective tariff the products of 
other nations. Thus, last year we sold to Brazil, in 
round numbers, eight and a half millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods, and bought from Brazil over fifty 
millions of dollars’ worth, and paid for the balance 
against us by agricultural products sold in Europe; 
we ought to so adjust our tariff laws that we should 
be able to compete in Brazil with Great Britain, 
which we are now unable to do. Thus far our man- 
ufactures have thriven by supplying the home mar- 
kets ; they can thrive so no longer; and the time has 
come for a new departure. Fora long time to come 
our revenues must be chiefly derived from import 
duties, which will be necessarily protective ;: but they 
should be adjusted so as to enable us to compete for 
the world's markets, and so fulfill Mr. Cobden’s 
prophecy of the time when the Urited States would 
be Great Britain’s greatest competitor. In this 
a the following principles should be ob- 
served: 1. The public revenues should not be in 
excess ot ‘the amount required for public expendi- 
tures. 2. Our present manufactures should not be 
jeoparded by radical and sweeping changes. 3. Raw 
materials should be admitted free. (Query : Does this 
include wool 7) 4. Duties should be reduced upon 
the necessaries of the poor rather than upon the 
luxuries of the rich. The tax on whisky Mr. McCul- 
loch would retain, except perhaps upon methylated 
spirits, which are useful only in manufactures, not 
being available for drinking: the tax on tobacco he 
would abolish, on the ground that it is so generally 
used and adds so much to the comfort of the labor 
ing population that it is to be regarded as a necessary 
of life. Such a revision as Mr. McCulloch proposes 
he believes that Congress could not make through 
any committee, and jet it should not be attempted 
by any commission outside of the House. He pro- 
poses, therefore, the constitution of a Commission o! 
members of the House, who would thus be able to 
interpret and defend its action when the report came 
to be acted ou by Congress. He suggests that the 
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Secretary of the Treasury should also be a member 
of the Commission. It may be assumed as certain 
that the House will not provide for any such Com- 
mission until Mr. Cleveland has taken his seat ; for 
a Democratic House will not request a Republican 
President to appoint it. 


The Hocking Valley mining difficulties have grown 
more serious of late. It is very difficult to get at 
a trustworthy statement of the facts through the 
conflicting reports in the daily newspapers. We 
gather, however, from them the following history : 
In 1883 a syndicate of mine operators were organized 
for the purpose of securing control of the entire sys. 
tem of mines in the Hocking Valley by a consol- 
idation of the various mining corporations in that 
district. This syndicate undertook to reduce the 
wages to fifty cents a ton, giving to workingmen 
from fifty to seventy dollars a month. One Chicago 
firm, operating a mine in the district, refused to join 
in this reduction, and their men did not strike. The 
syndicate, controlling the Hocking Valley Railroad, 
refused te carry the Chicago firm’s coal to the 
market, and the question whether the railroad can 
be compelled to do so is now pending in the courts. 
Meanwhile the syndicate refuse to give work to any 
workman unless he first signs a pledge never to join 
in strikes in the future ; a pledge which no man could 
sign, if he intended to keep it, without putting him- 
self entirely at the mercy of the operators. Hun- 
garians and others are being brought into the district 
to supply the place of the striking miners, among 
whom the destitution is very great. Even in the 
best of times, we judge, the condition of many of 
these miners verges ov starvation. The following 
description from a New York ‘: Tribune” correspond- 
ent gives asad picture of the results of this war, 
one of the latest illustrations of the evils attendant 
upon our present paganized industrial system : 

‘*There are just three families, out of more than 300 in 
the town, who are not in absolute want. The others are 
starving. I called at a number of the houses, or more 
properly hovels—for there was scarcely a building in the 
town, save the abandoned hotel, that could be dignified by 
the name of a house. In the little tumble-down shed occu- 
pied by the family of ‘Camp’ Gilpin, I found four scantily 
clad children toddling rround their mother, all trying te get 
a little warmth out of an old broken office-stove. There 
was no cook-stove in the room, and only one room in the 
house. There were two dirty beds, four chairs, a table, 
and a chest of drawers in the room. The light could be 
seen between the boards that formed the side of the house, 
and there were holes in the uncarpeted floor large enough 
foracatto jumpthrough. Every face bore unmistakable 
signs of starvation.’’ 


The people of Ohio are moving <n toward 
the abolition of the October election. They have 
furnisbed the politicians an arena for the great pre 
liminary contest of the Presidential year about as 
long as they can afford to do it; the injury to busi- 
ness and to public morals arising from this fierce fight 
of the bosses and the corruptionists upon their soil 
has become intolerable. Petitions are in circulation in 
every county in the State, asking the Legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment changing the time 
of the State election from October to November. 
These petitions have been signed by Governor 
Hoadly, by every living ex-Governor but one, by 
every one of the ten judges of the Supreme Court, 
and by both the United States Senators, and the re- 
port from every quarter is that the people are 
practically unanimous in favor of the proposition. 
A bill making the desired change has already been 
prepared by one of the leading members of the Legis- 
lature, and will be introduced on the first day of the 
next session. There is very little doubt that the 
Legislature will submit the amendment ; the only fear 
is that through ignorance or neglect it may fail to 
secure a majority of the popular vote in the follow- 
ing election. The present agitation, by means of 
petitions, will help to deepen the popular interest, 
and to prevent the voters from letting the matter go 
by default. It will be a great gain, not only for 
Ohio, but for the whole country. as well, if there 
shall be no more October elections in that great central 
State. 


The discussion cxcited by this movement in Uhio 
has developed a surprising unanimity of sentiment in 
Those who have this 
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petition in charge report that nearly every one who 
signs it expresses the wish that the Presidential term 
might be extended to eight or, at least, to six 
years, with a constitutional inhibition of a second 
term. It is not the professional politicians who make 
this suggestion, but the intelligent business men and 
mechanics, and the representatives of all the learned 
professions. There seems to be almost no difference 
of opinion upon the subject among the sober, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding citizens. If this is true in 
Ohio, it is probably true in every part of the country. 
If the people of the country generally desire this 
change, why do they not demand it and secure it? 
Why should not petitions to Congress be started 
everywhere, asking for the submission of a constitu- 
tianal amendment tothis effect? It is a good time 
now, while the people are suffering from the material 
and moral devastations of the last election, to call for 
action in this matter. In order to avoid the sus- 
picion of partisan advantage, the change might be 
made to take effect at the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
term of office. That the great majority of the people 
of this country would welcome the change seems 
almost certain; and they can have it by asking 
for it. 


The cause of municipal reform has received a 
check in the city of New York, though we trust that 
jt may not prove to be acheck-mate. The Legisla- 
ture, as our readers already know, last year gave the 
Mayor to be elected this Fall the power of absolute 
appointment of most of the departmental officers 
without the necessity of securing the consent of the 
Aldermen. Then the people, without regard to party, 
united to elect Mr. Grace mayor, against both a 
Tammany and a Republican candidate—the latter 
being nominated by a ring of politicians in confederacy 
with Tammany ; for the Republican politicians, not 
the Republicans voters, of New York City are allies 
of Tammary. This Tammany-Republican alliance 
was beaten, and Mayor Edson, who had hoped for 
nomination on the Citizens’ ticket, was disappointed. 
He has now combined with the Board of Aldermen 
to defeat the will of the people, and, just on the eve 
of the expiration of his term, has appointed Police 
Commissioners of whose character nothing more need 
be said than that they have been confirmed by the 
Board of Aldermen. There issome question whether 
this appointment is legal; a question which can 
probably only be settled by the courts. The next 
Legislature ought to legislate them out of office, but 
whether it will do so we cannot tell ; doubtless the 
local politicians will bring all the pressure to bear 
they can on the Legislature to leave the ‘‘ deal” undis- 
turbed. 


After a brief but eventful session the English Parlia- 
ment has adjourned until February 10. The results 
of the session embody the most remarkable achieve- 
meut in the long career of Mr. Gladstone ; almost 
without debate the two Houses of Parliament, by the 
passage of the Franchise and Redistribution bills, 
have given the English Government the greatest ad- 
vance along democratic lines it has received in half 
a century. The Redistribution act, adopted as a 
’ compromise between the two parties, proves to be 
far more radical in its provisions than any bill which 
the Liberals themselves could have secured at this 
time. The full text of the act must be awaited be- 
fore its exact provisions can be understood, but 
reports make clear that it is a measure extremely 
radical in its character and embodying a genuine 
revolution in English political life. The two princi- 
pal features are the large application of the principle 
of equal electoral districts, and the adoption of the 
single-member system for each new district created 
by the act; each county and town having over two 
members is divided into single districts averaging 
over 50,000 inhalhitants. The effect of the bill, in 
connection with the Franchise bill, will be to shift 
the ceuter of political power from the middle to the 
working classes, thus registering the complete 
triumph of the popular party in a struggle which 
dates back to the signing of Magna Charta. The 
political contro] has passed from class to class until 
now it finally rests among the English people, and 
for the first time in the history of England the peo- 
ple themselves will be really represented in Parlia- 
ment. The effect of ‘these biils upon the political 
fortunes of the two parties is matter of much specu- 
lation to the political journals. 


ticeable. Formerly, when he arrived in Christiania, 
he was received by a handful of gold-laced officials, 
who made up in servility of demeanor for what they 
lacked in numbers. After the Sverdrup ministry 
had been announced, representing the parliamentary 
majority, nearly half the population of the city 
turned out and gave the King a reception the like of 
which he had never experienced before. Now he is 
received with cheers by those who formerly found it 
difficult to suppress their hisses. All talk of the re- 
public has ceased, and the general sense of insecurity 
which last year paralyzed trade and stimulated emi- 
gration has now disappeared. The only exciting 
topic at present (for which scarcely anybody cares 
outside of official circles) is the conciliatory policy 
which Mr. Sverdrup is pursuing toward his enemies, 
the sentenced ministers of the former reactionary 
government. Nearlyall of them have been provided 
with fat offices, their fines have been raised by public 
subscription, and though they have been removed from 
the King’s council, they do not appear to have suffered 
any other loss of dignity and honor. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson naturally does not approve of this excessive 
leniency, and he is beginning to send home some 
very loud growls from his republican lair on the 
banks of the Seine. 


Bismarck has received a decided rebuff from the 
Reichstag in the passage, by a large majority, of a 
resolution looking to the payment of members of 
that body. This isa step in the direction of practi- 
cal democracy, the importance of which it is difficult 
for us in this country to realize. Legislative bodies 
made up of members whose services are given gratui- 
tously must be composed, in the nature of things, of 
men of wealth, and no doubt the German Chancel- 
lor’s ideal of the Reichstag would be a body of men 
selected from the aristocracy and the military class. 
So long as it is impossible for a poor man to geta 
decent living in a legislative capacity, poor men, asa 
rule, will not even make the attempt; on the other 
hand, the adoption of a system which includes fair 
payment for public service attracts at once into poli 
tics a large number of men from the poorer class 
who have public ambitions and aptitudes. In Eng- 
land the non-payment of legislators has worked bet- 
ter than elsewhere, because the wealthier class in 
England have devoted themselves with considerable 
intelligence and earnestness to public matters; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the system has been 
disastrous, because education in that country is 
largely the possession of poor men, and unpaid 
office-holding is practically impossible to them. Rad- 
icalism always begins by making the public service 
yield a support to those who are in it, and the action 
of the German Reichstag is a straw which shows 
the movements of the democratic current in that 
country. 


The New York *‘ Times” of December 8 publishes 
the text of the new treaty concluded between 
Spain and the United States for reciprocal trade be- 
tween our own ports and those of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The treaty has been negotiated between repre- 
sentatives of the two governments, but awaits ratifi- 
cation both by Spain and our own Senate. It was 
cabled from Spain to the New York ‘‘Times.” It is 
astep in the direction of a freer trade between the 
United States and the Spanish-American islands; 
provides for the abolition of all duties on certain 
articles ; prominent among the imports admitted free 
to ourcountry are fresh fruits, coffee, cotton, sugars, 
syrups, guano, manure, prominent among our ex- 
ports made free of duty in the ports of Cuba and 
Porto Rico are meat, cereals—except rice—timber, 
raw cotton, hemp, flax, jute, and hides. A fixed 
duty is established as to other articles. The treaty 
makes further provisions for special reciprocal privi- 
leges of American and Spanish shipping in the ports 
of the two countries, for exemption from all extraor- 
dinary fees and taxes, and for facilities in each 
country for the commercial travelers of the other 
country. 


This week a great gathering assembles in Balti- 
more, Md., to celebrate the centennial of Method- 
ism in this country. Though called the Centennial 
Conference, it is not in any ecclesiastical sense a 
Methodist conference, for it will exercise no judicial 
or legislative functions. In it will be represented all 
the various Methodist bodies, except the Primitive 
Methodists, and it is the first catholic or ecumenical 


The change in Norwegian politics since the King 
surrendered to popular sentiment has been most no- ' 


/ Methodist conference in the history of American 


_was held in Paris on Sunday. 


Methodism. The meetings will last for a week or ten 
days, will be attended by the leading men in the dif- 
ferent Methodist bodies, and will be given to the 
discusssion of practical topics bearing upon the effi- 
ciency of the Methodi-t churches in aggressive Chris- 
tian work. We shall give next week a letter from 


the Confereuce, by one of its leading members, who - 


will act as our special correspondent. 


— —— 


The public will experience a mild regret that the 
decision of the great telephone case in the lower 
court sustains the Bell telephone monopoly. It was 
contested by a company with a considerable capital. 
which was organized on the basis of the claim of a 
Mr. Drawbaugh, of Milltown, Penn., who asserted a 
prior discovery to that of Mr. Bell. If he could have 
substantiated his claims, we should have had 
the advantage of two rival telephone companies, 
with the concurrent benefits which always come from 
sharp competition. That appears to be the one thing 
needed to secure improvemeuts both in the telephone 
taachinery and the telephone service. The decision 
is said to be worth millions of dollars to. the Bell 
Telephone Company, the stock of which has at once 
gone up with a bound. Of course tbe justice of the 
decision must be assumed by the public unless it is 
reversed on the appeal which will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But it is legiti 
mate to question whether our patent laws ought not 
to be so changed that, in the case of a patent 
like that of the telephone—of universal public serv- 
ice—the Government might take possession of the 
patent for the public benefit on payiag a fair com- 
pensation, as it now takes private lands or dwellings. 


Mr. Gladstone's Redistribution bill merges all 
towns of less than 15,000 inhabitants and the small 
boroughs into the counties, and gives all towns of 
50,000 inhabitants one member. The Electoral 
Colleges of the various States met and balloted for 
President and Vice-President on December 3.—— 
Senator McPherson has introduced a b'll suspending 
coinage ofthe silver dollar and the reissuing of United 
States notes of less than five dollars in denomina- 
tion. At Berlin the Reichstag have passed, by a 
vote of 217 to 93, Dr. Windthorst’s motien to repeal 
the law for the expulsion of priests, despite Prince 
Bismarck’s opposition. Four hundred people have 
perished by the pestilence in Kentucky in three coun- 
ties. The report of the Secretary of the Navy gives 
the expenditure for the last year as $17,292,607 : 
estimates for ordinary purposes for the present year, 
$17,860,658 ; estimates for increase of navy, $15,071,- 
522, of which about one-half would be needed 
for the coming year.——The trial of eight an- 
archists for attempting to assassinate the Emperor 
and Crown Prince of Germany has begun in Belin. 
The Halifax Chamber of Commerce have passed 
a resolution favoring a reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and this country.——Three polygamists 
were sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and to three 
and a half years’ imprisonment at Prescott, Ari- 
zona, on Friday. The French Senate discussed 
the Senatorial Reform bill on Saturday.——The 
Ottendorfer Free Circulating Library was opened in 
New York last Saturday. —South Norwalk (Conn. ) 
is excited by a strike of the hatters.——The cap- 
stone of the Washington Monument was put io place 
on Saturday. Height of the monument, 550 feet. 
——The closing of shoe factories in Phiiadelphia 
throws 5.000 hands out of work. The closing ses- 
sion of the Baltimore Plenary Council of the Catiolic 
Church was held on Sunday.——Serious outbreaks of 
small-pox have occurred in London and Leicester, 
England, and in Canada. ——It is said that blockade- 
runners are being fitted out in England for Formosa. 
——Agitation against the single-member feature of the 
Redistribution biil has been begun by the English Lib- 
erals. A great meeting of unemployed workingmen 
Heavy storms on 
Saturday night and Sunday did considerable damage 
along the coast. The break in the new Brennett- 
Mackay cable has been found and repaired. 


WILLING TO SHOVEL. 


ER family were well-te-do; she had never. 


known want; she was young, pretty, sensi- 
tive, and full of life; she was a woman of genuine 
native refinement, who shrank not only from what 
was rude and vulgar, but from an) contact with the 
great rushing world. Protected in the quietude of 
home, with congenial associations and opportunities, 
she would have grown up a spirited, brilliant, ac- 
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complished woman. The pressure of necessity came 
upon her, and she was compelled to earn her own 
living. The story of her patience and endurance 
need not be repeated here ; it is told in a sentence: 
she was willing to shovel. She took what she could 
get, although it was a martyrdom ; one might have 
seen her night after night in-the horse-cars, with 
that great bundle of garments which were to make 
her days long with toil and weary with the unbroken 
strain on nerve and muscle. She made her fight 
bravely at the beginning, and in her willingness to 
take the first opportunity, and in the zeal and skill 
with which she filled it, she won the victory over 
adversity and misfortune. It was a long road, and 
a lonely one ; it meant coarse and vulgar surround- 
wmgs, bare and cheerless rooms, heavy and exhausting 
toil, one meal a day for days at a time, suppression 


of longings and aspirations ; the cup was mixed with 


a bitterness which only those know who have drained 
it in solitude and. at times, in despair. She faced 
her misfortunes, and they were turned into everlast- 
ing possessions to her : she looked deeply into human 
life, and her sympathies grew broad and tender in 
the companionship of suffering; she learned the 
needs of men, and she gained that divine power of 
helpfulness which is the most precious gift ever sent 
to earth from heaven. Slowly. but surely, she 
cleared the obstacles from her path, and pushed on 
from one work to another, always exchanging a 
lower for a higher kind of work, until she has come 
toa place of responsibility and influence. She has 
made a multitude of f:iends, whose respect and 
affection are hers; and the deep and abiding experi- 
ences which live in her memory qualify her to write 
with a pen that has always a heart behind it. Gen- 
uine success, intellectual place and work, large 
acquaintance with men and women. a broad, gener- 
ous, and expanding life, are hers, because she 
was willing to take the first obscure and. difficult 
steps. 


“ WAIT PATIENTLY FOR HIM.” 

I have written several times in the past to you, and you 
have been a helper to me. I venture to appeal to your gen- 
I have been for years a subscriber to The 

Christian Union, and expect toremain so for years to come. 
This afternoon I called to sce a friend, a lady who for years 
has been a faithful and consistent Christian. She is deeply 
spiritnal, and her faith in (sod was aiways simple, reliant, 
fervent. To-day she tells me she has a deep sorrow; itis a 
terrible burden. She has brought it to God in prayer for a 
long time, but uo answer comes ; and she is about discour- 
aged. She says no earthly friend can help her, it is impos- 
sible. The promises that used to yield her comfort do not 
seem to yield her the same now. She feels as if God had 
utterly forsaken her, or that he has no sympathy for her. 
She says that the nearer she lives to God, or strives to live 
to him, the further she seems to get away, or God to re- 
move from her. But still she clings to him, and determines 
todoso. She is not conscious of having committed sin, 
except that her murmuring under her severe trial is sin. I 
told her of the promises; she had thought of them all. 1 
reminded her of the Divine Fatherhood and Motherhood of 
God; but she almost felt as if God did cot care for her. 
She thinks deliverance can hardly ever come. I felt it was 
difficult to know what to say. IJ cannot explain why, when 
the sincere endeavor is made to get nearer to God, he seems 
to remove further away, and why the promises, once so 
rich in blessing, should fai! her now. I could have 2x- 
plained it if I had found it in some others; but this case, 
of a lady who from childhood has been a Christian, and of 
strong, simple faith, I can hardly explain. If you can throw 
any light on the matter, either by private letter or through 
The Christian Union, I will be very grateful. And I write 
ihe more anxiously because part of her experience seems 
like my own. I have endeavored, some time ago, to get 
nearer to Christ, and tried to realize to the full the blessings 
of Chris’’s atonernent ; and siuce I have made such efforts, 
[ seem to have enjoyed less of Christ and religion than dur- 
ing sixteen years past. Indeed, I have felt so little that I 
was actually led to doubt the reality of religion atall. Bunt 
still I cling to Christ. Hoping you will kindly help us in 
this matter, as I believe you can, I remain 
Yours very sincerely, 

"“TCHE most difficult problems in theology.and in 

Biblical interpretation are insignificant com- 
pared with the problems in Christian experience. 
And of all problems in Christian experience there 
is none more difficult than the one here described. 
And yet it is common. The kingdom of heaven 
Christ compares to an estate whose lord has gone 
intoafarcountry. It always seems to the unbeliever, 
it sometimes seem. to the most simple and childlike 
believer, as though God were an absentee ; as though 
life were a school, and the father not only out of 
sight, but out of reach of the mails. Ever since 
David cried unto God, ‘*‘O God! be not far from 
me ;” ever since his doubting heart anxiously in- 


_ quired, ‘‘ Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath 


he in anger shut up his tender mercies?” the saints 


have known this strange experience, when the heav- 
ens seem to be brass, and God to be beyond all call. 
The most consecrated lives, the most holy characters, 
have not been exempt from it. It is the minor key 
in David’s Psalms ; it is the sorrow of Elijah in his 
solitude ; it is the bitterness of lament in the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah ; out of this experience of prayer 
seemingly unheard and unanswered is wrung from 
Paul the frequent exhortations to continue instant 
in prayer, with watchfulness and perseverance ; it is 
the burden that breaks the Redeemer’s heart in that 
hour when, not only to all others, but to himself 
also, he seems to be forsaken of God, and cries, with 
a great cry, *‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” In all ages this darkness has shadowed 
Christian hearts. The most unselfish, the most 
devoted, have walked through this valley of the 
shadow of death. It is not always caused by sin ; 
though sin is the great estrangement between the 
soul and God. It is not always a product of physical 
weariness; though sometimes when the spirit is 
wrestling in unavailing prayer the brain should be 
resting in unbroken sleep. It is not always the 
result of a false conception of prayer ; though this 
often causes it. We try to bring God to our way of 
thinking, when we should pray that we may bring 
ourselves to his thoughts: we reverse Christ’s en- 
treaty, and say, Our will, not thine, be done. We 
ask not merely an answer, but an answer conformed 
to our own desires, and think we have had none 
because God has said No! But there are other 
causes for this experience ; causes that lie not in 
conscious sin, not wholly in unconscious infirm- 
ity. 

We believe in prayer. We believe in a direct, per- 
sonal, spiritual communion between the soul and 
God; in a -conversation in which not only the soul 
speaks to God, but God also speaks to the soul. The 
ladder that Jacob saw in his dreams has not been 
taken down. God speaks to us, we auswer; we 
speak to God, he answers. How the conversations 
between God and the patriarchs, prophets, and apos- 
tles were carried on we do not know; but we believe 
they are as real to-day as they ever were; that Cal- 
vary is as true a mount of communion as Sinai, and 
far more accessible. We believe this partly because 
we believe in the Fatherhood of God ; and no God 
would be a Father to his children who did not heed 
and answer their crying. We believe it partly upon 
the promise ané testimony of his Word, confirmed by 
its divine character, by the sacred life of Him who is 
the central figure in its revelation, and by his suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection. But we believe it 
chiefly because it is a personal experience. We can 
no more argue the question whether there is commun- 
ion with God than we can argue the question 
whether there is communion with father, mother, 
wife, child. It is not a question. There are 
hours when the Divine Spirit comes nearer the 
praying soul than any earthly friend can ever 
come ; when words are a hindrance, not a_ help, 
to commun'on ; when the trusting soul can say to its 
Father, We understand one another, you me, I you, 
with an assurance it never possesses in the most 
sacred and intimate intercourse with any human 
friend. If this experience were peculiar and ex- 
ceptional, we might listen to the Questioner at our 
side who at times suggests that it is but an imagina- 
tion. But itis not peculiar and exceptional. It is 
coeval with time, coterminous with the race. It isthe 
experience of the best men, and their experience in 
their best hours. It cheered Socrates in the moment 
of his death: it sustained Luther before the Diet of 
Worms : it gave William of Orange strength when 
he bore on his patient heart the cause of Protestant 
Europe. It is recognized in hours of deepest need by 
men of least imaginative mood. It wrings from the 
skeptical Abraham Lincoln his articulate cry to the 
praying ones of the nation for their prayers for him in 
the hour that demonstrates human weakness. It bursts 
out of inarticulate moanings into articulate speech in 
Carlyle’s deepest sorrow. It is the deepest, most 
unquestionable, most fruitful fact of human life. 

But this experience of communion with God will 
not come on call. This song-bird which has cheered 
humanity in its darkest hours cannot be whistled to 
our window to sing us a song at our will. God is no 
banker on whom we can present a check and draw at 
sight. Sympathy is not bankable ; spiritual help is 
not a mercantile commodity to be paid over the 
counter. If God, desiring to teach us trust, gives us 
his aid, shall we not thank him? If God, desiring to 
teach us self-reliance, refuses his aid, shall we doubt 


him? Do we truly trust him at all if we only trust 


him as far as we can see him? If he answers our 
petition with a Yes, we believe in him; shall we 
cease to believe in him because he answers it with a 
No? 

My child is at work in the library, by my side, at 
his arithmetic. He comes to a difficulty—to one 
which he thinks too great for him. He appeals to 
me for help. Yes! I will give him help—by not 
helping him. ‘‘ You must work it out for yourself,” 
[ say; and! hand the book back tohim. What 
then? Shall he conclude that his father cares noth- 
ing how he stands at school, and continue ‘ instant 
in prayer ;” or shail he accept the answer, believe 
that I intend better things for him than a ready- 
made solution of his problem, and continue ‘‘ instant 
in work”? In another column we give an account of 
General Armstrong's founding of Hampton Institute. 
He took charge of a camp of negroes housed and 
fed by the United States Government ; he gave them 
notice that he should no longer heed their requests 
for rations ; they must work for their bread. Was 
he any the less a special providence’ He was their 
best friend ; and his refusal to feed them proved his 
friendship. 

You have more than thrice asked the Lord to take 
from you this burden ; and he refuses ; argl you be- 
gin to distrust him. ‘‘ Take me out of’’school, O 
Father ; this problem is toohard.” ‘+ No, my child.” 
‘‘ Then give me help to solve it.” ‘* No, my child; 
you must solve it yourself.” This is the dialogue 
thus far. Shall the child distrust the love because 
the Father will neither excuse irom the problem nor 
give help to solve it? One like unto the Son of God 
was seen in the fiery furnace ; but not in the lion’s 
den, nor in the cave of Adullam. We cannot call 
up these revelations at our will. In truth. they rarely 
come for our calling. We must besilent if we would 
hear the still, small voice. When Peter speaks on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, the vision vanishes. 

‘‘T reminded her of the Divine Fatherhood and 
Motherhood ; but she almost felt as though God 
did not care for her.” Oh! hardest of all heart- 
aches—this feeling as if God does not care for us ! 
But what would we have? Every heart-throb, every 
unconscious play of the lungs, bears its testimony to 
his care. Every sparrow that flies in the air, every 
daisy that grows in the field, repeats Christ's Sermon 
‘on the Mount. Every tear that fell from the eye and 
every drop of blood that trickled from the brow of 
the Son of God attests God's love. ‘‘ He that spared 
not his own Son, but freely delivered bim up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things ?” 

You will*believe in God’s care when you have 
peace. You can never have peace till you believe in 
God's care. ‘‘ Doctor, amI going to die?’ ‘‘ Oh, 
no! you'll be out next week.” ‘‘ Well, doctor, if. 
I could only feel that I should be out next week | 
would believe you ; but I don’t, and so I cannot be- 
lieve you.” Wetry to build our faith on our feel- 
ings ; but feelings are always the blossom of faith. 
Dr. Malan’s illustration of this truth is admirable. 
Napoleon is reviewing his troops; his horse breaks 
into a run, while his hands are engaged with his 
accouterments, and he cannot catch up the bridle. 
A private steps from the ranks, seizes the bridle, stops 
the horse. ‘‘ Thank you, Captain,” says the ‘* Little 
Corporal.” ‘‘Of what regiment, sire 7’ replies the 
private. This is faith. But we wait to have our 
epaulettes on before we believe in our commission. 
We should believe in the commission, and therefore 
put on the epaulettes. 

Our counsel to you, then, is to cease struggling, 
wrestling, praying for a clearer vision and a deeper 
consciousness of God’s presence. Cease looking 
within for the evidence or the want of evidence of 
God's grace. Struggle, wrestle, pray, not that you may 
enjoy God, but that you may do his will. Take up 
the cross he lays down before you; put all your 
thought in the question how you may best carry that, 
and leave him to give you rest from it or help in it 
as and when hewill. Duty faithfully done is not 
always a short road to peace and joy; but it is the 
only road there is. Follow it. Forget your experi 
ences; think only of your duties. Struggling to 
enjoy Christ is just the way roé to enjoy him. Strug 
gle only to follow him. 

‘* Stand still,” safd Moses to the children of Israel 
at the Red Sea, ‘‘ and see the salvation of the Lord 
which he will show you this day:” that is always 
man’s desire. But the Lord replied, ‘‘ Why criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward :” that is God’s response to the 
soul’s cry. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


UNDAY of this week was one of those rare Decem- 
ber days which seem to betoken spring rather than 
10 stand in proximity to snow anc ice. Throngs of peo- 
ple were upon the streets, and the horse-cars running in 
the suburbs were crowded I remember that in Maine, 
in 1861, I saw farmers plowing in mid-December. The 
thing that has been shall be again, is as good wisdom 
to-day as it was in Solomon's time. Things move in 
cycles in this world, both physically and morally. 
Progress moves upward spirally. The rhythmic swing 
is not from side to side, like a pendulum, but like the 
curve of an orbit that inclines to the ecliptic. 

I note on all public occasions how unconsciously and 
imperceptibly changes have come to pass. What would 
have been cha:lenged a decade ago is assented to, and 
often welcomed, to-day. The installation of the Rev. 
David N. Beach, at Cambridge, last week, as pastor of 
the Prospect Street Church, is a case in hand. Mr. 
Beach presented «a creed of great elaborateness, which 
he wasan hourinreading. He is orthodox, thoroughly 
and intensely evangelical, yet there was a good deal of 
independence in some of his statements. It was nota 
creed of hard and fast lines. He left windows open 
looking out along the path of progress, especially of the 
interpretation of Scripture. Within five years Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth read a paper at a» Sabbath convention 
in Boston, composed of all evangelical denominations, 
in which he took the ground that the change from the 
seventh to the first day of the week took place grad- 
ually, as a custom of the early disciples, and without 
any specific divine command. His views gave consid- 
erable offense at the time. Mr. Beach took essentially 
the same view, and took it emphatically, but it did not 
oecur to any one to protest, or even to express a regret. 
So quietly an‘l effectively do changes of views, or tolera- 
tion of them, take place. On the subject of probation, 
Mr. Beach, while objecting to future or continued pro- 
bation after death, enlarged faith so as to give the hea- 
then as fair a chance as does Newman Smyth, ho'ding 
that the Divine Spirit moves upon them, and they have 
opportunity and helps to repentance and faith in this 
life. Mr. Beach felt called upon to explain that this 
enlargement of faith does not ‘‘cut the nerve of mis- 
sions,” as the motive to this work is the command of 
Christ and the inspiration of love. As a whole, the 
statement was vigorous, and in the best spirit and tone, 
being quite remarkable as a mixture of the old and 
new, the old bulging out at one point, the new at an- 
other, yet free from dogmatizing, and solidly and rap- 
turously Christian. The metaphysics, whether you 
accept or reject them, did not seem to hinder the Go: - 
pel. The vote to install was unanimous and hearty. 
President Porter, of New Haven, preached the sermon, 
which was founded on the ‘‘vold commandment” and 
the ‘‘new commandment” in the first letter of St. 
John. It was a grand interpretation of the Gospel’s 
power in our times. To the objection of certain critics 
that the Gospel is too new to be certain of permanency, 
he urged that the ethics of Christ are as old as the na- 
jure of man, which gives them the authority of the 
‘old commandment.” To the criticism that the Gospel 
is too old, being outgrown, he showed that it is ever 
renewing itself in the lives of successive generations. 
It has in itself the elements of growth. It meets the 
demand for progress. It is life, and this life is the 
light of men. 

People look with expectancy to the “Andover Re- 
view” for fresh and p pular treatment of social and 
ethical subjects, as well as for scholarly criticisms and 
able handling of theological and philosophical problems. 
The December number has an article on ‘‘ Literacy 
and Crime in Massachusetts,” by George R Stetson, of 
Boston, which will attract attention. The statistics are 
st.rtling. In 1880 there have been more than double the 
arrests for crime that there were in 1850, according to 
the populations of the twoperiods. It is further shown 
that in 1880 ‘‘ nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
the prison population were natives.” Liberal use is also 
mace of divorce statistics and of evident unchastity, 
which apparently makes out a strong case. It seems 
larzely to discount literacy as a prevention of crime. 
Our schools and intellectual development do not 
diminish crime, but it increases rapidly under their 
tuition. It seems to me that great caution should be 
exercised in drawing conclusions from these facts. It 
should be remembered that now Massachusetts has 
almost numberless boards of inquiry which gather sta- 
iistics and report annually, and consequently there is 
yreat activity in bringing conduct to light. The increase 
of urrests may be somewhat due ¢to the enlarged and 
efficient working of municipal machinery. Probably 
_ the same thoroughness carried out in all the States would 
ui leave us relatively in an unenviable position. But 
the discussion is most timely. My own observation is 
that not only in Massachusetts, but inal] New England. 
the offenses against chastity are the most alarming 
features of the time. The homes are endangered by 


this subtle foe. I will not make comparisons with the 


past. I speak of a present exigency. Our _ schools 
quicken and develop the intellects of the young; they 
do not, except incidentally, deal much with ethics. The 
greatest need now is for the education in morality and a 
good conscience. Thisis a question, too, that the pulpits 
must grapple with. The ethical forces of the Gospel 
need to be sent, as from a divine resorvoir, into the 
schools and homes and shops and streets. 

The critique in the ‘‘ Review ” on Professor Wright's 
book, ‘‘ The Divine Authority of the Bible,” by Professor 
Moore, is no more caustic than I had anticipated from 
some pen since I heard the outlines of the work read at 
the Boston ministers’ meeting some time last winter or 
spring. It was felt by some, perhaps many, that a 
work was needed to offset, or counterwork, the 
‘* Doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures,” by Professor Ladd ; 
and it was the expectation that Professor Wright’s book 
would serve the purpose. Both the book and its crit- 
icisms will now be factors in the discussion of this great 
problem of inspiration. But is not ‘the testimony of 
Jesus the spirit of prophecy”? Is he not in his own 
person the ‘* full utterance of God prociaimed in many 
tones from the foundation of the world ”’” 

Cambridge has elected as its next Mayor a young man 
of but twenty-eight—Mr. W. E. Russell, son of the Hon. 
Charles T. Russell. He was elected by a very large 
majority, on a reform ticket, and, though much the 
youngest Mayor ever elected in the city, he seems to be 
of the very best qualities for the position.— Boston 
clergymen are in demand. Dr. Herrick has declined 
a call to Syracase. Mr. Burnham is wanted in Spring- 
field. Reuen Thomas, though not in Boston, is wanted 
in New Haven.—The New England Club has invited all 
the Governors of New England to a dinner at Young's 
on Forefathers’ Day, December 20. They have all 
accepted, and other distinguished guests are expected. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


MONG the signs of the times was a gathering in 
Market Square, on Thanksgiving Day, of about a 
thousand Bohemians, Poles, and Germans, to denounce 
capitalists and to give reasons one to another why they 
should be thankful neither to God nor to man. It is 
among the Bohemians, who are largely communistic in 
spirit, and who publish communistic papers, that the 
Rev. Mr. Adams, formerly missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at Prague, is now laboring, and with promise of 
success. One thing is certain: we are to have terrible 
conflicts between labor and capital unless the Gospel 
wins its way into the hearts of the dissatisfied masses of 
our great cities. 

The banners and rudely constructed shields of these 
communists bore such inscriptions as *‘ Our capitalistic 
robbers may well thank their Lord that we, their vic- 
tims, have not yet strangled them ;” ‘‘ Thanks to our 
‘Lords’ who have the kindness to feast on our earn- 
ings; ‘Shall we thank our ‘ Lords’ for our misery, 
destitution, and poverty ?”” °“‘ The turkeys and cham- 
pagne upon the tables of our ‘ Lords’ was purchased by 
us;” ‘‘Why we thank? Because our capitalistic 
brothers are happily enjoying our turkeys, our wine:, 
and our houses.” 

Said one of the speakers : ‘‘ There is but one remedy 
for all our evils. We've got tostrike at property ; it 
looks like a sacrifice to destroy all these fine buildings, 
but it must be done. We can’t secure justice in any 
other way. No man should have more than he can use 
—one house, one store, one suit of clothes ; if we find 
them vacant it is our duty to occupy them or destroy 
them, as circumstances dictate.”’ 

Very pronounced socialistic resolutions were read 
and adopted, the most striking clauses being that prop- 
erty rights should no longer be main ained or respected ; 
that such useless things as lawyers, insurers, brokers, 
jailers, police, politicians, armies, and navies should be 
deprived of their employment ; that no man shall pay 
you anything or receive pay for anything, or deprive 
himself of what he may desire ; that one suit of clothes 
is enough for any man ; that forcible opposition to the 


opening of all stores, storehouses, vacant tenements, 


and transporting property for the good of the people in 
general should be dealt with summarily, ‘‘in order to 
save bloodshed.” 

At the conclusion of the speechmaking fully 500 men 
fell into line behind flags, some of which were red, to 
indicate their conviction that their wrongs could only 
be expiated by blood, and others black, to mark their 
determination neither to ask nor to share any mercy. 
The line of march was through Michigan Avenue and 
past the houses of wealth. 

This exhibition of the spirit of a large number of 
our foreign laborers is perhaps less serious as a menace 
to the life of the Republic than the deliberate attempt, 
now happily discovered, to change the votes deposited 
in the ballot-box on election day, and make it appear 


that the defeated candidate was really the one chosen. 
The fraud concerned the votes of the Second Pre- 
cinct of the Eighteenth Ward. Its purpose was to 
break the tie in the State Senate and thus secure the 
election of a Democratic Senator as successor to the Hon. 
John A. Logan. The reports the day after the elec- 
tion gave the electiun to Mr. Leman, Republican, but 


some days later the Returning Board reported that in 


the precinct above named, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican, Mr. Brand, a Democrat, had beaten his 
competitor by 200 votes. The matter was brought 
hefore Judge Blodget, of the United States Court, and 
the Grand Jury. The tally-sheet and poll-books were 
sent for, and it was easy to see that Mr. Brand, who 
had received 274 votes, by changing the figure 2 into a 
figure 4, was credited with 474 votes, and Mr. Leman, 
who had received 420 votes, by changing the 4intoa 2, was 
robbed of 200 votes belonging to him. As the name of 
a Congressman was on these ballots, the United States 
Courts may take cognizance of the offense. The State 


Canvassing Board classified the evidence and left the 


decision with the Governor, who, in view of the facts, 
has issued a certificate of election to Mr. Leman, who 
unquestionably was elected. 
citizens have filed their affidavits as having voted for 
Mr. Leman, or nearly a hundred more than the Demo- 
cratic managers reported. As things now stand, it is 
more than probable that the perpetrator or perpetrators 
of the fraud will be detected. We know who printed 
and who ordered the printing of the bogus ballots. 
What is now to be ascertained is the person who, after 
the fear of detection became serious, destroyed 200 of 
the ballots actually cast and replaced them with ballots 
printed as late as November 21. 
mittee has determined to push the investigation to the 
bitter end, and has assessed its members for the expense 
attending it. 

At the annual meeting of the First Presbyterian 
Church a gratifying financial exhibit was made The 
pew rentals for 1884 were about $15,000; the entire 
disbursements, for home and mission work, $23,847. 
The year closed with $545 in the treasury. This church 
holds its second service in Central Music Hall, which it 
calls a ‘‘ praise and preaching service,” the expense of 
which, about $4,000 a year, is met by the voluntary con. 
tributions of a few members of the church. The serv- 
ice is popular. The singing is by the choir of the 
church, with two or three extra fieces, and the 
sermon, which sometimes occupies an hour in the 
delivery, is on a subject of practical importance. Re- 
cently the sermons have been apologetic in their char- 
acter. There is no doubt that Dr. Barrows and his 
church are doing excellent work for the Master in thus 
occupying this important central field. 

Other church news must be compressed in the briefest 
space. Friday, November 28, the Fir-t Congregational 
Church of Englewood laid the corner-stone of a new 
edifice. Thursday evening, December 4, the house of 
worship built for the Lake View Congregational Church 
was dedicated. Tuesday, December 2, the Reform AIlli- 
ance held a union meeting of its various branches in the 
Union Park Church. The object of the Ailiance is to se- 
cure the enforcement of law, and to see that good men are 
nominated for office. The ministers’ meetings, Monday, 
were, as usu], wel] attended. Among the Methodiste 
the discussion was almost entirely confined to Bishop 
Taylor and his great missionary work. Bishop Merril! 
severely criticised Mr. Taylor, deriding the practicability 


of his self-su-taining mission, claiming that as a finan-. 


cier he knew no mote than a ten-year-old boy, and 
opposing his proposed trip to Central Africa. Bishop 
Merrill was anxious to give Mr. Taylor all credit due 
him for the great work he had done, but regretted his 
egotism and independence, which caused him to pay 
allegiance to nobody on earth. Dr. Hatfield spoke on 
missionary work in general, which, he said, was in a bad 
way. The outlook was decidedly gloomy, as no appro- 
priations could be made. He thought that the financial 
questions and differences existing between Bishop Taylor 
and the Missionary Board would soon become a serious 
matter. The members present were about evenly di- 
vided on the qualities of Mr. Taylor ; Dr. Briggs, of Cali- 
fornia, who was present, pronouncing him one uf the 
greatest men of the age. The Congregationalists con 


sidered the subject of preaching, in connection with a ~ 
review of Professor Fisk’s recently published ‘‘ Manual 


on Preaching.” As to the value of the book there was 
but one opinion—wholly favorable; as of course it 
must be when it is remembered that the experience of 
thirty years of great success in teaching the subjects 
which it treats have gone into it. 

December 6, 1884. 


One of Aunt Patience’s nieces has raised $8.40 for the 
Piegan Indians, of whose starving condition we have hereto- 
fore given account in these columns. Any contributions 
for them may be forwarded through us, or sent directly to 
the Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the M. 
E. Church, 805 Broadway. The Methodists are carrying on 
the Christian missions among the Piegans. 


Indeed, more than 300 
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FROM THE INVISIBLE. 


By Joon W. CHADWICK. 
ETHOUGHT I walked along a pleasant way, 
Sunlight and shadow flecking leaf and sod, 
And, band in my band, one beside me trod, . 
Her fair face adding brightness to the day. 


Sudden we came upon a hidden door, 
And she that walked beside me passed within, 
Nor did return. But, where she late had been, 
There came a Voice that clamored, ‘‘ Nevermore !’’ 


That Voice I knew ; but straightway, seemingly, 
From the shut door a gentle Echo rung, 
And * Evermore !’’ still ‘‘ Evermore !”’ it sung, 
And ever softer and more dreamingly. 


God of the living! from within the door— 
No echo—came that blest word, ‘‘ Evermore !”’’ 


MYSTICISM. 
By Proressor GeorGe P. FIsEr, D.D. 
II | 


PROPOSE now to speak more in particular of mys. 

ticism in the sphere of religion. That our recog- 
nition of first truths is immediate, whether it be referred 
to ‘‘instinct,” ‘‘ feeling,” ‘‘ original suggestion,” ‘‘ intu- 
ition,” or, as Plato held, to reminiscence, is the common 
doctrine of all philosophy which holds to an organ of 
knowledge in man that is above sense. That the intu- 
itions of reason, such as cause and substance, pertain to 
things, as well as to the mind that perceives them, is 
equally a conviction which is ethical in its nature. It is 
based on an act of trust. ‘‘ Whatever wedo or know,” 
says Coleridge, ‘‘ that in kind is different from the brute 
creation, has its origin in a determination of the 
reason to have faith and trust in itself. This is the first 
act of faith ; is scarcely less than identical with its own 
being.” 


ut now we are to speak of religion. Here we con- 


front the momentous truth, which the Bible, and espe- 


cially the Apostles John and Paul, lay down, that 
experience must precede knowledge. ‘‘ Every one that 
loveth,” writes John, ‘‘knoweth God. He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love.” The Apostle 
asserts that he who does not love cannot know ; and he 
gives his reason. Itis plain to everybody that a person 
who had never tasted acertain fruit, the flavor of which 
is altogether peculiar, could never know what that flavor 
is. The words by which one should seek to convey in- 
formation to his mind on this point would be so far 
unintelligible that they would be impotent to awaken in 
him a sense of the fact expressed by them. Those blind 
from birth do not know what the words “‘ blue,” ‘‘ red,” 
‘‘ white,” mean. The rapture which lovers of music 
experience in the harmony of sweet sounds cannot be 
known to one without an ear for music. So, a man 
who had never felt resentment could not possibly be 
taught what resentment is. Suppose a person incapable 
of love ; what idea would the word communicate to his 
mind? The argument of the Apostle is manifestly 
sound. He who does not exercise love has no discern- 
ment of what it is; and, therefore, to him the essential 
nature of God is a sealed book. It follows that the 


more intensely and unreservedly one loves, gives his 


heart to his fellow-beings, the more intimately does he 
know God. He can never find his life until he first 
loses it. 

W hat is here said of love applies to all the experiences 
in which the conscience and heart are involved. How 
can a man know what compunction is unless he has 
been penitent ? The Pharisee could not have compre- 
hended the publican’s state of mind. : 

Again, the New Testament limits the capacity of the 
understanding by what it teaches of the functions of the 
will. ‘‘ He that willeth to do His will ”—we thank the 
Revisers for mending the translation—‘‘ shall know of 
the doctrine,” whether its source is human or divine. 
How profound, how far-reaching, is this utterance! It 
is a philosophy of religion in a nutshell. 
of the will that decides whether it shall be truth or error 
thatthe soulembraces, Let the will be right, and the 
mind will spontaneously move toward the truth. What 
the skeptic and the inquirer need is the right point of 
view. This is secured by the rectification of the will. 
‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let hia hear ;” ‘‘ He that 
is of the truth heareth my voice :” in sayings like these 
Jesus brings out the secret of faith in the Gospel. It 
depends not on expertness in reasoning, skill in discrim- 
inating among things that differ, important as these 
talents are. It depends pre-eminently on the health of 
the soul. When the will is directed aright, the inward 
eye discerns the truth. 

The mystical element in Christianity appears in the 
whole doctrine of the Spirit’s influence. Whbocan define 
the mode of it? Who can conceive of the contact be- 
tween the Spirit of God and the soul of man by which 
the latter, maintaining still its own personality, is moved 
to perceive, to feel, to choose, to love, to hate, as the 


It is the bent 


-harp is touched by the hand of the minstrel? How 
‘shall we figure to ourselves the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit, while we steer clear of all confounding of the 
divine and the human, and yet hold fast to the positive 
reality ? The one Spirit abides in the Church, a living 
Presence, the bond of its unity ; but how shall we con- 
ceive of it ? 

The union of Christ with believing disciples has long 

been called, in the language of theology, a ‘‘ mystical 
union.” Where two or three disciples are gathered in 
His name, he is in the midst of them. He is with his 
followers td the end. Moreover, he is én them, and they 
in him. These are not mere figures of speech. They 
denote a profound, though it be an inconceivable, real- 
ity. There is no merging of the personality of the 
disciple in that of the Saviour. They are distinct, yet 
not separate. There are modes of spiritual union of 
which our psychologic science has no clear conception, 
and of which only crude analogies are furnished in me- 
chanical and chemical phenomena. 
The truth of the immanence of God in the world, and 
in us who live and move and have our being in him, is 
a branch of Christian mysticism. It is this truth by 
which Theism is distinguished from Deism. He who be- 
gins nature with a capital, and means thereby to figure 
nature as a self-contained whole, having its springs of ac- 
tion within itself, may be a Deist ; that is, he may believe 
ina Maker. But heis nota Christian Theist. Christianity 
allows no such barrier between the natural and the super- 
natural. Many of the errors of the times—the denial 
of miracles, for example-—emerge out of this crude and 
false conception. The error opposite to Deism is Pan- 
theism. This subverts religion because there is no longer 
communion, no lenger an object of worship over against 
the subject. Yet there will be hoursin the experience of 
devout men when the immanence of God is so vividly 
conceived as almost to melt away the consciousness of 
separation. The reader will remember the lines of 
Wordsworth, too beautiful to be wearisome, though so 
often quoted, where he speaks of 


‘* A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’’ 

In nature he feels the presence of the Deity who is 
‘the soul” of all his ‘‘ moral being.” Wordsworth 
guards himself elsewhere abundantly from the panthe- 
istic construction. He is an earnest Theist. Emerson 
fails todo this in his essay on ‘‘the Over-soul,” and in 
his poems. ‘‘ The simplest person,” says Emerson, 
‘who in his integrity worships God, becomes God ; yet 
for ever and ever the influx of the new and better self is 
new and unsearchable.” ‘‘ I see all the currents of the 
universal being circulate through me; I am part or par- 
ticle of God.” If this is not poetry, itis profanity. It 
is something quite different from what the Apostle means 
when he says that we are made partakers of the divine 
nature. Emerson is consistent in discarding prayer : 
‘‘ As soon as the man is at one with God he will not beg. 
He will then see prayer in all action.” This is not the 
truth, but the caricature of it. It is the climax of self- 
assertion. Itis not like Oriental Pantheism, the merging 
of self in Deity—self-annihilation ; it is the merging of 
Deity in self—self-deification. | 

Of a piece with the exaggeration just noticed, wherein 
the consciousness of God’s presence in the soul is per- 
verted into a confusion of personal distinctions, is the 
self-surrender of the will, pushed into the notion of a 
literal absorption of the creaturely will in the divine. 
It is self-abnegation carried to the length of self-annihila- 
tion. This is the abuse that belongs to Oriental mysti- 
cism—the philosophy and religion of India. It is repro- 
duced in the pantheistic mysticism of the Middle Ages. 
Very far, yet not so far as to subvert the foundations of 
theistic religion, the idea of submission is carried in 
such mystical writers as Tauler and the author of 
the ‘‘German Theology ”—the little book which Luther 
valued so highly. This author has a chapter on the 
need of going through hell in order to reach heaven ; 
that is, on being willing to endure even the wrath of God, 
due to sin, with utter acquiescence. It is curious thut the 
same idea is hardened into a dogma in a school of New 
England theology, which insisted on ‘‘ unconditional 
resignation,” or *‘ willingness to be damned for the divine 
glory.” This theorem of Emmons is found in an old 
mystical writer, Angelus Silesius. As quoied by Mr. 
Vaughan, he says : 

™ N ot fully God’s is he who cannot live 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell.”’ 
This goes far, but is within the limit of tolerable opin- 
ion. Not so the lines of the same author : 
‘* True hero he that would as readily 
Be left without God as enjoy him near.”’ 
‘* Self is surpassed by self-annihilation ; 
The nearer nothing, so much more divine.’’ 


Religion includes freedom as well as dependence. Self- 


devotion is vitiated when the consciousness of freedom 
in the act—of the I and the Thou—disappears in a vain 
dream of identity. Yet because the border-line between 
a healthy and unhealthy mysticism is not always easy to 
be kept, there is no reason for disparaging the piety of 
the saints who in the Roman Catholic communion, as 
well as the Protestant, have passed beyond the ordinary 
limit of self-conquest, and have thus anticipated the 
attainments of the heavenly state in becoming spiritually 
one with God. 

It is necessary to pass over the mystical element 
which connects itself with the Curistian idea of the sac- 
raments, and its abuse in such theories as that of tran. 
substantiation. Onone great topic an additional remark 
or twomay be presented. Our faith in God—how does 
itspring up? Isit by inferences from premises ? Is this 
faith primarily the conclusion of a syllogism? Or is it 
a revelation of God in the soultothesoul? The last has 
been the creed of the most profound Christian thinkers 
in times past and present. We do not here speak of the 
conscious feeling of dependence, and what it contains 
aud, even though obscurely, assumes. Men naturally find 
in conscience, in its law, its rebuke and its smile, the 
immediate manifestation of God within the soul. The 
perversions of conscience are capable of explanation in 
consistency with this view. The authoritative voice re- 
mains even when its utterances are in the concrete mis- 
conceived and misinterpreted. Here, if anywhere, we 
cannot but feel, is an immediate disclosure of the Being 
in whom we live, and a direct exertion of his holy 
authority. 

The mystical element which enters into spiritual re- 
ligion and into the teaching of the Scriptures lays cer 
tain limits upon dogmatic theology. There are truths 
which must be left in tbe twilight. Their precise 
boundaries do not admit of being defined. Theve is a 
region of the ineffable. ‘‘ We see through a glass, darkly, 
but then face to face.” This is no ground of reproach 
to theology. All sciences, the natural sciences as much 
as any, have their background of mystery. They have 
their indetinable provinces, and their marks of interro- 
gation. 

An anthology might be compiled from mystical 
writers which would be highly instructive as a witness 
to the harmony of religious sentiment that may exist 
amid the widest diversity of opinion and of ecclesiastical 
connections. It would bring together passages from 
such authors as Thomas a Kempis and George Fox, 
Jonathan Edwards and Madame Guyon, Fénelon and 
Jacob Boehme. The first named of these authors wrote 
a book which has had a larger circulation than any other 
book ever written except the Bible. ‘The ‘‘ Imitation of 
Christ” isin the hands of the Catholic and the Protestant. 
It is read with delight by scholar and peasant. There is 
no end to the editions of it in Catholic countries. 
Chalmers edited it, and it was one of the first books 
issued by the Wesleyans. There is surely an underly 
ing ‘‘ unity of the Spirit” where there is outwardly dis. 
sent and confusion. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 

ACAULAY termed Sydney Smith the greatest 

master of ridicule that had appeared in England 
since the days of Swift. So brilliant was his wit and 
so irresistible his humor that he has been unconsciously 
made responsible for scores of bun mots of which he 
was perfectly guiltless; it being as natural to attribute 
a ‘‘ good thing” to Sydney Smith as it was in a former 
generation to Sheridan. But incomparable as he was 
asa jester, he was much more than that; and without 
doubt his reputation as a serious writer and reformer 
has even sutfered somewhat from his fame as a humorist. 
It is the principal object of the ‘* Life of Sydney Smith ” 
just written by Mr. Stuart J. Reid (New York: Har. 
per & Brothers) to show how substantial his claims on 
the respect of the English people really were, and how 
greatly he aided the cause of social improvement and 
political reform by his peculiar but powerful advocacy. 
As Mr. Reid remarks, Sydney Smith habitually and 
without stint employed his *‘ way of putting things” to 
put things right. He himself has left it on record that 
he printed his reviews ‘** to show that | had not passed 
my life merely in making jokes, but that I had made 
use of what little powers of pleasantry | might be en- 
dowed with to discountenance bad, and io encourage 
liberal and wise, principles.” It was an American, Mr. 
Edward Everett, who, aiter listening to the table-talk 
of Sydney Smith, declared that if he had not been 
known as the wittiest man of his day he would 
have been accounted one of the wisest. That no me- 
morial of the famous canon is to be seen in St. Paul’s 
to this day is a reproach which should not long be left 
upremedied. 

Many of the witty sayings of Sydney Smith, marked 
by the peculiar richness and flavor of his: humor, have 
become as familiar as household words to our literature. 
Perhaps, however, we may glean from the entertaining 
narration of his latest biographer—who, by the way, 


we should say, has done his task in a thoroughly ap- 
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preciative spirit and in the most competent manner— 
some sayings and incidents of interest to our readers. 

Very well known is the description of Macaulay as a 
book in breeches.”’ with ‘‘ occasional flashes of silence 
that make his conversation perfectly delightful ;”’ but less 
so Smith’s remark to Rogers, ‘‘I wish I could write 
poetry like you, Rogers. I would write an Inferno, and I 
would put Macaulay amongst a number of disputants, 
and gag him.” But to Rogers, Smith himself was as 
great an offender as Macaulay on this point, and one 
evening, when guests were crowding abeut Sydney, the 
banker-poet was heard to growl out, ‘* Nobody can get 
a word in when yov are here.”” Tom Moore in 1843 is 
depicted intwo words as a ‘‘superannuated cherub,” 
with ‘‘one or two notes.” The wife of Mr. Grote, the 
historian, entering the room at a party, having on a rose- 
colored turban, Sydney suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Now I 
know the meaning of the word grotesque !” 

It is gratifying to find that letters from those who 
knew Sydney Smith best altogether disprove the stories 
that he jested with his sacred calling. Lord Houghton 
says that he ‘‘ never knew, except once, Sydney Smith 
to make a jest on any religious subject, and then he 
immediately withdrew his words and seemed ashamed 
that he had uttered them.” Ecclesiastical absurdities 
often excited his caustic ridicule, especially, as Mr. Reid 
says, when there was a bishop hoveriag in the distance ; 
but it has also been truthfully said that if he sported 
with the tassel of his pulpit cushion, he refrained from 
playing with the leaves of his Bible. An interesting 
feature of the present memoir is a letter from John Rus- 
kin, who declares that Smith's ‘‘ Moral Philosophy ” is 
the only book un the subject that he cares to have his 
pupils read, and recalls the fact that Sydney Smith was 
the first in London literary circles to recognive the value 
of ‘* Modern Painters.” 

Perhaps no Englishman ever lived who was freer from 
snobbishness. ‘‘ The Smiths,” Sydney wrote for the 
imformation of a heraldic compiler, *‘ never had any 
arms, and have invariably sealed their letters with their 
thumbs.” Being questioned about his grandfather by a 
lady of title, he gravely informed her that ** he disap- 
peared about the time of the assizes, and—we made no 
mquiries.” Of William Howley, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he wrote in his old age, ‘‘ Fifty three years ago 
he knocked me down with the chess-board for check- 
mating him, and now he is attggypting to take away my 
patronage. I believe these the only two acts of 
violence he «ver coinmitted in his life.” 

Sydney Smith's share in the establishment and con- 
duct of the ‘Edinburgh Review ” is too well known 
to require comment. ‘The little group of critics.compris. 
ing J: Yrey, Lord Brougham, Horner, Thomas Brown, 
Dugald Stewart,and Svdney Smith, were all made 
famous by the great success of the Review. When it 
was started Sydney Smith proposed as a motto “ Tena 
musam meditamur arend”’ which he translated, ‘‘ We 
cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.”” The statement 
that Jeffrey ‘‘ invented the trade of editorship—before 
Jeffrey an editor was « bookseller’s drudge,” has a 
certain truth in it. Sydney Smith’s own magazine 
articles, termed by Lord Lyttleton ‘‘a most exquisite 
contribution to the innocent gayety of mankind,’ were 
always marked by what he himself declared to be his 
strongest fecling, *‘a passionate love for common justice 
and common sense.”” At one time it seemed a question 
whether it would not jbe the wiser course to abandon 
the church for literary pursuits ; but this was nota man 
to lay down a sacred calling once deliberately taken u,.. 
When he first preached in London he says, ‘‘ Twe or 
three random sermons I have discharged, and thought 
I perceived that the greater part of the congregation 
thought me mad. The clerk was as pale as death in 
helping me off with my gown, for fear I should bite 
him.” Discouragemert did not, however, dishearten 
him. In a fragment first putlished in Mr. Reid's 
memoir he says, ‘‘ Live on and look evilin the face, 
walk up to it, and you will find it less than you imag. 
ined, and often you will not find it at all, for it will recede 
as youaivance. Any fool way be a suicide.” Later 
on, as the skics began to brighten, he made the mock- 
serious reply to a lady who asked him the secret of his 
success : *‘ First, lam fond of talking nonsense ; second, 
Iam civil; third, I am brief.” Though he was wont 
to declare that the whole of his life had passed like a 
razor, ‘‘ in hot water or a scrape,” he had on the whole 
a comfortable and pleasant life, especially at his country 
parsonage at Combe-Fleury, where even his clerk was 
‘‘a man of great amen-ity.” 

The retorts and witticisms of Sydney drew most of 
their force from being impromptu, in the fullest sense. 
Such was his dry remark when the subject of placing a 
wood pavement about St. Paul’s was discussed in the 
chapter: ‘* If my reverend brethren here will but lay 
their heads together, the thing will be done in a trice ;” 
and his response to a distinguished connoisseur who 
praised a little landscape with the exclamation, ‘‘Im- 
mense breadth of light and shade!” ‘‘ Yes,” said Syd- 
ney, ‘about an inch and a half.” So also his reply toa 
dinner invitation : ‘‘ I cannot accept your invitation, for 


my house is full of country cousins; I wish they were 
once removed.” He always told with great enjoyment 
the remark of his clerk upon the preaching of a popular 
divine who once occupied his pulpit—‘‘ Your honor is 
not fit to light a candle to his honor.” Though it is 
thought that he would gladly have obtained higher 
ecclesiastical preferment, he was never soured by 
jealousy or disappointment. ‘‘ Whether I get prefer- 
ment or not,”’ he was wont to say, ‘‘ 1 shall always be the 
same, and, like the patent flannel at seven shillings a 
yard, will never shrink in heat or cold.” 

We can hardly give, in closing, a better summary of 
Sydney Smith’s character and writing than by quoting 
a paragraph from Mr. Reid’s excellent biography : 


‘* He was intrepid and unflinching in his investigations of 
alleged abuses of all kinds, and throughout a protracted 
career he waged bold and successful warfare—often single- 
handed—against bigotry, hypocrisy, and superstition. His 
mind moved quickly, and by his extraordinary insight and 
powers of expression he was able to compel everything he 
handled to reveal itself to the public gaze in what he believed 
to be its true colors. The reader of to-day who turns to 
refresh his mind with the mischievous sallies and sparkling 
common sense of Sydney Smith hardly knows which to 
admire most, his vivacity or his vigor, and is equally de- 
lighted with the spontaneous flow of his humor and the 
honesty of purpose by which it is directed. and curbed. 
liis humor was genial, frolicsome, and healthy ; it ran like 
a golden thread through ail his articles, and lit up in the 
most unexpected manner subjects of the driest kind and 
arzuments of the most recondite description. His style is 
so clear and crisp that he who runs may read, and bis illus- 
trations are so felicitous that all who read must laugh. 
Although his judgment was by no means infallible, nor bis 
prejudices small, he was as fearless a man as ever held a 
pen, and thereis no exaggeration in saying that he em- 
ployed it through long years of influence and power to 
arouse and enlighten public opinion, and to create in the 
minds of mena sentiment generous to virtue, hostile to 
vice, and fatal to oppression.’’ 


IN MY ATTIC. 
Zz THE OPEN FIRE. 


HE leaves die, under the transfiguring touch of the 

season, in a glory of light and color, and the trees 
which bear them are changed by human use into flame 
and warmth. They bring into rooms shadowed by 
December skies the intense life which uncounted sum- 
mers have accumulated within them, and as they slowly 
disappear, imagination takes wings of fiame and flies 
back to the obscure sources of their strength, and be. 
comes an invisible witness of the mysterious birth 
through which death and oblivion are forever returning 
to tlower and fruit. The fire which is sending its glow 
out into my attic not only lights up the shelves of faded 
books, and plays with the shadows gathered under the 
eaves, but throws a luminous ray backward through 
the forgotten years, and recalls seasons that bloomed 
and perished long ago, and have now returned to cheer 
alaterand darker day. [am reminded that nothing 
escapes out of the vast current of life, and that in 
unceasing and unbroken progression life moves on to 
its unseen and distant consummation. In sap and trunk, 
leaf and fo wer and fruit, through shadow and through 
shine, the eternal principle which builds and rebuilds 
does its appointed work, and renews for cach generation 
the miracles which it performed at the beginning. 

And asthe light falls on the titles of my bo>ks, I read 
in them the same story of unbroken continuity, the 
same sustained victory over time and oblivion, which is 
a visible immortality. Every great book carries the 
imagination back to the obscure beginning of things, 
when instinct stood for reason, and memory took the place 
of printed records. There isin every genuine book a vital 
principle which has triumphed over change and decay, 
and in new forms has been continually returning to the 
thoughts of men. This latest volume, whose clean 
page lics open at my side, is a fruit grown on the an- 
cient tree of time, and fed by all the seasons that have 
perished out of human memory. Every such book is a 
joint achievement of the man who wrote it and of all 
the men and women who lived before him and whose 
labors of experience, thought, and action he has inher- 
ited. This dainty little volume of fairy stories, which 
little people will read with infinite delight, represents I 
know not what sweep of centuries and movement of 
races. It repeats to the children of to-day, under the 
guise of marvelous inventions of fancy, the thoughts 
of the earliest men and women who watched the rise of 
the sun, and saw a god in its shining orb, who looked 
upon the death of the summer, and saw the Princess 
fall asleep in the thorn-guarded castle, and then, when 
skies grew warm again and flowers blossomed by the 
way, knew that the Prince had found her, and given 
the magical kiss which set the dead world going again. 
I open Shakespeare, and in the very first sentence that 


falls under my eye there is a phrase which, like the 


fabled pools of the Middle Ages, uncovers a depth of 
history into which the deepest plummet of scholarship 
drops and gives back no sound. On almost every page 
there are words which are venerable with the use of 


unknown centuries; words that were spoken by men 
and women of whose lives no other memorial remains. 

It is this community of work and worship with all 
the dead which gives our greatest books a peculiar sanc- 
tity, and makes them more venerable than the remains of 
the oldest temples ; it is this co-operation of the genera- 
tions which gives history its continuity and its signifi. 
cance. Ina very true sense there is no such thing as an 
original book ; all great books are slow growths, and are 
fed by streams that. flowed underground through one 
knows not how many centuries. Behind Goethe, when 
he writes his masterpiece, one finds Marlowe and the 
Jesuits, and behind them what a depth and movement 
of medieval life! Faust had wandered long and far, a 
strange and mysterious figure in many a century, before 
the great German poet framed for his final restiog-place 
a palace of art. 

In every individual life the same element of antiquity 
is present ; behind consciousness there is in each of us 
an undiscovered region out of which flow the springs 
of our emotion, thought, activity; a silent and awful 
realm of mystery in which race instincts, family traits, 
inherited tendencies, the forces of climate, soil, and sky, 
survive to sway and govern us. The invisible pressure 
of all history is there laid upon us with a touch that has 
always something of tragedy in it, recalling vaguely the 
sorrows Of vanished generations, the agony of 

. “old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.”’ ; 

The fire burns low ; the leaping flames have given 
place to glowing embers; even in the fireplace the 
shadows gather and the dusk slowly creeps upward and 


obliterates the titles of the books; the most familiar ~ 


objects grow vague and strange: night and shadow at 
the far beginning of the day, night and shadow at its close. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


T the close of the war a great number of ‘‘ contra- 
bands” had gathered on the shore of Hampton 
Creek, near Hampton Roads. The proximity of Fort- 
ress Monroe had afforded them protection ; the policy 
of returning runaway slaves to their owners to work for 
them at home, while they fought us in the field, had for 
two years and more been abandoned ; but no definite pol- 
icy of providing for them had taken its place. General 
Butler's device for reconciling humanity and policy with 
supposed constitutional obligations had first been adopt. 
ed here ; here it was that the runaway was first called 
‘‘contraband of war,” and as such confiscated. But 
what we were to do with men and women who had been 
slaves in the Confederacy, but could not by any possi- 
bility be slaves in our free commonwealth, bad us yet 
to be determined. And so it happened that here were 
assembled a great company—several thousands—of col- 
ored people, in huts, tents, or sleeping upon the ground 
without any shelter, and fed by rations from the United 
States Governmert. The Government had other and 
weightier problems upon its hands, and Jeft this prob- 
lem for future solution. Most men would rather be 
taken care of than taxe care of themselves, and the 
negro was fast becoming pauperized. Reports of the fact 
that there was a lazy man’s Eldorado at Hampton Roads, 
where a contravand could get rations for nothing, and 
perhaps a tent, with further rumors of a future forty 
acres and a mule, spread rapidly, and the extemporized 
camp grew without any expense for recruiting. Such 
was the state of affairs when General Armstrong was 
detailed by the Secretary of War to take the camp in 
charge and see what could be done with it. He quickly 
grasped the situation ; saw that the worst thing that 
could be done for the negro was to make a begyvar of 
him, and the kindest thing that could be done for him 
was to apply rigorously the law, ‘‘If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat ;” and he proceeded to apply 
it. He gave notice to all concerned that on a day ap- 
pointed the rations would cease ; he’ provided transpor- 
tation for such as chose to avail themselves of it and go 
off to the uncultivated fields which were waiting for 


laborers ; he aided by counsel and direction all those 


who were willing}to work, and by +trenuous measures 
those who were nat willing to do so; and when the ap- 
pointed day came, put before the diminished number 
who still remained the alternative of work or hunger. 
They chose work, and so what had threatened to be a 


‘permanent encampment of paupers gradually disap- 


peared. 

But General Armstrong was not only a good soldier 
and a practical man of affairs ; he was also a Christian 
philanthropist. The need of education for this poor 
people was brought home to him by the sights he saw 
during the months in which he was engaged in solving 
this problem. There was already established at Hump- 
ton a schoo] for Jittle children. General Butler, whose 
device of ‘‘contraband” had first called the beginning 
of this camp together, had himself seen the necessity of 
doing something for the pick aninnies, and had either con- 
structed a shed or turned a barracks—I do not know 
which—into a schoolhouse where the youngsters were 
housed, and taken care of, and taught their letters. 
The school remains to this day, having been adopted by 
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the State of Virginia as a part of its common school 
system ; it still bears the name of its founder, and is 
called the ‘‘ Butler School.” General Armstrong saw 
the opportunity for a larger work ; he saw the necessity 
of providing labor for such of his encampment as were 
willing to labor, but knew not how to get the chance ; 
and so, with no money, but with a great deal of faith, 
laid the foundations of the now famous Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

Hampton Institute, in this year of grace 1884, is a 
great Normal and Industrial School, with a theological 
attachment. It provides for about 600 pupils, colored 
and Indians. It is always crowded, and applicants 
have every year to be turned away. The Butler School, 
with another 300 pupils, whose teachers are furnished 
by the Hampton Institute, and which is in a way con- 
nected with the Institute, though not on its grounds, nor 
under its control, nor dependent upon it for support, 
serves the purpose of a sort of primary department. 
General Armstrong, who is at the head of the Institute, 
and on whose existence it apparently depends—I say 
apparently, because I believe that so good a work never 
really depends upon any one individual—is a genius; a 
man once known never to be forgotten ; a man whom 
you may meet many times and not know ; arare combi- 
nation of an almost mystical piety, a practical philan- 
thropy, and a hard-headed business good sense. Finan- 
cially his Institute is founded on faith. It is not en- 
dowed. It has some support from the Government, who 
pay for the Indian schclars at the rate of $160 a year, or 
thereabouts---the amount has been slizhtly changed 
recently. Its teachers have caught the enthusiasin of 
the founder, and do double work for about half pay, 
and some of them for no pay at all ; it has some Support 
from the labors of its students, who, however, are cred- 
ited with all they earn ; but when all the moneys received 
from these sources have been put down on one side of 
the ledjiger, and the necessary expenses have been put 
down on the other, the deficit to be raised every year 
amounts to $50,000. This deficit is raised by faith. I 
do not mean that General Armstrong prays for it and 
expects it to cometo him. He believes, with St. James, 
in showing his faith by his works ; he prays for it, and 
expects to go after it. But he has no machinery for 
raising it, no denominational constituency to which he 
can appeal, no regular donors on whom he can rely for 
deticiencies. He goes on with the work in the general 
faith that it isthe work of the Lord, and that the Lord 
will not suffer it to die for wantof funds, solong as it is 
carried on in dependence on him and on his people ; and 
thus far his faith has been justified by results. The In- 
stitute is not in debt, if 1 except a small floating debt 
which has been carried over from last year, and which 


the General expects to provide for in the usnal way. 


The economical character of the work done is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by asingle fact : the number of pupils, 
600; the annual cost, $90,000; average cost for each 
pupil, including food, lodging, tuition, interest account, 
in short, every expenditure, $150 a year. Do any of 
our readers know of any institu'ion that can make a 
more economical showing ? Remember, no endowment 
Fund. 

The general principle of the schoo! is, Never give some. 
thing for nothing. The pupils all contribute something 
to their own support by their industry. They at the 
same time learn two valoable lessons—self-help, and 
practical efticiency in some _ industrial employment. 
Every Monday is holiday, but any student may work 
on that day if he wants to, and most of them want to. 
One day in the week is also set apart for industrial em- 
ployment, the school being divided into companies, each 
company taking oneday. This leaves four days in the 
week for study. But in addition to this, about one- 
quarter of the scholars—I believe the proportion is a 
little larger—attend a night school, and devote every day 
in the week to labor. To make this plan possible a vari- 
ety of industries has been organized ; there isa large 


planing and sawing mill, a printing office, a knitting: 


room, a shoe shop, and a large farm, besides the incidental 
work which has to be done about the plaee and the 
grounds to keep them in order. The laundry work and 
table service are done by students, as all the sewing 
and clothes making ; and each student takes care of his 
own room. I am not sure as to the cooking. Both 
sexes attend the school; and no evils result from co- 
education, though it necessitates very close supervision. 
Every student is credited with the market value of his 
work, payable in education, not in cash. If he leaves 
before he has received the full value of his earnings, he 
is not entitled to receive anything fer the balance or any 
part of it; neither is he if expelled for misconduct. 
Whether he is paid anything or not, and how much, 
depends upon the circumstances, and is entirely in the 
discretion of the management. By this rule Hampton 
prevents all danger of its industries being used as a mere 
money-making operation by men too shiftless to get work 
outside, and not in sympathy with the objects of the In- 
stitute. 

The Theological Annex especially interested me, be- 
cause in it General Armstrong seems to have succeeded 


in doing what President Eliot has tried in vain todo at 
Harvard : he has established an undenominational theo- 
logical school. Of course it is evangelical —who ever 
heard of a negro preacher who was unevangelical ?—but 
ministers of various orthodox beliefs attend it, and min- 
isters of various orthodox beliefs give instruction in it— 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian. I 
believe every clergyman of the neighboring village of 
Hampton has a part in the work—an incidental illustra- 
tion of the interest which the South takes in the educa- 
tion of the colored people. Occasionally a disputed 
question in theology comes up, and the arguments on 
both sides are given by their respective advocates ; but, 
as a rule, disputed questions are passed by; the great 
principles of evangelical and Biblical theology consti 

tute the subjects of instruction. ‘There are some pupils 
studying for the ministry, but a majority are ministers 


who are already preaching, and are glad to avail them-— 


selves of this opportunity to enlarge their Biblical and 
theological knowledge. 

Hampton needs a library anda chapel. It hasa good 
library room, which is under the charge of Miss Bacon, 
a daughter of the Jate Dr. Leonard Bacon, a lady who 
possesses in no inconsiderable degree the fire and earnest- 
ness of her honored father. The chapel is an old wooden 
structure, built during the war by the efforts of the well- 
known novelist, E. P. Roe, then an army chaplain. 
But it is too small for the audience which assembles in 
it every Sunday, and is poor and shabby. If any of our 
wealthy readers want a chance to make an investment 
which will be sure to remain after they are dead, and 
the fruits of which will follow them into that world 
where the blessings of Christ’s poor are the only current 
coin of the realm, we recommend them to write to Gen- 
eral Armstrong to know whether he will not let them 
have some stock in a new and enlarged library or a new 
church for Hampton Institute. 


DRESS REFORM FOR MEN. 


R. OSCAR WILDE and Mr. Wentworth Iluyshe 

still continue their discussion as to what consti 
tutes a desirable costume for men, with as much earnest 
ness apd sulemnity as if they really believed that their 
talk would have some practical result. In the last 
number of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” that has reached 
us, Mr. Wilde again bas his innings, and metaphorically 
tears to tatters the ‘ideal dress” recommended by Mr. 
Huyshe. ‘ To begin with,” he says, ‘‘ the hats and boots 
are all wrong ;” and from hats and boots he proceeds to 
criticise overcoat, jacket, and finally—with a touch of 
personal feeling—the tight knee breeches. The con- 
clusion he reaches is,that Mr. Huyshe’s drawing of an 
eighteenth century cstume proves absolutely nothiag 
‘except that our graggifathers did not understand the 
proper laws of dress There is not a single rule of 
costume which is not kiolatcd in it, for it gives us stiff- 
ness, tightness, and discomfort instead of comfort, free- 
dom, and ease.” In this heartless manner does the once 
‘esthetic Oscar abandon that beautiful eighteenth cent- 
ury costume which once he wore to the amazement 
and amusement of his American auditors. He even 
parades his personal experience as a crowning argument 
for his opponent’s discomfiture: ‘‘T have myself worn 
this late eighteenth century dress many times, both in 
public and in private, and so may claim to have a very 
positive right to speak on its comfort and suitability. 
The particular form of the dress I wore was very similar 
to that given in Mr. Godwin’s handbook, from a print 
of Northcote’s, and had a certain elegance and grace 
about it which was very charming ; still, I gave it up for 
these reasons: After a further consideration of the 
laws of dress I saw that a doublet is a far simpler and 
easier garment than a coat and waistcoat, and, if buttoned 
from the shoulder, far warmer also, and that tails have 
no place in costume, except on some Darwinian theory 
of heredity ; from absolute experience in the matter I 
found that the excessive tightness of knee-breeches is not 
really comfortable if one wears them constantly ; and, 
in fact, I satistied myself that the dress is not one founded 
on any real principles.” 

From the work of destruction Mr. Wilde proceeds to 
that of construction, furnishing a drawing of a seven- 
teenth century dress, the ‘‘ absolute beauty ” of which 
he commends at length, but which to the uninitiated has 
avery ‘‘swash-bucklering ” appearance. ‘‘ My young 
man,” exclaims Mr Wilde, ‘‘is appareled with ideas, 
while Mr. Huyshe’s young man is stiffened with facts.” 
From this Mr. Wilde drifts to the more dangerous sub- 
ject of dress reform for women, and here he presects the 
most radical ideas. ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ the divided skirt is to 
be of any positive value, it must give up all idea of 
‘being identical in appearance with an ordinary skirt ;’ 
it must diminish the moderate width of each of its 
divisions, and sacrifice its foolish frills and tlounces ; 
the moment it imitates a dress it is lost ; but let it visibly 
announce itself as what it actually is, and it will go far 
toward solving a real difficulty. I feel sure that there 


will be found many graceful and charming girls ready 


to adopt a costume founded on these principles, in spite 
of Mr. Wentworth Huyshe’s terrible threat that he will 


not propose to them as long asthey wear it, for all 
charges of a want of womanly character in these forms 
of dress ure really meaningless; every right article of 
upparcl belongs equally to both sexes, and there is 
absolutely no such thing as a definitely feminine zgar- 
ment.” 


PIERRE, THE SIMPLETON. 
By ANNerTeE Lucite 

N acharming hamlet of the Tyrol was born to poor 
parents a child, who grew bright and strong until 
his tenth year, when a serious accident befell him. In 
climbing on the rocks he slipped, struck his head, and 
from that time was never the same intelligent lad as 
before. He forgot much that he had learned, and could 

acquire nothing unless it was extremely simple. 

As time ran on, the lad often heard the remark, 
‘* Pierre can never do anything for himself in the world.” 

That he was ineapable of work requiring much skill 
or reflection was evident ; but he busied himself with 
odd little jobs, and was treated with kindness or con- 
tempt, just as it happened. Sometimes he wandered 
away for hours in the near mountains, shivering if it 
was cold, contented if the sun shone—liking the pine 
trees, the wany-hued peaks, the rush of the milk-white 
stream in the dark gorges; for he was not at all dull to 
beauty. 

One summer day, in his aimless climbing, Pierre 
knelt at a wayside shrine to repeat his prayers. He 
seldom said more than ‘‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven” before his thoughts wandered and his eyes 
opened to gaze over the valley where the toy-like cot- 
tages nestled, or beyond the crags, where the goats 
climbed, where he looked for blue-bells and yellow vio- 
lets—yes, far over all these, where gigantic gray rocks 
were upreared like columns. ‘‘It is the holy Saints’ 
Cathedral,” was Pierre's simple explanation of what he 
saw there ; for at sixteen he knew more of religion than 
of anything else. Nobody but a priest, a sister, or some 
one at a shrine ever undertook to give him much in- 
struction. 

This particular afternoon Pierre was lonely and mo- 
rose. Instead of studying the rose-tinted heights, he 
curiously examined his hands, his arms, his legs. They 
seemed to him, with reason, strong and shapely mem- 
hers. If he were dressed in as bright a green vest as 
was Andreas, the chamois hunter; if he wore on it as 
many silver ornaments ; if he, too, thrust a red rose in 
his uxt and a cock’s feather, why would he not be just 
as fine a fellow as Andreas Mayr himself? Why did 
people invariably shake their own heads when they 
pointed at Pierre's 

Thinking io this doleful fashion, he scarcely gave a 
vlance at a stranger who, apparently mucb fatigued, 
sat down beside him. He took a flask from his knap- 
suck, drank a little wine, and asked how far it was to 
I.——, [It would have made no difference to Pierre if 
he had been tuid that this was one of the learned men of 
the world. What was science to him? He answered 
civilly, and continued his reflections, while the traveler, 
being worn from exercise, sheltered himself by getting 
where the shrine kept off the wind. Something in the 
peasant’s face made the older man remark, at last, ‘‘ You 
seem to be in trouble, friead.” 

Pierre stared, wondering for a moment if the gentle- 
man had detected that he was ‘ lacking ;” then he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes ; I never can do anything for myself.” 

The scientist regarded him attentively for a time—and 
then forgot him. He was nothing but a type to him ; 
almost everything in the world was a type to this thinker, 
who by and by muttered to himself: ‘‘ As Swift says, 
‘a pernicious race of odious vermin.’ We must needs 
take to the hills for thoughts of strength or beauty, for 
down below, truly, a man must be forever doing some- 
thing for himself —getting the next man’s penny.” 

The gentleman spoke so warmly that Pierre feared 
he was blaming him, whereas his misanthropy arose 
chietly from the grazing of his legs on the rocks and 
the loss of his dinner. 

‘‘ What shall I do about it?” asked the boy, meekly 
and vaguely. 

‘‘Do? Why, do something for somebody else, if you 
want to be unlike other men !” 

‘*] don’t want to be so—but you see I am,” was the 
answer, as Pierre looked about for his alpenstock, pre- 
paratory to leaving the stranger alone. The latter said : 
‘* Don’t let me distur) you,” and then offered him a few 
kreutzers. Pierre refused them simply, crossed himself 
before the crucifix, and went trudging down the path 
woven back and forth like a ribbon on the mountain's 
side. Before he turned quite out of sight of the man, 
he looked back to nod a good-by—or, rather, to see if 
the tallest snow-peak behind the shrine was yet illu- 
mined by the late sunset. Pierre took more notice of 
these sights than did any one else in the hamlet; to use 
his eyes was all he had todo. But that moment, as he 
stood still, a thought (the gift of the man up there) grew 
and filled his half-vacant mind. 

Help somebody else! That was a work he could do! 
Why was it not as fine as hunting or fishing ? There 
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was always and everywhere some one to help, so he 
never need be troubled about himself again. Every- 
thing would now settle itself so simply! With a joyful 
carol, Pierre started on, the nails in his heavy shoes 
clattering on the stones as he hastened toward the little 
house below. Had he been winged, he could have 
reached it better by direct flight of a half-mile down ; 
but, winding as he did, this way and that, its painted 
walls, its roof held on by stones, appeared and disap- 
peared. 

From that night this simple boy, who had always 
been harmless, was something more. He immediately 
put himself at everybody’s beck and call, no matter 
what was the service required. When the men had no 
task for him, he would betake himself to the old town 
pump by the Rathaus, where, in the great stone troughs 
under the many spouts, the women came to wash linen ; 
and here, patiently yoked to their big wooden buckets, 
he would fetch and carry for them by the hour. Later 
in the day, if they took their everlasting knitting, and 
visited one another, Pierre would cheerfully watch their 
babies : and, considering that the cottages usually had 
precipices instead of lawns before their doors, his was 
not a needless attention. Summer days, when the many 
tourists went past in the diligences, he would run with 
gifts of edelweiss, alpine roses, or sour plums, plainly 
showing his lack of wit, however, by letting his com- 
panions catch the coppers that rattled down to him. 

Now, in course of time, the boy became a man ; but 
one so beloved that he was rarely pitied. His parents 
died, and left him nothing, yet he never went hungry, 
and he never begged. When he was twenty years old, 
there began among the Tyrolese one of their many 
memorable struggles for independence, and Pierre heard 
constantly the details of maneuvers and ambuscades, 
of how his people foiled and daunted a foe whose num- 
bers were great, whose troops were well disciplined, 
and whose spies were everywhere on the mountains. 
Indeed, he understood the state of affairs much better 
than any of his neighbors would have supposed pos- 
sible; but he meekly promised them never to answer 
one question asked him by a stranger in his rambles on 
the heights. They feared lest he, in his simplicity, 
should aid the enemy. 

A strange, wild warfare was this wage by the hardy 
mountaineers! Simple signals by day, beacon lights by 
night, would serve to send forth almost simultaneously 
all the men and even the strong women of a hundred 
hamlets. These Tyrolese, in bands, would thread de- 
files overhanging roads passed by the hostile troops, and 
a few expert riflemen would make fearful havoc among 
the enemy’s officers ; meanwhile the women rolled rock 
and stone down the steeps with terrible effect. If, in 
turn, they were hard pressed, they could disappear as if 
by magic, and, by reason of their knowledge of every 
height, path, nook, and turn, a rapid pursuit was hope- 
less. 

But let the signal for rising be by night or by day, 
Pierre was always left at home with the sick, the aged, 
and the babies. He made one and all his especial care ; 
but, simpleton as he was, he felt his freedom from active 
service to be inglorious. 

One August day, the people of the little village had 
banished thoughts of strife and bloodshed, for the ene- 
my seemed to have been effectually repelled. On this 
particular date (a Saint’s day, of course) had been ap- 
pointed a great shooting-match—a trial of skill among 
the marksmen of several contiguous valleys. Now, the 
details of the affair have no connection with this simple 
story, so suftice it to record that Andreas Mayr was the 
victor, and that he was borne home with flags flying and 
bands playing. The target was proudly hung up before 
his cottage, as a trophy, and the day ended with a dance 
in his honor. 

Pierre was a very fair shot, and he could any time 
dance with the merriest ; but, for a wonder, he was that 
evening quite downcast. He merely strolled up to the 


rambling inn, and, standing by a little window in its | 


frescoed side, looked sadly into the ballroom. A 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Marie was within. She was the 
prettiest maid in the Tyrol (or so Pierre thought), and as 
good as pretty. Atevery ball she danced once with him, 
and frequently told him ‘‘to be content, for the saints 
loved him;” then she would slip away to whirl gayly about 
with the chamwis hunter. Pierre, obedient to her be- 
hest, always had been ‘‘content,” not thinking of any- 
thing more—unless it was to admire the silver chain on 
Marie’s velvet bodice, or the wild little slippers under 
her red petticoat. But this night he leaned his head on 
the casement and sighed. At sunset he had happened 
to see a pretty, a suggestive sight. He wasin the mar- 
ket-place, near the great stone Apostles, when Marie 
came to meet Andreas Mayr, after his victory. He was 
so flushed and handsome, jesting in the crowd of his 
excited friends, and she came blushing, her hands full of 
fiowers, and lightly tossed a garland around the hero’s 
neck. It was not the common little custom, however, 
that most impressed poor dull Pierre. It was the ililu- 
ming of her face, the beautiful lovelight then turned 
suddenly full on Andreas. 


Yes, how strong and agile Andreas was! Who could 
shoot, wrestle, dance, sing, or play the fiddle as he could— 
easily, gracefully ? It was wonderful to be so gifted ; 
and, reflecting on his perfections, Pierre was nol eager 
to go in for his own dance with Marie, for her few kind 
words. He had liked that quaint saying of hers until 
to-night ; remembering it now, a tear rolled down his 
cheek and fell on his coarse jacket. Yes, the saints 
loved him, but it was because they were pitiful and saw 
that nobody on earth loved him as—Andreas Mayr was 
loved. How good it was for Andreas that Marie looked 
into his face! The holy saints were a long way off ; the 
path was over the iciest heights, beautiful, doubtless, 
but very cold. 


In this mood, Pierre turned away to a little lodge he 


had built above the village. On the threshold he glanced 
at the dark hills behind him; for every peasant was 
constantly on the watch for a signal fire; then he looked 
below, where red lights showed the dancers flitting 
about in their little circle of brightuess. Had Pierre 
been wiser he would have known why he was lonely, 
why he sighed in the dark doorway, ‘‘I never do 
much for Marie—or Andreas; it must always be for the 
mules, the old people, or the babies.”’ 

The day after the shooting-match and ball Pierre did 
not return to the hamlet, but roved away from his fel- 
low-creatures ; something like the instinct of a hurt ani- 
mal urging him to get away and be alone. Late in the 
afternoon he found a bit of bread in his pocket, and 
rested while he ate. Then, somewhat refreshed, he sud- 
denly awoke the hill echoes with the notes of a native 
song—a foolish proceeding, as the result proved. Not 
five m'nutes later, he was roughly pounced upon by 
armed French soldiers, who, threatening death if he 
resisted, led him into a near pass where were more sol- 
diers than Pierre had supposed this world contained. 
He was brought before officers at once and questioned, 
but not a word would he answer them. 

‘* Make him!” said the commander, at last, with a 
grim emphasis, which was lost on Pierre. 

“You may jlcy him,” called out a familiar voice, 
‘‘and you will get nothing but his skin! Can’t you see 
by his face he is an idiot ?” 

Pierre had never seemed more like an imbecile than 
at that moment. To be captured as he had been was 
sufticiently surprising, but to hear Andreas Mayr speak 
from the French soldiery completed his stupefaction ! 
Nevertheless, a rifle was pointed at his head, and no 
means were spared to frighten him into his wits if he 
had any in reserve. Not a sound broke from his lips, 
not a gleam of intelligence passed over his counte- 
nance. 

‘‘Let the fool alone and go on with the other. I'll 
wager that scamp knows enough,” exclaimed the com- 
mander of the expedition, at last ; and his zealous fol- 
lowers proceeded to ‘‘make” Mayr give them all de- 
sired information. 

‘Do anything you se@ fit to him,” coolly remarked 
the chief. ‘‘If he holds out fo long, you might cripple 
him, so he shoots and climbs no more. These Tyrolese 
may hate to be tamed for house pets. And let the idiot 
see the show ; perhaps it will wake him up.” 

Pierre was accordingly pushed forward where he could 
watch poor Mayr, the pride of the valley, tortured, 
taunte:, questioned, yet for a time holding out bravely. 
Then came the test. Would Marie’s strong, handsome 
lover let himself be maimed for life ? 

A dull cloud of horror inwrapped Pierre while Andreas 
suffered; the tender-hearted fellow wasagonizing in sym- 
pathy with his friend, yet that sympathy was wholly 
without thought of the means of escape from torture. 
Of course they would never tell the plans of their coun- 
trymen, never direct these wretches along the paths to 
their quiet homes —What! under brutal hands and 
swords upraised, was Andreas Mayr answering ? 

**Oh, Mayr! die’ die’ Don’t tell them that, Mayr!” 
shrieked Pierre, awake, alert enough at that instant. 

‘‘Ha, ha!now! Our idiot finds his senses !” roared 
an officer. 

*« Let him take that for meddling,” cried another, aim- 
ing at Pierre, who had sprung close to Andreas and was 
whispering, protesting. 

With a quick lurch Mayr pitched against Pierre, and 
the ball meant for the heart of the latter passed into the 
other’s brain. The chamois hunter had yielded for one 
moment, only to decide in the next that a fool’s life was 
worth more than a coward’s, and, in that quick choice of 
his, even Pierre was intelligedt enough to see the motive. 

“I will never tell her, An@reas! I will never tell any 
one what you did,” as the senseless form of his friend 
rolled at his feet. 

‘‘ Never you mind what you won't tell, young man, 
We know we are not far from L——, and you will guide 
us there in the shortest time possible. Up, men, and 
on !” 

“Ja wohl!” muttered Pierre, with another glance 
at the dead ; then soon, between two soldiers, he seemed 
leading the way—a cowed, obedient guide. He was 
really going on at random, utterly disheartened. He 
had not wit enough to plot a cunning trick of any sort, 


but he had loyalty enough to go over the first precipice 
rather than to lead toward L——. 

On and on they went ; thesun glittered brightly on his 
companion’s weapons ; he could hear the soldiers’ steady 
tramp behind him. Before—far away and beautiful 
that sanctuary of the blessed on the heights. Sorrow- 
ful, bewildered, he haply espied a twisted pine just 
ahead, and at once bethought himself that at that point 
a series of bold leaps would give hiin a choice of various 
zigzag footpaths down which he could hardly be followed, 
for who would know what one he had taken when all 
were alike to ,his pursuers? He lag-ed more stupidly 
along until the critical moment, then, lo! he was gone. 

With yells of chagrin a score of men plunged after 
him, rolling, stumbling downthe steepdeclivity, swear- 
ing as they were entrapped in the thick underbrush. 
Almost the first second had hidden Pierre; the next he 
was in what he hoped would be for them a veritable 
labyrinth. Down paths, around rocks, down slides he 
went, while the rifle-balls came through the pines like 
hailstones. He was fast making for a low cave when he 
wus shot in the leg, but was not quite crippled. He 
gained the refuge, and waited, hidden, until not a sound 
could be heard but the rush of astream in the gorge 
below ; then, binding a strip of his blue blouse around 
his leg, he tried to think, ‘‘ What next ?” 

Dull, disjointed notions were Pierre’s at most times, 
but now he reasoned slowly and not foolishly. He had 
often heard the enemy’s tactics discussed ; that fact 
helped him. They could not reach his own valley in 
less than one hour ; before that time all the hamlets must 
be aroused, and it was already late in the afternoon. 

The nearest kofel, or mountain-top whereon « signal 
fire could be lighted, was, for a good climber, nearly an 
hour away. For a wounded one? 

‘If I get up in time, it is no matter about the getting 
down,” thought Pierre, creeping out to try his leg. It 
hurt him and bled profusely, but he strained the band- 
age tighter, saying to it simply : ‘‘ You mst, and I will 
pray for youevcry heart-beat until I see the gilded cross 
on the very top! Be brave now !” 

He started, upheld by excitement, and made steady 
progress, well knowing the way ; up, up—fast, faster he 
went, in renewed efforts of energy and will ; then drag- 
ging a bit, growing slowly faint, but always un, whether 
in cold sweat from pain, or getting wild with feverish 
haste as he pictured the pretty valley, sweet Marie, and 
the hateful horde bearing down on the loved ones. 

Pierre was almost up when the twilight melted into 
darkness in the depths below; but a joyous thought 
was animating him at the last: ‘‘I amso glad that [ can 
help somebody beside the babies and the donkeys this 
time! The blessed light will be for the strong men—for 
all! There can’t be many people beyond the Tyrol ! 
Now they will see I can understand enough to help !” 

The last stunted pine was passed, the bleak summit 
was but a few rods further, and it had not been an hour 
since Pierre began to climb. He reached the Ao/f?/, and 
all was as he hoped. Careful hands had heaped high 
the fuel for just such a time as this, and it was well, for 
the boy’s strength was gone. He had climbed in a shoe 
slippery with blood. He was forced to wait for breath 
before he struck the light; to wait seeing blackness 
below, only the first stars overhead, but in the distance 
faint yellow beams from the ‘‘ Saints’ Cathedral.” 

‘* They love my people! They will rejoice with me,” 
said Pierre, kneeling to his work. 

A crackle of dry twigs, a puff or two of smoke, then a 
growing, growing, glorious great signal fire ! Ared ban- 
ner of alarm to stir to instant energy the brave ones far 
down inthe valley! Pierre could fancy how, at the 
first discovered gleam, a fleet messenger would rush to 
light the next pile for the hamlets not to be aroused by 
this. Happy Pierre might now lie down and rest. He 
was too weary to stanch the bleeding wound at once. It 
was sweet to yield to overpowering faintness and seem 
to slip gently into dreams. Or was it no dream that he 
basked in light and warmth? that he murmured a 
prayer when the fire smote into rosy beauty the very 
stones of the mountain-top—when it made radiant that 
One on the crucifix and brought out the shining letters : 
‘* Niemand hat grossere Liebe denn die, dass er sein 
Leben laisset fiir seine Freunde.” (Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. ) 

‘‘T am foolish,” they say,” whispered Pierre, ‘80 I 
must see to it I never let out what Andreas told in the 
Pass. Marie will grieve ; but when they bring him home 
she will say he died for his country—that comforts them 
all. I was just in time—I could not do it again.” 

The great fire roared famously. Soon across a wide 
gulf afar on a peak blazed up another—then another— 
another, until the most distant one was like the blossom- 
ing out of a blood-red rose, or the birth of a fiery star. 
There could be no danger to loved ones that night, 
no victory for the treacherous foe on the morrow. 
Pierre’s fire smoldered low at midnight ; but he did not 
awake to cold or darkness, and when the morning crept 
up the mountain-side, her soft touch fell only on his 
worn garments. Pierre, the simple one, had climbed 
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love in his heart to help everybody else, and I believe 
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even higher. It may be he slipped in at dawn by the 
golden door of his oft-seen Saints’ Cathedral. 

For days it was supposed that Andreas Mayr kindled 
the first signal fireon the Aofel,and was shot on his 
home-returning ; but the truth about Pierre was in time 


memory. Marie, mourning for Andreas, said: ‘‘If 
Pierre bad not sense in his head to do for himself, he had 


it is all well with him now.” 


[| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eitject to The Uhrta- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter The 
anawer will be given as promptly as practicable | 


Near the close of your review of Dr. Dale’s ‘* Manual of Con- 
gregational Principles” you say : 

‘**We believe that these principles are thoroughly sound. But 
so far asthey involve the right of every believer In Christ to be- 
come a member of a Christian chureh, so far as they declare that 
any organization which denies this right,and requires anything 
else than a simple faith in Christ as a living Saviour from sin as 
acondition for membership, is something less than a church of 
Christ, they are quite as fully recognized in this country by the 
Baptist churches, and by many Presbyterian churches, as by 
those which call themselves Congregational.” 

I may not get your meaning, but so far asthe Baptist Church is 
econeerned, one condition of membership is immersion, in addi- 
tion to *‘asimple faith in Christ ;’ and it is quite as absolutely 
insisted upon. Is it not? Hvuau O. PENTECOsT. 


Most Congregational churches require baptism no less than 
the Baptist churches as a condition of church membership ; 
but they differ in their definition of baptism. In our judg- 
ment, baptism is a proper ordinary method of admir sion to 
chureh membership ; but no Christian church should refuse 
admission to a sincere Friend, even though he does not 
believe in water baptism, provided he does not enter the 
church as a propagandist of his peculiar views. Very few 
churches consistently adopt the principles which Mr. Dale 
lays down, and which we believe are warranted by the New 
Testament. 


Will you please answer, under the head of ** Inquiring Friends,” 
these questions: What commentary on the New Testament is 
considered the best? Price, and where obtained. Iam told that 
anew commentary by Dr. Crosby is soon to beissued, and that 
this is to be published in connection with the old and new version 
of the New Testament. Is it too soon to ask as to the merits of 
this new book of Dr. Crosby's? A SUBSCRIBER. 


We know of no commentary on the New Testament better, 
on the whole, for the English student, than Alford’s ‘*‘ New 
Testament for English Readers,’ published by Lee & Shep- 
herd. Ellicott’s ‘‘ New Testament Commentary,’’ publisxed 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York City, is also an admirable 
one. A. 8. Barnes & Co. are publishing one by the senior 
editor of The Christian Union, which has been carried 
through the Gospels and the Book of Acts. We are not able 
to give you any information about the reported commentary 
by Dr. Crosby, except that he is a thoroughly accurate Bib- 
lical scholar and an independent student of the Bible. Any 
work from his pen would be sure to possess exceptional 
value. 


Please tell us what is the process of ** photogravure.*’ 
E. H. M. 
There are several processes which come under the general 
head of photogravure or photo-engraving. A general defi- 
nition, given by Knight’s ‘‘ Mechanical Dictionary,’”’ is: ‘A 
process in which the action of light on a sensitized surface 
is madeto change the nature or condition of the substance 
of the plate, or its coating, so that it may by processes be 
made to afford a printing surface corresponding to the 
original from which the photographic image was derived.’’ 
The neme is also applied to the simple photographing of an 
original upon a block or plate to serve as a guide to the 
graver. Of late years great advances have been made in 
photo-engraving, and the various process of reproduction 
furnish some surprisingly good results at a much less cost 
than that of direct wood engraving. The originals may 
be reduced or enlarged on any scale desired without trouble. 
Gelatine is often used for the engraved surface or matrix 
from which the cast or electroty pe is made. 
Will you please tell me through your paper (1) why the plains 
west of Quebec, Canada, where the battle between Wolfe and 
Montcalm was fought, are called ‘‘The Plains of Abraham ’’? 
(2) Has there ever been more than one volume published of the 
** Lectures and Sermons of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Guard’’? 
(3) Do you think it possible for a Christian to live a holy life, or, 
in other words, to be saved from sin, in this world * 
Troy, N. ¥. 


1. Mr. Francis Parkman, in his ‘‘ Wolfe and Montcalm,’’ 


just published, says that the Plains of Abraham were named 
from one Abraham Martin, a pilot known as Maitre Abra- 
ham, who had owned a piece of land there early in the his- 
tory of the colony. 2. We can find no trace of a second 
volume of Dr. Guard’s lectures. 3. If you mean a sinless 
life, we do not think any Christian ever does or has. 


In your answer to ‘‘A Truth-Seeker,’’ The Christian Union, 
August 14, you say: “*Wedo not believe that God punishes 
everlastingly the sins of a life of threescore and ten years.”’ I 
should like to know the Scriptural authority for, or how you ar- 

rive at, such an opinion. I am inquiring for information. — 
A DakKoTA SUBSCRIBER. 


The Scriptural doctrine of future punishment is not that 
God punishes everlastingly the sins of a lifetime, but that 
punishment will last as long as sin lasts, and he who re 
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ABOUT MANNERS. 
By ELIzaABETH CUMINGS, 


N spite of philosophy and science, in spite of com- 
mon schools and colleges, in spite of the church and 
Sunday-school, there lurks within each one of us the 
savage the Scriptures aptly name ‘‘the natural man.” 
Culture of the heart and head may tone down his ruder 
instincts, and make his methods of expression more 
subtle ; but however refined he may become superfi- 
cially, he is of the earth, earthy, and nearly related to 
his humble kinsfolk, the beasts. He has keen appetites. 
He hates bother. He loves his ease ; and without his 
ruler and guide, ‘‘the hidden man of the heart,” he 
would speedily reduce manners to the etiquette observed 
among the four-footed folk, who enforce respect for 
their individual rights by a vigorous use of teeth and 
claws. In manners, even in the most empty forms of 
etiquette, there is an expression of the higher nature of 
man, for they delicately express his recognition of his 
own dignity and the dignity of his fellows. 
There is something essentially of the nature of benev- 
olence in good manners. ‘‘ Pleasant words,’’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘‘ areas honey-comb ; sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones.” It is a mistake to regard them as a mere 
accom plishment.. They are more than that, even when 
the motive that prompts them is self-love or self-interest. 
They have as absolute a value as the bread and coal 
& man may give his neighbor because he is secretly 
anxious to have his generosity published in the morning 
papers. Few human beings are self-centered, and there 
are many men and women whose estimate of themselves, 
and their ability to do anything good or useful in the 
world, is powerfully influenced by the treatment they 
receive from their acquaintances. If they have limited 
means and narrow culture, they are intenseiy sensitive to 
the smaller courtesies of social life. It is useless to say 
they are foolish. They cannot change what they call 
‘* their feelings,” or their natures, any more than a cat can 
clothe herself in feathers. To them a word, a smile, a 
little kindly interest, are as vital and valuable as food is 
to a hungry man. 

A certain perception of beauty and fitness, or, as 
Emerson characteristically names it, ‘‘ measure,’ is ex- 
pressed in fine manners. Given this perception, which 
is partly intellectual, partly sensuous, and a shallow, sel- 
fish man may appear to be well-bred under favoring cir- 
cumstances. But the good manners that are an outward 
expression of an inward state have certain qualities the 
counterfeit never have, and one of them is tender tact 
in the bestowal of social mercies. I once saw a good- 
hearted but foolish and ignorant woman made very 
wretched because when she had moved into a strange 
town a well-to-do neighbor called upon heron a rainy 
day and wearing a rubber cloak. ‘‘ Mrs. Blank would 
not have called the first time, dressed in that way, upon 
any other woman living on this street,” she wept, and 
she was right. There was in the lack of formality a 
covert but certain indication of the low place she occu- 
pied in her neighbor’s esteem, and a woman of finer 
breeding and feeling would have spared her the bumil- 
iation of knowing it. 

Fine consideration and sympathy are ingrained in 
good manners. When I was a school-girl I was one 
Sunday the guest of a girl friend. At church my friend's 
father met an old minister whom he had known years 
before in the country village where he was born, and he 
brought the old gentleman home to dine withhim. A 
shy, delicate man, 1t was evident the minister had been 
willing to serve in the waste places of the Master's vine- 
yard, where the hire was small and the laborers few, 
for his clothes were pathetically shabby, and the simple 
elegance and formal serving of the dinner bewildered 
him, and made him nervous. With the fruit some fin- 
ger-bowls were brought in, and, after eyeing the one by 
his plate a moment, he raised it to his lips and drank off 
the water. ‘‘ Excuse me, ma'am,” he said, touching it 
| with his withered fingers, ‘‘  neversaw such pretty cups 
before. What do you call them? I would like to buy 
one for my little girl.” 

‘‘They are plain ruby bowls ; I think that is what 
they are called,” said the hostess, sipping from her own. 
‘‘ Do not buy one ; I have a very pretty one I should love 
to send to your daughter, if you will be kind enough 
to accept it.” 

There was not the moving of an eyelash. The host 
glanced at his wife with loving pride, and followed her 
example. Even Master Tom, aged six, who was ready 
to laugh on all possible occasions, and was always mak- 
ing inopportune remarks, gravely drank from his finger- 
bowl, and slipped down from his chair without a word, 
and I heard him say afterward to his sister, ‘‘ Doesn't 
mamma have lovely thoughts! She’s going to give him 
that pretty big cup, that’s just like a finger-bow]l with a 
handle to it. Oh, I hope he'll never know what those 


How sweetly patient and calm are gentle manners ! 
Courtesy is often finest when negative: when, instead 
of seeking to entertain others, we let them entertain us. 
It is a small thing to be silent, and it is often the kind- 
est thing we can do for a man to let him talk. Gentle 
receptivity puts the shyest and most timid man at ease 
and at his best, and to do that is a finer pleasure than 
detailing one’s own notions and experiences in the most 
elegant and happy periods. Do not be in a hurry. 
Emerson says, ‘‘ Hurry is for slaves.” Ah! the slaves 
whoare bought and sold in the market-place do not 
hurry. It is the greedy man, who is free to get and to 
keep all he can lay his hands upon, who hurries. ‘I do 
not like to go North, because the men there are all in 
Such a mighty hurry they cannot be civil,” a Southern 
man once said before me. I am not sure that a finer 
sense of the sweet kindliness that is ene of the springs 
of gentle manners would not have softened this criti- 
cism, for the sake of the Northern woman, alone among 
strangers, who listened to him ; but to a candid mind 
not puffed up with vainglory the criticism is suggest. 
ive. No doubt the great prosperity of the North may 
be partly owing to the push and energy necessary to live 
in it, and developed by the rigor of its arctic winters : 
but there is hurry which is mere clatter and neise. This 
sort of hurry never accompanies the great undertakings 
of strong men, but is characteristic of small minds and 
weak nerves. It is rarely graceful or gracious, and 
always robs courtesy of its finest charm. 

A dignified reserve is a quality of good manners. Jt 
may be poverty of thought that leads one to talk of him- 
self, and to describe his various aches and pains and the 
remedies he has used to alleviate them, but it may be 
vulg rand self-absorbed selfishness. If I have a head- 
ache, shall [ seek to make the day disagreeable to my 
friend, and consume his time, telling him the nostrums I 
have used to cure it? Nay. It may be he is suffering 
a neuralgia, of which he is too generous to complain, 
and if I must talk, let me tell him of the pleasant time I 
had yesterday or last week. Women are great sinners 
in this respect, and, so far does a morbid desire for sym- 
pathy carry some of them, they talk about their ailments 
even to gent.emen, with the most amazing frankness. 
If one is ill, let him enter into his chamber, and send 
for his family doctor, and, in the name of all that is 
pleasant and decent, let him keep his pills, plasters, 
powders, and blisters out of sight. 

To this category of sins against manners belongs the 
almost universal habit of complaining about servants. 
If one makes or receives balf a dozen calls in an after- 
noon, five out of six women one meets will consume the 
time relating their afflictions with their servants, till, 
after listening to their long wail of fault-finding and 
grumbling, one is tempted to cry out, ‘‘I wish you had 
no servants! I wish you hud to work with your own 
hands till you learned the value of these humble help- 


With parlors and withdrawing-rooms tastefully adorned, 
why take your friend to the kitchen ? Why show him 
the dish-pan, the size of the potato-parings in the slop- 
bucket, and the amount of Jard consumed in the article 
of pie? You havea garden full of roses and lilacs ; per- 
haps ne loves flowers, and lives where he cannot raise a 
spear of grass : let him enjoy vours. You have a library ; 
perhaps he loves books : let him look at them and touch 
‘them at his ease. No matter how pleasantly he smiles, 
he bears his secret load of care, and if there is a bright 
place in your home or life let him enjoy it. Do not 
take him to the kitchen and grumble about the maids; 
it is possible that when he is at home poverty compels 
him to serve himself, in weariness ef body and vexation 
of spirit. Above all, keep the door of the closet in which 
is secreted the family skeleton under lock and key, and 
if possible conceal the door with graceful drapery. 
Unless the home is a sanctuary where the pain, the 
weakness, the mistakes, and the failures of each mem- 
ber of the household are sacred, it is nothing. 


ONE WAY. 


NE morning last week an earnest-looking woman, 
past middle life, came into the office of The 
Christian Union, and asked for the address of the Presi- 
dent of the ‘‘ Working-Girls’ Club,” a description of 
which she had recently seen in The Christian Union. A 
litule conversation brought out the reason of her query. 
She lived on a street near a large factory, and had be- 
come interested in the young girls who worked there, be- 
cause they passed her house two or three times every 
day ; she wanted to do something for them, something 
that would make life better and brighter. She wanted 
to organize a club. She had no money; but she did 
have a pleasant room, and in it a good piano. How 
should she go to work ? 
It was evident that a completely organized club, with 
a regularly drafted constitution and by-laws, president, 
secretary, and the whole galaxy of officers, was in her 
mind, and a club organized on any other basis was not 
to be thoughtof. With half of the would-be philanthro- 


mains incorrigible will therefore remain under the just con- 
demnation of God. , 


bowls are used for |” 
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ers, and sympathy with their mistakes and ignorance.” 
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the first step in their attempt to help those less fortu- 
nate than themselves. They form a theory, and mean 
that their future beneficiaries shall fit the theory, in- 
stead of finding their needs and conforming the theory 
to them. 

A man who sees a popular want, and, having seen the 
want, makes an article to supply it, reaches success 
much quicker and more surely than he who makes 
an article and then must create ataste or desire among 
the people for it. 

The man or woman who wishes to help another man 
or woman into a brizhter, better life, must first find 
one whose need it is in their power to help. People are 
rarely helped in crowds. It is the subtle influence that 
comes from direct personal contact that teils on the life 
and char: cter. 

Suppose our friend, who is so anxious to help the girls 
who have aroused her sympathy and interest, is able to 
attract to her room, for two evenings of each week, 
three of them, and by her conversation and practical 
help, because of greater intelligence, opens new views 
of life and its attendant responsibilities. Look at the 
immense circle of influence that is continually widening. 
Many of these girls marry and have homes of their own, 
made cleaner and brighter and prettier because of the 
evenings spent in the company of an intelligent woman 
and in a home the like of which they had not dreamed 
of. Fortheir only ideas of home are one of disorder and 
poverty of a greater or less degree, or the highly ex- 
travagant description of homes as presented in the sen- 
sational story papers or novels, the only literature to 
which they have access - a home modestly, plainly, and 
cheaply furnished is to them a revelation, and its effect 
will be apparent when they furnish homes of their own. 
Guiding them to make wiser selections when purchas- 
ing for their own wardrobe, creating a taste for quiet 
colors, good material, and plainly made dresses for the 
street, will have its influence on their whole life. Put- 
ting into their hands books on hygiene, and leading 
them to talk on the subject, in order that they may _bet- 
ter understand the laws that govern their own being, 
will be, many times, their salvation morally as well as 
physically ; and not only their salvation, but that of 
their children. 

There are hundreds of women all over this country 
who are conscious that they are not doing for others. 
They are anxious, but do not know how to go to work 
to help make better even their one little corner of this big 
earth. Open your home one evening in the week to two 
or three girls who have no home, or but the excuse fora 
home. Do not patronize them ; make them friends, 
and do not have a routine for each evening. So far as 
isin your power, make them acquainted with a clean, 
orderly life, lived for the purpose of fitting one’s self for 
the future, here and hereafter ; a life not lived simply for 
feeding and clothing the body, but lived for the purpose 
cf doing God’s work wherever he has placed you. Show 
them that every life is part of God’s plan for the whole. 
Think what it would be to close our eyes on this world 
with the blessed consciousness that we had helped to 
create three happy homes ! 

Should it be that this gathering of two or three nearly 
homeless ones be the means of drawing the dozens or 
the fifties, then launch out into a club-room and officers 
and all the opportunities that come with such an organ- 
ization. Let the club be a growth; it will be surer of a 
long and useful life. 

About three weeks ago the writer had the opportunity 
of spending an evening in a parlor with a half dozen work- 
ing-girls of New York, who were given the privilege of 
inviting their gentlemen friends to spend one evening 
each week with them at a certain home. The back 
parlor, which contained the piano, was devoted to their 
use, and, to our amazement, we discovered that three of 
the six girls played the instrument with no mean skill, 
and one of the gentlemen afforded us twenty minutes of 
delightful enjoyinent by his music. Many of the 
boarding-houses where the girls live have no parlors, 
and those who live with friends or relatives are, 
many times, no better off in that respect. There 
would need to be restrictions, and the girls who would 
be benefited by the privilege would not feel those re- 
strictions irksome. Those who would object to control 
would need to be helped in another way. 

It is possible for many women to make their home 
a blessing outside of theirown circle. As youopen your 
windows on a dark night so that the light may guide the 
traveler, open the door to some friendless one, and let 
them find heart-warmth as well as furnace-warmth 
when they come in. ; 


PREPARING. 


OW many mothers dread the thought of the 
influx of toys at Christmas from the grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, aunts, and cousins to the olive 
branches of the home! Howcan the house hold any 
more? Every closet is full, the children’s room is never 
in order because of the toysand books with which it is 
crowded, and yet it seems a pity tothrow them away. Do 
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not. Talk to the children next Sunday afternoon about 
the number of children in New York whose parents or 
relations are too poor to buy Christmas gifts for them, 
and who will not have any unless they are sent by 
strangers; of the sick children who are confined to one 
room and whose amusement must be all indoors. Then 
propose that all of the toys and books of which they 
are tired, or with which they are willing to part, be put 
into good condition and sent to some hospital or home in 
time to be presented for Christmas gifts. Cover books 
whose coverings are defaced, or torn, with clean paper, 
and put a Christmas card on the cover. When the 
leaves of the books are torn, cut out the pictures and 
paste them into ascrap-book, or send the scrap-book 
blank, with the cut pictures in boxes, and a bottle of 
mucilage, a most enjoyable present for an invalid child, 
who will amuse itself for hours putting the pictures in 
their places. A box of water-color paints is a very 
acceptable gift. A rejuvenated doll with a wardrobe 
cut out, but not made, will be just the thing to send to a 
little miss to induce her to use her needle and thimble ; 
have one suit for the doll conipleted, as a guide. Mend 
the broken toys, and repaint them ; they will be new 
to the hapless little recipients. Ofcourse, to really enjoy 
the giving, the givers should make some sacrifice ; let 
them add new toys or books to the collection by earn. 
ing money by some effort or self-denial. A wise mother 
will suggest, not 

It would add to the health and comfort of hundreds 
of the poor children in New York if, with the toys 
sent, articles of wearing apparel were added : warm 
dresses that your children have outgrown, skirts, or 
stockings—any article that will keep out the cold from 
the miserably fed bodies. 

The Fruit and Flower Mission, at 243 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, during the two weeks preceding the holidays, 
keep open all the time, and a committee is in attendance 


to receive, repack, and send out the goods received, 


among the tenement-houses and the hospitals of the 
city. All kinds of food are very acceptable to this 
mission, and will be judiciously distributed. 

In the city of New York there are 4,000 cash-girls 
under fifteen years of age. These children are paid 
from $2 to $3.50 per week. They are all the children 
of poor parents, and what they earn goes to swell the 
family income. The majority of these girls are insuf- 
ficiently clothed. They must have dresses that are 
whole, but hundreds of these children do not know what 
it is to wear a flannel garment, and the cotton garments 
worn are far from being new or whole. This winter 
100 flannel petticoats have been donated and distrib- 
uted among the most destitute ; three times that’ num- 
ber are} absolutely needed. Overshoes, rubber cloaks 
that are worn out at the bottom, can be rchemmed, 
and will do to protect some child from the storm ; mit- 
tens, hoods, shoes, any garment in a fair condition, will 
be acceptable at the Home, 204 East 16th Street, New 
York. 

The Home for Little Wanderers, the Five Points House 
of Industry, the Newsboys’ Lodging-Houses, stand in 
positions where they can be the medium of reaching 
the most needy. Men’s clothes of all descriptions would 
be most acceptabie at all the lodging-houses, or they 
could be sent to the office of the Children’s Aid Society, 
19 East Fourth Street. Go carefully through the 
closets and select such garments as you can spare, put 
them in good order, and send them with the chil- 
dren’s gifts to the poor and the helpless. 

But in doing this do not forget the beggar at the 


gate. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


R. CYRUS EDSON, of the Second Sanitary Divis. 
ion, is doing good work in his department, inves- 
tigating as to the quality of the prepared goods put 
upon the market by the various canning and preserving 
factories. Many and stringent as the laws are for the 
protection of the public, certain advantages can be 
taken with impunity by the manufacturers. No pre- 
pared goods placed in the windows are more tempting 
or alluring than the jellies and canned fruits, and in re- 
gard to these Dr. Edson says : 

‘‘Few persons know to what extent aniline is used to 
color jellies and preserved fruits, such as are sold in the 
markets. The dealers who use aniline in that manner 
are guilty of commercial fraud, but they cannot be pun- 
ished under existing laws. No serious harm would 
result from the practice if the dealers were careful to 
use only pure aniline, but some use the drug adulter- 
ated with arsenic. Thus the appearance of the fruit 
and jellies is improved by the aid of poison. Of 
course the amount of poison in acan of jelly would not 
be great enough to cause immediate sickness, but the 
constant reception ¢f the poison into the system of any 
person will work mischief finally. The laws against 
adulteration of foods ought to be more stringent, in 
order to protect people against those manufacturers who 
would risk the lives of their fellow-men in order to 
make money.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of thts department will be glad to recetve questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


Will The Christian Union be kind enough to publish in its col- 
umns a poem beginning — 
** Hush, my bahe ! lie still and slumber ; 
Holy angels guard thy bed : 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently fall upon thy head,” 


giving the author's name, and greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


Hush, dear child ! lie still and slumber ; 
Holy angels guard thy bed, 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling ou thy head. 


Sleep, my babe! thy food and ruiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide, 
All without thy care and payment ; 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, — 

When from heaven he descended, 
And became a child like thee | 


Soft and easy is thy cradle; 
Coarse and bard thy Saviour lay, 

When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 


Was there nothing but a manger 
Wretched sinners could afford 
To receive the heavenly Stranger? 

Did they thus affront their Lord % 


See the joyful shepherds round him, 
Telling wonders from the sky : 

Where they sought him, there they found him, 
With his virgin-mother by. 


‘Twas to save thee, child, from dying, 
That thy blest Redeemer came : 
He by groans and bitter erving 
Saved thee from burning fame. 


May’st thon live to know and fear him, 
Trust and Jove him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face, and sing his praise. —/I<aac Warts. 


In an English periodical there has recently been a lively 
discussion concerning wasps. Some assert that wasps are 
fond of eating the common house- fly, and give incidents to 
proveit. Others claim that the wasps only destroy the flies 
which annoy them. Our housemaid would agree with the 
former, having often, she asserts, seen the wasp prepare 
and partake of a luncheon consisting of freshly killed flies. 
In the course of the discussion above referred to occurs the 
following paragraph : 

“Your correspondent at p. 355, Vol. XXX., may be informed 
that in this part of the world wasps enter dwellings by the open 
windows in summer-time, and hunt house-flies unmercifully, 
leaving the dead flies in hundreds on the tloors, ready to be 
swept into a dustpan. This occurs only in the country, and 
where wasps’ nests are near by. Westwoo! quotes from St. 
John’s ‘ Letters to an American Farmer’ that ‘The Americans, 
aware of their (wasps) service in destroying flies, sometimes 
suspend a hornets’ nest in their parlors’ (Introduction to* Mod- 
ern Classification of Insects,’ IL., p. 246, foot-note). 

“GEORGE LAW-soN, 

DALHOUSIE CoLLEGE, ITALIFAX, Nova Scotia, September 8.” 

I quote it to ask you if it can be possible the author of the 
letters could have mistaken a tenantless wasp nest, brought 
intothe house as an ornamental curiosity, for an inhabited 
one, or whether it is possible such a method of destroying 
flies is ever used by American housewives. If such be the 
case, some among your large circle of readers must be able 
to give confirmatory testimony. CURIOSITY. 


In my scrap-book of poetry isthe poem ‘* Blind Spinner.” with 
the signature of to whom you attributed it in your issue 
of September 25. On the opposite page is the same poem with 
the same title, which has the following heading: ‘The follow- 
ing beautiful lines are by the Rey. Frederick Brooks, reetor of 
St. Paul's Church, Cleveland, Ohio. They were published in the 
same number of the ‘Standard of the Cross’ which announced 
his sad death by drowning.” 

I send you this statement in the hope that its publication may 


tend to settle this matter of disputed—or perhaps I ought to say © 


double—authorship. M. B. E. 

Nyack, N. Y. 

The poem is undoubtedly by Mrs. Jackson (‘‘H. H.’’) It 
was attributed to the Rev. Frederick Brooks—the author 
writes us—by a somewhat odd mistake. Tne poem was 
found in Mr. Brooks’s handwriting on his desk immediately 
after his sudden death, apparently one of his last acts hav- 
ing been to copy it out for his own pleasure. His friends 
drew the not unnatural conclusion that Mr. Brooks was the 
author of the lines, and published them under his name. As 
the poem was the opening one in a volume of ‘‘ Verses’ by 
‘* H. H.”’ published several years ago, the mistake was soon 
recognized and was corrected by many periodicals. 


Will you kindly, in the Hints, Questions, and Experiences 
department, give me some advice about the selection of a sew- 
ing-machine? For some reasons I very much like the ‘‘Auto- 
matic No-Tension ’’ machine (Willcox & Gibbs, 658 Broadway), 
but fear the work may not be durable. Please tell me what you 
know about it, and greatly oblige 

Austin, Texas. A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

We cannot recommend any sewing-machine above an- 
other. For twenty years we have used the Wheeler & Wil- 
son, aud like it, but many prefer the Singer machine or the 
Domestic. Chain-stitch machines generally run easier, and 
are less complicated, we believe, but the sewing is more 
likely to mp. Sometimes, when one is ‘‘making over”’ 
clothes, such a stitch is very convenient, but it is often an 
annoyance. We should advise you to seek advice from 
friends who have used sewing-machines, and, if possible, to 
try one before buying. 
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HARRY’S REVENGE. 
By E. M. TrRAQuarn. 


seg OWARDLY sneak !” cried Harry Jackson, pick- 

. ing himself up, and trying to run after a boy 
much bigger than himself, who was just turning the 
corner of the road. Ilis foot, in falling, however, had 
struck against a stone. It was only bruised, yet it gave 
him such pain, when he moved it, that he found it 
would be useless even to attempt to overtake his enemy. 

‘Why, what's the matter, Hal?” called a cheery 
voice from the opposite direction. The voice was 
quickly followed by a curly yellow head witb laughing 
blue eyes, as Will Lester strolled quietly up. His gen- 
eral neatness of get-up formed a marked contrast to poor 
Hlarry’s rather disreputable appearance at the moment, 
covered, as he was, with mud from his fall, and with 
the blood streaming from his nose and cut lip. 

‘‘T'}] be even with him yet, the mean, cowardly ras- 
cal!” was the rather irrelevant reply, and the excited 
boy shook his fist threateningly in the direction the 
other one had just taken. 

‘‘ But who is it, Harry, and what is it all about ?” 
said Will. ‘I'm afraid you are hurt. Lean on me, old 
fellow, and tell me all about it, as we go home.” 

“It is only a bruise,” said Harry, wiping the blood 
from his face, ‘‘ but it has lamed me for the minute. It 
was that big bully, Sam Burgon.” 

‘What has Sam been dving now ? Seems to me he’s 
always after something or other not right.” 

A third boy had just made his appearance on the 


scene. ‘‘ He’s been thrashing you, Harry, I suppose.” 
“It’s ashame!” said Will. ‘ He's half as big again 
as Harry.” 


‘‘T should not have minded it a bit,” replied Harry, 
“if he had only fought fairly.” 

‘* How was it, then ?” cried both the boys in a breath. 

‘* It was one of his usual mean tricks,” replied Harry. 
‘* He came up to me after school was over, and said he 
would walk home with me, as our roads were the same. 
After we had walked a little, he asked me to exchange 
the tortoise-shel)-handled penknife sister Alice gave me 
for some marbles. I told him I did not want the mar- 
bles, and that I could not let him have it besides, be- 
cause of my sister having given it me. Then he got 
angry, and called Alice and me beggarly brats. He 
said, too, we had nothing we had any right to call our 
own. Uponthat, I told him that, if we had no father 
or mother of our own, we had a kind uncle, and did not 
need to beg of any one. That was what he called beggar- 
ly, he said, to be dependent on an uncle for everything. 
I lost my temper at last, and said I had rather be depend- 
ent on anybody, until | was able to work for myself, 
than cheat boys smaller than myself of their pocket- 
money.” 

‘That was a home thrust,” said the two boys, looking 
at each other. 

“Yes!” said Harry. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought not to have 
said it, but I could not help thinking of little Fred 


Madden, whom he made give him sixpence for his old | 


India-rubber ball, not worth a farthing. Well, when I 
said that, he got white with rage, and called me a story- 
teller and a tell-tale. I said I should fight him if he 
called me any more names. Then he hit me in the face 
and knocked me down before I could defend myself.” 

‘* He’s a bully and a sneak! ‘There’s no doubt about 
it,” said the last comer, Frank Leslie. ‘‘ But never you 
mind him, Harry, lad! You have the best of it, after 
all, even though you have no father nor mother. Your 
Uncle John is as yood as a father to you and Alice 
(‘** That he is,” exclaimed Harry in parenthesis), and poor 
Sam has a drunken father, and a mother who spoils him, 
and never tells him whether a thing is right or wrong. 
Now, lads, according to my ideas, we boys like pretty 
much to go our own ways, too. But all the same we 
know it is much better for us not to ve allowed to until 
we know how how to set out properly. Sam is to be 
pitied ; you're not !” | 

‘‘That’s all very well, Frank, but if nobody sets him- 


‘self to fight and put him down, he’ll only get worse and 


worse. I, for one, don't mean to put up with his im- 
pudence, I can tell you,” cried poor Harry, fiercely. 
‘Don’t you think I am right, Will?” | 

‘Do you know,” said Will, thoughtfully, ‘‘I once 
heard father say that we shon'd never try to revenge 
ourselves. Le said, too, that (roc could teach people, 
who seemed so bad that we could do nothing with them, 
in ways we should never think possible. I should leave 
Sam to himself, lal, if | were you.” 

‘‘No, I won't !” said the anzry boy. ‘It’s all very 
well for you to speak, but it would be mean of me to 
pocket his insolence. I shal! have it out with him as 
soon as ever I know how to fight properly. I mean to 
practice.” 

Harry’s home came in sight at this moment, and that 
put a stop to the discussion. The boys parted company. 


- Frank, ‘‘ but Harry will never be able to do it. 


Harry went to his room to wash the signs of the fray 


from his face and brush the mud from his clothes. Like 
all proud natures, he disliked being pitied. So, as he 
could not hide his swollen lip, he could only hope that 
neither his uncle nor Alice would notice it, or ask ques- 
tions. ‘To his great relief, he found thatthe latter had 
been carried off by an aunt to spend a week in the city. 
His uncle said nothing about it, so Harry concluded he 
had not noticed anything. Uncle John, however, was 
by no meaus so blind as his nephew imagined. Ile saw 
by the boy’s flushed face, not to speak of the bruises, 
when they sat down to supper in the evening, that 
something more than usual must have taken place that 
day between Harry and his schoolmates. But his idea 
of education being, in all minor matters, to let children 
think things out for themselves, he made it a practice to 
ask no questions ubless Harry, of his own accord, came 
tc him for advice. ‘‘ 111 do my best,” he was once heard 
to say, ‘‘to let the lad know the difference between 
right and wrong. He can then act upon it himself. It 
makes a milksop of a boy to be always looking after 
him.” 

For some weeks everything at school] went on as usual, 
excepling that Harry and Sam never spoke to each other. 
The latter looked conscious and sullen; the former 
practiced, with unflagging energy, all the athletic sports 
of his school-fellows, consorting for that purpose prin- 
cipally with those who were bigger and stronger than 
himself. 

‘“‘] want to get strong,” he once said, when his 
friends wondered how he could find time to give himseif 
up so much to the sports he had not seemed to care 
about formerly. 

‘*He means mischief, I’m afraid,” said Frank to Will 
one day, shaking his head at Ilarry, who, after a game 
at football, was practicing wrestling with the cock of 
the school, Jim Lancaster. 

‘* Yes,” said Will, gravely ; ‘‘ Harry’s the best fellow in 
the world, but heis awfully proud. He might have got 
over the bullying and knocking down, but he can’t for- 
give Sam for baving called bim and his sister beggars.” 

‘* A good thrashing would do Sam no harm,” replied 
Sam is 


ever so much bigger and stronger than him.” 

‘*T don’t know abcut that,” said Will, thoughtfully. 
‘‘Tlarry is very supple and lithe for his age ; but I don’t 
like him to be so revengeful. If he were to hurt Sam 


really, he would be the first to be unhappy about 


It was true. Harry was one of the best boys at the 
school. tlis lessous were always well learned, but there 


was nothing of the prig about him. Llis generous, 
pleasant ways made him a favorite with master and 
boys alike. Iut he was, as Will Lester said, of a proud 
and haughty temper. Sam Burgon’s stupid taunts ran- 
kled in his mind, until he had almost persauded himself 
that it was his duty to punish him for his meanness. 
Poor Harry was quite unaware that he was only brood- 
ing over w savage Wish for revenge. Meantime his usu- 
ally sweet temper was beginning to give place to morose- 
ness. Even his sister Alice, whom he loved more than 
anything in the world, bad to complain of it occasion- 
ally, when a cross word fell unexpectedly from her usu 
ally affectionate brother. 

‘‘ Never mind it, my dear,” her uncle would say, 
quietly. ‘* Harry ‘Il come all right by and by. He has 
something on his mind just now. ‘The Lord will help 
him to work it off in some way or other.” 

One summer evening the two friends had come to visit 
Harry, and to talk over what they were to do next day. 
It was the eve of « holiday. Frank, who was a great 
rower, proposed a boating excursion up the river. Will, 
who was of an inquiring turn of mind, wished to make 
a party to explore some caves in the neighborhood where 
none of them had ever been yet. Harry was listless 
and indifferent. 

‘* Settle it whichever way you like,” he said. 
quite the same to me.” 

‘* Now, that is too bad,” said Frank, ‘‘ when I «xpected 
you to side with me, as you are such a good rower. We 
can take Alice, too. I’m sure she would like a row on 
the river.” 

‘‘We don’t want Alice,” said Harry, gloomily. 

What ashame!” cried Frank. 
want her. I shall take two oars, and you and Will ose 
each ; so we shall want some one to steer.” 

At that moment he John entered the room. In 


is 


spite of bis dry, quiet manner, he was a great favorite 
with young people, who have a quick instinct in these 
matters. 

‘Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘to morrow is a holiday, I 
hear. What are you going to do with yourselves, eh ?” 

‘* We can't agree about it, sir,” said Will. ‘‘ Frank 
wishes a boating party. I wish to explore the caves at 
Tullibole, over the bill yonder. Harry does not seem to 
care for either the one or the other.” 


I’m not sure,” said Uncle John, ‘‘ that I should like. 


you youngsters to be wandering about in those caves all 
by yourselves. You might get lost in the turnings. 
Some day I shall go with you myself. To-morrow I 
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can’t leave the office. Frank’s plan is the best. What 
objection have you to it, Harry ?” 

‘‘T don’t care to go anywhere,” said Harry, with a 
weary look. ‘‘I shall go and practice wrestling and 
boxing with Jim Lancaster.” 

Uncle John’s face became serious. 

‘‘ Now, look here, Hal,” hesaid, ‘* you have been prac- 
ticing fighting quite more than enough lately. Suppose 
you try something else to-morrow. As you three don’t 
secm likely to agree as to the best means of spending 
your holiday, what should you say to doing something 
quite out of the common rut, in order to please me ? 
Will you promise to do it, whatever it is ?” 

‘Yes, yes, oh yes !” cried Frank and Will, enthusias- 
tically. Boys like novelty just as much as their elders. 
Harry’s assent was more sober. | 

‘* Well,” continued Uncle John, ‘‘my plan is this: 
You are to start for a long walk, each by himself, in 
three different directions. Take plenty with you to eat, 
and spend the whole day outside in whatever manner 
you think best. In the evening you are all to meet here 
for supper, and relate your adventures, whether they 
have been good or bad. Whichever of you I shall find 
to have acted most like a Christian and a gentleman shall 
have, as atoken of my good-will, the new bicycle I have 
just brought home with me. As a matter of course, 
however, I shall expect the boy who gains it not to bea 
niggard in lending it to the other two. What say you ? 
Is it agreed ?” 

‘*A bicycle!” The boys clapped their hands with de- 


light. Even gloomy Harry showed some pleasure at 
the idea. The meeting-place for the morning was 
arranged. No one was to tell the other whither he 


meant to go. 

Next evening, three weary, dust-covered boys made 
their appearance at Uncle John’s just before dusk. 
After a plentiful use of soap and water, and a vigorous 
appliance of the brush and towel, they-sat down to sup- 
per. When that was over, Uncle John called them 
round him. Alice was going away. ‘‘ Don’t go, Alice,” 
he called ; ‘‘ we shall want you as umpire in this matter.” 
Alice returned and seated herself demurely as she was 
bidden. 

‘« Will Lester,” began Uncle John, ‘‘ you are in such 
excellent spirits that I think you must have something 
very nice to tellus. Where have you been, and how 
have you passed the time ?” 

Will smiled. ‘1 have not much to tell, sir,” he said. 
‘As I was to go alone, I thought I might as well take 
my butterfly-net, and try to get a few specimens for my 
cabinet. Well, I don’t know how it was, but although 
I wert to the top of Marly Hill, and then all over the 
downs, I could not fall in with any but the commonest 
sorts, scarcely worth taking, indeed. Then I ate my din- 
ner, and began to think of going home. As I was 
turning, right on a foxglove stalk I saw «a splendid 
death’s-head hawk-moth, the very creature I had been 
wishing for. It was just as if it had come there for me. 
1 whipped up my net, and tried to take it. But it was 
off in an instant. It led me a fine chase, | can tell you. 
At last it flew into a large garden. I followed it with- 
out thinking, and saw it light on a rose-tree in the 
middle of a bed of large and rare carnations. I thought 
I had him then, but my foot stumbled, and down I fell 
smash among the beautiful flowers. They were almost 
entirely destroyed. I was horrified at what I bad done, 
and turned to run away. Then [ thought what a cow- 
ardly thing that would be to do. SoI went boldly up to 
the front door, and asked to see the master of the house. 
When I told him what I had done he was very angry at 
first. But on seeing how sorry I was, he said, grufily, 
I must try to restore the flowers as well as I could. 
When I had done it, he seemed quite pleased, and took 
me into the house, where he showed me a lovely collec- 
tion of butterflies. When Il was going away, he gave 
me a beautiful moth of the very kind I had spoiled his 
carnations trying to catch. He said it was to remind 
me always to act like a gentleman, and not to try to 
sneak meanly out of blunders. ‘That is all, sir !” 

‘*And a very good all it is, too,” said Uncle John. 
‘* Now, Frank, it is your turn.” 

‘‘T have not had much of a walk, sir,” said Frank. 
‘‘T went down by the river, and, as it was very warm, 
I thought I would like to have a swim before beginning 
my waik. So I took off my clothes and plunged in. 
After a quarter of an hour or so, I was making for the 
bank again, when I heard a splash and a loud scream 
from the opposite side, near the bridge. A woman was 
standing there shouting. and wringing her hands. I 
thought at once now it must be, and made for the place. 
A little girl had fallen into the water. She was just 
sinking as I reaehed her. I got hold of her, and man 
aged to keep her head up and swim with her to shore. 
Her mother’s cottage was close at hand, so, after I had 
dressed myself, | went to see how she was. She had 
not come to yet, and her mother was in great distress. 
So I ran off as fast as 1 could to rouse the neighbors 
and to fetch the doctor. When he came, he saia she 
had hurt her head, as well as been half drowned, but 
that she should soon recover. By that time it was near 
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evening ;*so I said I should call to see her to-morrow 
if I could, and came here. So you see, sir, I could not 
go very far, after all.” 
‘You have done excellently, my boy,” said Uncle 
John, and the other two looked proudly at their com- 
panion who had actually saved a life. ‘‘ And now, 
continued his uncle, ‘‘what have you been 
about? I think to-dav’s walk must have done you good. 
You don’t look so gloomy by half since you went out 
this morning.” 

‘* Indeed, uncle,” said Harry, frankly, ‘‘ don’t know 
how it is, but I do feel happier to-night than I have done 
fora longtime past. And yetI have given up all I have 
been planning so long. I have behaved in a very spirit- 
less way, I am afraid.” 

‘No fear of your having been spiritless, old fellow !” 
cried the other two boys. 

‘* Out with it, my lad, whatever it is,” said his uncle. 


‘* Well, uncle,” said Harry, ‘*when I went out this 


morning, I didn’t care very much whither ! went or what 
I did. All I thought about was, how I should ever 
manage to thrash Sam Burgon, and punish him for 
knocking me down, and for what he said about Alice 
and me. ' was walking quietly along the road that runs 
side by side with the railway, although the latter is 
gabout ten feet lower than it. Suddenly I came upon 
Sam, half lyirg, half sitting on the grass by the side of 
the road, and looking very pale. When he saw me com- 
ing he grew as white as a sheet. I suppose he thought 
I was going to attack him, as he swung himself ina 
lame sort of way, as if his ankle were sprained, towards 
the edge of the road. Then he disappeared, and I heard 
a heavy fall and the rattling of earth and stones below. 
I ran and looked over. The earth had given way at the 
edge, and Sam had fallen right into the middle of the 
rails, He was groaning heavily. All at once I heard 
the railway whistle. A long trail of white smoke was 
coming nearer and nearer. ‘Get up, Sam,’ I shouted : 
‘the train will be down on you.’ He twisted himself on 
his arm, and gave one look. Then he turned his face 
to me with a look of such terrible despair that it made 
me feel dreadful to see it. In another minute the train 
would be up. I swung myself down by a sapling that 
was growing on the bank midway, and sprang to the 
rails, I caught him round the waist, and, using all my 
strength, dragged him across the rails, falling flat down 
beside hiin, or it would have been all over with us both 
as the train roared past. Then I rose up and looked at 
Sam. He was so white and still that I was afraid he was 
dead. Iran to the little station near by, and told them 
what had happened. Two men came back with me. 
They told me he was only in a faint, but that his leg 
was broken from his fall. So, while they went to get % 
stretcher to take him home, I took out my flask of water 
I had taken with me to drink, and poured some on his 
face, as I had heard was the right thing to do. When 
he opened his eyes and saw me, he burst out crying. 
‘Oh, Harry, Harry ! have you forgiven me ” he said. 
It was so strange! At the moment I had quite forgotten 
that I had anything to forgive. I told him so, and then 
he cried all the more. and told me that from the time he 
had behaved so badly to me he had been quite miser. 
able. He knew that everything was true that I had re- 
proached him with, but he had been ashamed toconfess 
it: and now,if I would be friends with him, he would 
try not todo any more mean things. He had begun to 
turn over a new leaf from the day that I told him what 
I thought of his doings. But now he thought he should 
die. I told him not to be so downhearted. Then the 
men came back, and we took him home to his mother. 
She was in a terrible way when she saw Sam brought 
home on a stretcher. Her drunken husband, it seems, 
has gone away and left her and Sam for good. I waited 
until the surgeon came and set poor Sam’s leg. Then I 
came home, feeling ever so much happier. That’s all, 
sir 
“God bless yo:, my boy!” said Uncle John, with 
glisteningeyes. ©‘ You will never repent this day’s work, 
I can tell you. But, indeed, tipys,” he continued, ‘‘ I 
am very proud of you all. I little thought yesterday, 
when I proposed these solitary walks, that we should 
hear of such thrilling adventures. Upon my word, you 
have all behaved so well to-day that I scarcely know 
to whom I ought togivethe preference. What say you, 


Alice ?” 
‘‘Am I to speak quite frankly ?” asked Alice, smil- 
ingly. 


‘‘ Certainly, my dear,” said her uncle. 

‘** Well, then, uncle,” she said, ‘‘ 1 do think Harry has 
fulfilled all your conditions best.” 

No, no, Alice,” cried Harry. ‘* Frank and Will have 
both done better than I. It was mean and bad of me 
to feel so revengeful against Sam. Iam so happy to be 
friends with him again tbat I don’t need anything else. ”’ 

‘* What sav you, boys ?” said Uncle John. 

* Harry. Harry, of course !" they both cried, enthu- 
siastically. 

‘*I don't say you are wrong,” said Uncle John, ‘‘ but 
I want to know your reasons for this decision.” 

‘Oh, sir,” said Will, ‘‘I know Frank will agree with 


me. It was very noble of him to save the little girl from 
drowning. But then he is a capital swimmer, and it 
would have been mean of him if he had left her to die.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Frank, nodding his head. 

‘‘But Harry,” continued WIll, ‘‘ might have been 
killed by the train while he was pulling Sam away from 
it. It nearly ran over them both, you Know.” 

‘* Well said, Will !’ commented Uncle John. 
Frank, what say you ?” 

‘*T say, sir, with Will, that Harry deserves the prize. 
It was not easy for poor Will to go bravely up to the 
fine house and tell the gentleman that he had destroyed 
his beautiful flowers. But it would have been acting 
like a sneak and not like a gentleman if he had run away 
without telling. But Harry exposed his own life tosave 
his enemy’s.”’ 

‘‘And so heaped coals of fire on Sam’s head,” said 
Uncle John. ‘* Well, Alice, any more reasons why 
Harry should come off best after to-day’s work ?” 

‘‘ Yes, uncle,” said the kind elder sister, smiling softly 
at her young brother, ‘‘ you know it is said that ‘ There 
is more joy over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine that have never gone astray.’ Now, 
to-day we have two repentant sinners to rejoice over ; 
have we not, uncle ?” 

‘*Right, my girl,” said her uncle. ‘‘ Harry shall have 
the bicycle, but Frank and Will shall not come off the 
worse on that account. As for poor Sam, when his leg 
gets well again, we must see what can be done to put 
him in a way to maintain himself and help his poor 
mother. This will be a turning-point in his life. If 
he turns out well, Harry, you will have the gratification 
of feeling that, under God, you have been the means of 
bringing it about. Now, boys, good-night! Always 
act as you have done to-day, and you will be happy 
whatever happens to you.” 

Uncle John kept his word. As soon as San Burgon 
was able to be about again, his time at school being 
nearly over, he took him into his office in a subordinate 
position. By care and kindness the poor lad, whose 
moral nature had become stultitied by neglect and bad 
example, grew upintoanestimable man. Noone would 
recognize in the brave, manly fellow, who is always 
exceptionally kind to little children, the former bully and 
terror of his smaller schoo]mates. 

Frank, Will, and Harry are still the closest of friends. 
Frapk and Will's fathers, on learning the circumstances, 
each gave thei: sons bicycles to mark their approbation 
of their conduct on the famous day of the solitary 
walk. They may be often seen, in theintervals of work, 
riding merry races through the green lanes on a summer 
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CHRISTMAs WORK. 


XY A JE will begin with one of the simplest things 

that little hands can make—a painting book. 
Nearly every small brother or sister has a box of water- 
colors, and the raiay-day cry is always, ‘‘ What can I 
paint?” Take some sheets of heavy wrapping-paper, 
and cut them into the size and shape of book-leaves. 
From magazines and papers cut pictures suitable for 
coloring, always remembering that people are easier 
subjects than pictures of scenery: paste these on the 
leaves, use two large Christmas cards for covers, and tie 
covers and leaves together with bright ribbons. 

Gold paint is a great help ia making pretty things. 
There are many kinds sold; the New York gold paint, 
which comes in small boxes, is certainly easy to use, and 
of excellent quality. One who cannot get the prepared 
can buy the powder at a drug store, and mix it with 
copal varnish, or even mucilage. The silver and copper 
paints are managed in the same way. 

In the corners of many houses are to be found ex- 
hausted candy-boxes. These generally have basket- 
work sides, and are sometimes very pretty in shape. 
Gild this basket-work, and gather a full silk bag upon 
the top, put two shirr strings through the hem, and you 
will have a dainty and convenient receptacle for silk 
spools and the like. If these bonbon boxes are not to be 
found, cheap baskets such as the florists and fruit-dealers 
sell will answer the purpose ; if there are handles, break 
them off. 

So many girls paint io these days that a button-box 
suggestion may be desirable. You can buy from the 
druggist large-sized pill-boxes, which are nicely and 
strongly made of white wood. Paint a spray of flower 
upon the cover, and let the end and stem extend down 
the sides of the box. 

The art stores are now full of twine baskets of great 
variety, from waste-baskets two feet tall to tiny ones 
just big enough to hold trinkets on a burean. They 
are all made on the same principle, but far con- 
venience I will give a detinite description of a medium- 
sized basket. Take a dish or pan whose sides slope very 
slightly, and having a diameter atthe bottom of six 
inches. From a ball of heavy twine crochet, in a close 
stitch. a round, flat mat, whose diameter is six inches. 
Then crochet one row of the long crochet stitch (putting 
the thread over the needle), putting the needle in every 
hole, but not widening atall. For the next row make a 


ble-bags are highly appreciated, as a rule. 


chain-stitch between each long stitch, and put the needle 
only into every alternate hole. For the next two rows 
makea chain-stitch between each long stitch, but put the 
needle into every hole. For the last row make a scal- 
lop, by putting five stitches into one hole ; fasten in the 
next with a short stitch. five stitches in the next, and 
so on around the top. Make a strong solution of gum 
arabic by dissolving three-fourths of an ounce in 
half a cup of water, wet the basket thoroughly in this, 
and stretch it over the pan or dish to dry. When re- 
moved it will stand as firmly as though made of straw 
or willow. Gild the outside, and the inside as far as the 
scalloped row, line with silk or satin, and the basket 
willbe complete. It may be left plain, painted, silvered, 
or coppered instead of gilded, and, if not lined, bright 
ribbons may be run in and. out of the openwork 
rows. 

People manage at the present time to make use of a 
great variety of bags, and one kind or another will do 
for a present for nearly every member of the family. 

For grandma a stocking-bag will be convenient. It 
should be made from cretonne: cut two pieces of card- 
board, each four and one-half inches wide and five 
inches long. Take one of the narrow ends for the top: 
round the two lower corners until each piece is shaped 
like aletter U. Cover them with cretonne, twelve inches 
wide and thirty-two incheslong. Gather both long sides 
of this strip, and sew each to one of the card-board 
circles. Sew twelve curtain-rings on the top of the bag, 
and run cords, braid, or ribbon through them, by way 
of handle and draw string. If you are quite skillful, 
make a third flap, covered with cretonne like the others ; 
sew it by the straight edge to one of the others. The 
two flaps will make covers, and between them place 
three or four needle-book leaves. If upon the opposite 
side you can gather a small bag for cards and balls of 
darning-cotton, your bag will be very complete. 

For mother a work-bag may be acceptable. This 
should be about seven inches wide and eleven inches 
long when completed, and will of course require a piece 
of material just twice that size. Crazy patchwork is 
very pretty for this purpose. Simply make a straight 
bag, with a deep hem at the ton, and run in ribbons by 
way of shirr strings. A black satin.one would be very 
handsome, with a bit of bright ribbon appliquéd across 
one of the lower corners. Even one of cashmere or 
flannel might be very pretty, and prove convenient to 
hold a nice piece of sewing or embroidery, which would 
get soiled or mussed if thrown in with common work. 
The important thing is to make and line the bag neatly. 
In simple articles the whole beauty consists in nice 
workmanship. 

Fora young lady sister a party-bag is a nice gift. It 
may be made of silk, satin, or silesia. and will be pret- 
tier if lined. Take a piece of material fifteen inches 
square, sew the sides together, finish the bottom with a 
ribbon bow, the top with a deep hem. The shirr ribbons, 
which are runinat the hem, from opposite sides, should 
be long enough to allow the bag to be carried on the arm. 
The bag is intended to hold gloves, slippers, and fan, 
and the outside may be ornamented with embroidery or 
left plain. 

For a young gentleman brother, a string-bag can be 
made. Crochet out of knitting-silk a bag just large 
enough to hold a ball of twine. Gather the ends (after 
you have slipped the ball in). To one fasten a loop by 
which it may be hung upon the wall ; from the other 
let one end of the twine hang down. 

For the auntie who knits, makea knitting-bag. Take 
a Japanese cuff, embroider some flowers upon it, gather 
a small silk bag at the bottom, and a larger one at the 
top ; run in ribbon at the hem of length sufficient to 
enable Auntie to carry her work suspended from her 
arm. 

For the boys, skate-bags make good presents. They 
should be made from felt or flannel, and the sewing 
must be very strong. Take a piece of cloth twelve 
inches wide and twenty two inches long. Bind the 
narrow sides with braid ; fold them to the center, mak- 
ing two pockets five inches wide. Bind the whole out- 
side with braid, and sew on a piece long enough to 
wind around the bag after the skates are in. 

Though Christmas is a little early in the season, mar 
Make them 
of chamois leather, about five inches square. With a 
small spool for a pattern, draw a number of circles 
irregularly over the bag, and work these outlines with 
different colored silks in imitation of marbles. 

Any girl who cau do the drawn work, or who is_pos- 
sessed of an aunt who remembers the days of herring- 
bone and hemstitch, will find material for countless 
gifts, bureau and sideboard covers, tea-tray and finger- 
bow] doilies, in the fine linen crash which comes for 
the purpose, both in single and double widths. 

A pretty bureau cover can be made from two yards 
of single-width crash. Fringe the ends; tie the fringe 
if you can; if not, overcast it. Pull out the horizontal 
threads for the space of an inch, beginning an inch 
above the fringe. Leave an inch plain, then pull an 


other inch ; do this again. You will have three rows, 
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from which the horizontal threads are taken. In these 
rows, over and under the threads, run three ribbons, 
olive, scarlet, and blue, or any colors which will bar- 
monize. 

Quite an effective scarf, for a smal] bedroom table, 
can be made from a plain towel. Embroider two bands 
of pale-blue felt, fourinches wide, and baste them across 
the ends, just above the fringe. These bands may be 
pinked or left plain, and are easily removed when the 
towel is to be washed. 

Tiny brass curtain-rings sewed in geometrical designs 
make a variety from 
embroidery, and give a more satisfactory result to the 
inexperienced workwoman. 

A convenient needle-book can be made by cutting 
two pieces of cardboard into the shape of small Japanese 
fans. Coverthem with silk or velvet ; decorate the out- 
side with fancy stitches. From fine flannel cut leaves 


of the same shape, and either button-hole with silk or 


pink the edges. Fasten them to the inside of one fan, 
place the other one over it, and join the two handles by 
a cord or ribbon. 

For penwipers, save the long wrists of discarded 
chamois or undressed kid gloves. Cut three leather 
circles three inches in diameter, and two of felt, for top 
and bottom pieces, each three and one half inches in 
diameter. Take a black china doll, two inches tall; 
put on a full skirt of red silk, a large kerchief of fine 
mull, and a straight apron of the same. Make a mull 
turban, and fasten it on the head with a drop of muci- 
lage. Stitch the bottom of the skirt to the felt and 
leather base, and old Mammy will stand pompous and 
ready for the inky pens. 

The tiny thermometers, on tin plates, all ready for 
fastening on decorated backgrounds, are really useful 
little presents. If yourskill is not equal to the embroi- 
dery of a background, you can cover it smoothly with 
silk and paint » holiday wish upon it. Print the letters 
with a pencil and go over them with a tine brush, using 
gold or colored paint. If the letters are a trifle irregular 
it will only make the effect more artistic. You can 
copy a verse froma poem, or, if you wish to be espe- 
cially complimentary, you can compose something suited 
to the occasion, after this fashion : 

‘* Hot days, cold days, 
All alike to me 
If only a Happy Year 

They make up for thee.”’ 

Or this : 
‘*Cold or warm, whichever it be, 
A right Merry Christmas I wish to thee.”’ 

Any boy with a jig-saw can make «a background of 
walnut or holly, to which the thermometer may be fas- 
tened by tiny screws. 

I once saw a picture made by painting two scarlet 
maple leaves on « soft gray background ; while beneath 
them, in the maple colors, were painted the words, 

‘‘ These sball perish, but thou shalt endure.”’ 

It might, [ think, be a comforting little message to send 
to a friend who was ill or in trouble: and a similar effect 
might be produced by fastening two bright-colored 
leaves upon a sheet of birch-bark, or even on a paste- 
board panel of delicate shade. It would not require an 
art education to paint under them the words, which 
would make the gift beautiful. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces 
OU must excuse me for being a little flustered to- 
day. I'm going to havea party. I wish you could 
come; but you couldn't. Nobody can come who has 
not been putting pennies into a little red box for ever so 
many weeks. The party is coming to open them, and 
count the money. We hope it will be a large pile, 
although there are not such a great many boxes, only 
about a dozen. And now what shail I have for my 
party ? I don't mean what people, for they are all invited ; 
and I want totell you that my party will be a ‘* select 
party.” It will have rich and poor in it, and black and 
— old and young—because I shall be there for the 
“old,” and the rest will be young. That's what J call a 
select party—selected from all sorts of people. But what 
I want to know ie, what shall we have to eat, and what 
shall we play ? You see, il is a great event for such an 
old body as | am to have « party. You young folks that 
are having them so often would know just what to do, 
without any trouble. Candy, of course! I’ve bought 
that and we must have some cake. It is s0 long since I 
was 4 little girl that I’ve almost forgotten what little girls 
like, and Trixie does not eat much cake ; she likes it, but 
she wants to grow stroag, and we do not think cake 
makes very strong girls. If I had only thought long 
enough beforehand to get some receipts from you! 
That is always a trouble—not thinking long enough be- 
forehand. What good things we might have had if we 
had “thought long enough ahead"! what pleasures we 


and returned the shawl Fanny left at her house yester- 
day, ‘‘if she had only thought.” Jack might have 
brought Charley’s books home from school, so he need 
not fall so much behind while he is Loused with his 
cold, ‘‘if he had only thought.” A habit of thinking 
ahead, or foresight, is a good one to cultivate, and the 
next time I am going to have a party I'll try to put my 
‘thinking cap” on and consult you in time, so that I 
shall not be in such a fluster as I am now. The cake 
I can manage, but what shall we play 7? 


RANCHO DEL VAL FLoRipo, RIVERSIDE, 
San Bernardino County, Cal., November 3, 1884. ( 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to you for so long that Iam afraid you do 
not consider that lam a niece of yours; sol shall have to ask 
you again if I may be your niece; and if you will let me, I shall 
try to deserve my title. I suppose all the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union are deeply interested in ‘** Ramona.”’ Perhaps those 
who live in the East are not so much interested as we are who 
know all about the places spoken of init. It seems so nice to 
follow Ramona in her wanderings from the Sefiora’s ranch 
to her home in the San Jacinto mountains, and know all about 
each place Ido not wonder at the white people being sus- 
picious of the Indians, for it isa common thingto hear of a 
horse or cow having been stolen by them. A month or 
two ago a splendid young cow of ours was stolen from our 
corral. We could trace her footsteps, and those of a man's 
bare feet, side by side, to the edge of the river, but after 
that the Indian must have covered the trail, as Alessandro did 
when he and Ramona were running away from the Sejora’s 
ranch. Some Indians get as high wages as the white men, but as 
arule they do not. If they should get part of their wages before 
their term has expired, they are almost certain to get drunk and 
forget that they ever were hired todo anything, and so leave 
their employers to manage the best way theycan. Most of the 
Indian families own a poor, half-starved horse. which all the 
men of the family ride. They generally are fed on any stray 
bits of grass or weeds that the squaws can find. I have often 
wondered how those little ** bronchos,’’ as they are called. ever 
bore the weight of two or three big, fat Indians on their backs at 
onetime; I think if I were in their places I should be inclined to 
give a kick or two, and knock my riders off. The women always 
walk behind the men, and carry all the bundles, but work does 
not seem to hurt them, for they are all as big and fat as they very 
well could be. In the summer-time, when the whole family can 
generally get along without working, they live in little tents or 
huts, and keep themselves fat on watermelons, which they can 
buy for about “two bits,” or twenty-five cents,a load. That 
lasts them from three days’ to a week’s time. In the winter, those 
who earn any money are the best customers the butchers 
have. The more intelligent of the Indians do not consider steal- 


their rights, and are not allowed a house on the Reservation, 
anything that they can take from the white people is their own 
property. In their eyes this seems to be perfectly just, and so, 
perhaps. they should not be blamed so much 

The Indians we have here seem to be of the lowest and most 
degraded type: not at all the style that Alessandro belonged to. 
He seemed to be of a betterand more educated class. The other 
day, when my sister and I were driving along Magnolia Avenue. 
we saw a young and pretty Indian girl, who seemed to be of a 
better class, walking with her father along the road. Her eyes 
were cast down, and she seemed to be very much embarrassed- 
On the old man’s side, and further across the road, walked a 
young Indian, who seemed to be trying to catch the girl’s eye ; 
but whenever he got a little bolder and ventured nearer, the old 
man crushed him with his sternest look. We did not pay much 
attention to this, and had forgotten all about it, when the next 
day we saw this group, minus the father, sitting on the side of 
the canal inthe shade of a palm tree. The young man was talk- 
ing to her in a low tone, and she seemed to be deeply interested 
in what he was saying. Three weeks after we saw them again. 
They were going up the Aroya, he in front, swinging his arms. 
and paying not the slightest attention to her. She was toiling 
some yards behind up the hill, carrying a large bundle on her 
head. Look [ said, believe they are married.’ And this 
was their wedding tour! 

Il am afraid I have written too mucno already, so I wil! close. 

Your loving niece, FRANCES G. W. 


The sad story of our treatment of the Indians will not 
be soon forgotten by this country. We have taught 
them to steal, to lie, to get drunk, and to live as useless 
and degraded a life as possible. Now we must bear the 
penalty, for God is a just God and will not allow unre. 
pented sin to go unpunished. No evil thing that the In- 
dians ever do inspires in me anything but the deepest 
pity for them. Thank you for giving us so graphic a 
picture of some of your surroundings. And just here 
comes a proof that some of you are trying to atone for 


the past : 
Barry, Ill., November 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Some little girls in Barry, having read about the starving Pie- 
gan Indians, obtained some money for them by keeping a lunch- 
stand in our park during a political rally. 

Herewith tind the money realized—eight dollars forty cents 
($8.40)—which, if no better channel is known to yon, please for- 
ward to the Hon. Mr. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, for us. 

Your affectionate niece, HELEN D. 


I have sent the money to the Rev. J. M. Reid, Meth- 
odist Missionary Secretary, at 805 Broadway, who will 
put it to the quickest and best use possible for these 
poor people, who, with all the extra allowance made to 
them now, have only about two cents a day to live upon. 
Very little, that, in these cold days. 


. La GRANGE, November 21, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written for so long Iam afraid you do not call me 
your niece any longer: but I wish to write and thank you for the 
beautiful card you sent me last Christmas. I think the little 
flowers peeping out from the envelope are so cunning. 

We have moved from Morris to La Grange, a town about 
twelve miles from Chicago. I think I shall like it real well after 
we get settled. Many of the yards are inclosed by evergreen 


fences. 


might have given! Kitty might oo as well have stopped 
at Fanny’s house when she passed it this afternoon, 


I attended the golden wedding of my grandpa and grandma 


ing any harm, for they argue that as they have heen deprived of 


about two weeks ago. A large number of old friends and neigh. 
bors assembled, and took dinner with them. After dinner a 
gentleman presented grandpa with a very fine gold-headed 
ebony cane. Grandma received other presents. 

I went to see the “ Battle of Gettysburg” a short time ago. It 
is inclosed in a large round building. You gothrongh along 
hall, and up a winding staircase, and step out on a large plat- 
form. As you look around, you seem to be gazing away toward 
the mountains. On one side you see a turnpike road, with a 
General's headquarters, and a flag floating from the roof ; on the 
other side is another road, with houses along it. Almost at your 
feet are three or four artillery pieces coming into position: also 
a field hospital, where the doctors are attending wounded men 
whe are brought in from all parts of the field eitheron stretchers 
carried by two men, or in chairs, one fastened on each side of a 
mule’s back. Toward the north is ** Cemetery Hi'l,’’ with a shell 
bursting near it; also the ‘‘Germian Lutheran “ church, with its 
steeple carried away. Near you isa stone wall, on one side of 
which are sharp-shooters ; on the other side is a-hand-to hand 


fight between some rebels and some Union soldiers. It is a very 
grand painting, but too dreadful to look at long. : 
I will now close, hoping I may still remain 
Your loving niece, MABEL. 


Perhaps when you were looking at the ‘ Battle of 
Gettysburg,” [ was looking at the ‘* Siege of Paris,” 
right opposite. I am not sure I could give so_good a 
description of the siege as you do of the battle. They 
are both very wo:derful paintings. You are greatly 
blest in having your grandparents with you yet. Cher- 
ish them tenderly. I wonder why young people like to 
say ‘ real well” instead of ‘‘ very well.” 


PHILADELPHIA November 20, 184. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 3 
No, indeed, I do not want to have my name taken off the list of 
your nephews and nieces I have been spending a very pleasant 
summer at Wayne, Va., where the Indian children at the Lincoln 
Institution occupied the old Spread Eagle Hotel, which is sur- 
rounded by large grounds, and shaded by walnut trees. After 
school the girls used to take their bead-work and other sewing, 
and sit under them to sew. Sitting Bull, the great Indian chief, 
his wife, and some of his men came to spend the day with the 
children. many of whom were related to him, and quite a num- 
ber of the people residing at Wayne came to see Sitting Bull, and 
we all shook hands with him. It is getting quite cold, and be- 
ginning to feel like Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and cold 
weather. I am very glad, for I like winter, with its merry coast- 
ing and sledding, better than summer. But I must close my 
letter now, as I fear it is already too long. I will write soon 
again. From your loving niece, Jura M. P. 


I can bear cold weather better than very hot weather, 
and so I enjoy winter, although my days of coasting and 
sledding were over long ago. 


FoUNTAINDALE, November %, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Father, mother, grandmother, and I have all been out to Da- 
kota on a visit. We got home last Saturday : and I will answer 
your letter now, as [ still want to be one of your nephews. 

I thank you for the two pretty cards you have sent me. 

While we were in Dakota we took several rides, and saw ever 
and ever so much land. 

I suppose a great many of my Christian Union cousins never 
saw a prairie, and don’t know how lonesome it seems to look for 
miles and miles and not see any trees or hills, and only a few 
houses. 

Some of the claim-shanties are so small that I should think 
there would be no chance to eat or sleep in them. But they 
don’t bave to stay in them all the time. I saw sod houses, too, 
aud sod stables. 

At one place on the Jim or Dakota River, | saw big ledges of 
rock, and ran over the rocks on Enemy Creek. Mother said it 
made her feel young again to run over the Creek on stones. 

There is a large iron spring there, and the water tastes very 
strong of iron. We saw a frog in it that looked all iron-rusty. 

We all (there were eight of us) went about thirty miles north 
from Plankinton, where we were visiting, to some hills called 
Wessington Hills, about half-way between the Dakota and Mis- 
souri Rivers, where there are sulphur, iron, and sweet springs ; 
and while we were there a frog jumped into the sulphur spring, 
and it was only a few minutes before he was nearly dead, and 
father got him out. They say that frogs can’t live in the sulphur- 
water. 

{t looked funny to see the whitish sulphur-water trickling 
down through the bank. 

They have made pretty rustic chairs and bridges out of the lit. 
tle trees that grow around the springs, and a good many people 
have written their names on them. Grandma sat down to rest 
in one of the chairs while we walked on toclimb the hills. In 
some places on the hills there are big stones right on the top; at 
one place it looked asif a big stone wall had been upset on the 
top of the hill. On the way there we passed through a prairie- 
dog town, and saw the little dogs up on their mounds barking; 
and as soon as we came up they popped into their holes. 

We were out there last year—in Dakota This time we were 
there five weeks, and I had a nice time with my cousins. 

Your nephew, Eppre C. B. 


You've brought away a great deal of Dakota with 
you, and have givea some to us. Nature, like God, 
gives and gives and keeps giving, without growing any 
poorer. Those curious springs are there for the next 
person to see, just the same as if you had not brought 
them all away in your mind. I advise the cousins to 
look at their maps, and see where you went. And, 
Eddie, if you write such a plain, round hand, and use 
such good black ink, all your life, you'll make the peo- 
ple who read your writing deeply grateful to you. 


A ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, . $827 88 
Sophie F. Burns, 10 
Jessie Chamberlin and ora Allen, : 
Willie Hamlin, 1 00 
Miss Warner's Sunday: ol ( ‘lane, 5 OO 
Mary E. Goss, . : 10 
Phemie Burnham, ‘ j ‘ 10 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 


IN THE DAYS: OF THY YOUTH. 


By LYMAN, ABBOTT. 


‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.”’ 


USUALLY talk in this coluinn to the grown people. 

Today J am going to talk to the children. What 
a congregation there sits before me, to be sure! All their 
eyes areonme. Shall I beable to keep them on me, or will 
the eyes pretty soon begin to wander, and the heads to 
nod? Well, Eshall not know. But I shall talk right 
on, exactly as though you were all wide awake and full 
of interest. 

Asermon must have a text; my text is at the head of 

this article. A sermon must have divisions ; the minis- 
ters call these divisions a skeleton, or sometimes heads. 
The heads of this sermon are fourin number ; each bead 
is one word ; and each word begins with thesame letter. 
I heard a sermon with these heads preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Roy, now of Atlanta, Georgia, over twenty years 
ago. I wonder if you can recollect it twenty years. | 
coubt whether I ever remembered any other sermon so 
long. Here is a blackboard ; and to help you remember 
these heads we will put them on our blackboard in large 
letters : 
HAT ? 
HOM 
HEN ? 
HY? 


1. What does our text tell us to do ? It tells us to 
REMEMBER. 

I sometimes think that that is the hardest thing for a 
little boy or girl to do. Did you ever hear one of them 
say in excuse when he was found fault with—‘“‘ I forgot”? 
Do you think that is really any excuse? What did God 
give you a memory for except to remember with ? 
Some children say ‘‘I forgot” so often that I almost 
think that they believe that they have not any memory, 
but only a ** forgettery.” Do you know what makes 
vou forget? I[t is want of attention. A mother gives 
her little boy an errand to doat the store. He is at his 
play when she calls him off, and he is so busy with his 
piay that he only half attends to what sheis saying ; and 
so before he has cot to the store he has quite forgotten 
what it was she told him to do, or be only remembers 
half of the errand. And when he comes back without 
the spool of thread or the loaf of bread or the pound of 
cotiee, he says, as though that was just as good as the 
thing he was sent for—‘‘Oh! I forgot.” I wonder 
what he would say if some morning he should come 
down and not tind anything to eat on the breakfast-table, 
and he should say to his mother, ‘‘ Aren’t we going to 
have any breakfast this morning?” and she should say, 
“Oh! I forgot.” I know one man who was very busy 
with his thoughts and his work, and when he went out in 
the morning and his wife gave himan errand for the 
house to attend to, he often forgot it. He resolved to 
break himself of that very inconvenient habit ; and so, 
whenever he forgot any such errand, he would walk all 
the way back to the house to do the thing forgotten or 
get the thing forgotten. He soon cured himself of his 
‘‘forgettery,” and put a memory in its piace. Suppcse 
you try that experiment. 

But there is one habit which is worse than not to 
remember—that is, not totbink. Did you ever heara 
littie boy or girl say, as though that was a perfectly 
good excuse, ‘‘Oh! I didnt think”? That seems to 
me as though a boy should stand still in the middle of 
the street until he was run over by an approaching car- 
riage, and then should say, *‘Oh! I didu’t run.”’ His 
legs were given to him to run with, and his mind was 
given to him to think with. Did you ever see a gorilla ? 
I saw one, once, dead and stuffed, inthe Dritish Museum. 
It was standing at the head of the stairs, leaning on a 
stick, and looked exactly as though it was ready to 
spring out upon any one who was going up the stairs 
It had legs jike a man, and a bxiyv like a man, and a 
neck like a man, and arms like a man, and a head like 
aman, but it was very different from aman. Do you 
know what is the difference between a gorilla and a 
man’ The man can think, and the gorilla canuct. 
And since that day, whenever I have heard a bey say, 
‘‘T did not think,” I have thought of the gorilla, and 
wondered what is the difference between a gorilla and a 
boy who does vot think. I wish that you would teil me. 
2. Butourtext tells usto remember some one. Whom’ 
It says, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator.” 

If I were really talking to you, instead of writing to 
you, I should usk you these questions, and wait for you 


‘International Sunday-Schovul Lesson for December 21. 1884. 
~—Eccies. xii., 1-14. 


to answer them. That would help you to remember 
the answers. What? ReMEMBER. Whom? Tuy 
CREATOR. 

A Sunday school teacher was once trying to teach her 
Sunday-school class the omnipresence of God. If you 
do not know what that long word means, ask your 
mother or father to explain itto you. So the teacher 
asked the class if there was any place where God was 
not. One little girl—the brightest in the class, and one 
in whom the teacher took a great deal of honest pride— 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” *‘ But, Mary,” said the teacher, 
“you do not understand the question. Is there any 
place where Godis wt?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” replied Mary, 
promptly. ‘‘ But think !” said the teacher. ‘* You are 
answering without thinking. Is there any place where 
God is not?” ** Yes, ma’am,” replied Mary, just as 
before. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the teacher, in despair, 
‘‘where is it?’ ‘‘In the thoughts of the wicked,” 
answered Mary; ‘‘ for the Bible says that ‘God is not 
in all their thoughts.’”” And Mary wasright. That is 
the only place where God is not. He is not in the 
thoughts of the wicked. And that is what makes them 
wicked. Iam writing this in my library, which is full 
of the tokens of friends, which they have given me at 
various times—pictures, a very pretty clock, a beautiful 
Persian rug, several vases of different pattern on the 
mantel, 2 beautiful inkstand on the study table, an 
embroidered easy chair—I cannot begin to describe 
them all. Do you not think it would be very strange 
if. living in the midst of ali these gifts from different 
friends, | forgot all about them? But our heavenly 
Father gives us new gifts every day. They are, the 
Bible says, ‘‘ New every morning.” They are more than 
any one can number. ‘‘ How precious are thy thoughts 
toward me, © God!” says David; ‘‘ how great is the 
sum of them! If I should count them, they are more 
than the sand.” And yet, not only careless boys and 
girls, but men and women, who think themselves wise 
and good, and who would not receive a single gift from 
a friend without at least saying, ‘‘ Thank you,” live in 
the midst of all these reminders of God's presence and 
thoughtfulness and goodness, and still God is not in all 
their thoughts. They never think of him. This is the 
most common of all sins, and I think the greatest. God 
is all the time remembering them, and caring for them, 
and providing for them, and putting all about them the 
evidences of his love and care, and still they never think 
of God unless some great trouble comes upon them 
God is not in all their thoughts; they do not remember 
their Creator. 

If they did, remembering him would keep them from 
a great many sins and a great many temptations. If we 
always remembered that God was near and looking on 
to sce how we lived and what we did to resist tempta- 
tion, we should not yield to temptation so often. Peter 
went to the palace of the High Priest to see the trial of 
Jesus ; the night was cold, and he stood with the others 
round the fire warming his hands, and talking with the 
servants ; and he forgot that Jesus was there and could 
see and hear all that was going on. Presently some one 
said, ‘‘ But you are one of his disciples,” and he said, 
‘‘No;” and then another said, ‘‘ You certainly are; I 
recognize you ;” and he began to swear that he was not ; 
apd a third one said, ‘‘ You are; we know you are a 
Galilean by your speech”—for the speech of the 
(yalileans was different from that of the people who 
lived in Judea ; and Peter swore a great oath that he 
knew not the man. Just then Jesus was Jed out to bis 
trial, and the Bible says that he looked on Peter, and Peter 
went out and wept bitterly. He would not have denied 
bis Lord if he bad remembered him, and thought that 
be was looking on and hearing it all; and when he did 
think of that, he was very sorry for his sin. It is when 
we forget God that we fall into sin. 

And now, if I were really talking in your Sunday- 
school, 1 think your Superintendent would tap his iittle 
bell and say, ‘‘ Mr. Abbott has talked long enough.” 
And yet Lam only halfthrough mysermon. But I must 
stop and leave your father or mother or aunt to finish it 
out forme. Ask one of them todo it. There are two 
other heads or divisions to the sermon, and they are 
both as important as the divisions which we have already 
thought about. When are we to remember? IN THE 
pays oF our youTH, And Why ? Becatsr EVIL Days 
ARE COMING BY AND By, Little children cannot be 
great theologi«ns, but they can be good Christians ; they 
écannot understand all about the creed, but they can 
‘remember their Creator. And though they may think 
that they now need no other helper than father or mother, 
by and by evil days will come, when father and mother 
will be gone, or not able to give any help, and then they 
will feel the need of a Saviour, and wish that they had 
remembered him in their youth. 

Now let us close this sermon by repeating the que-- 
tions and answers. I will repeat the questions, and you 
may see if you can give the answers to them. 

1. WHat? 

2. ? 

4. WHEN ? 


3. Wuy ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY.—THE RIGHT WAY. 


By Emity HuntTINGTon MILLER. 

ees SOLOMON did not make up his mind all 

| at once what was the best thing for people to do. 
Ile saw that great wisdom would not make us happy. 
because the more we knew the more we wanted to 
know, and sorrow and disappointment and death came 
to the wisest men as well as the foolish. He saw there 
was no real satisfaction in all the beautiful things we 
could gather about us, even if we had all that our hearts 
desired, because we soon wearied of everything, and at 
best we could only enjoy them but a little while. THe 
saw there was no happiness in following wrong ways, 
because, even if a wrong thing seemed pleasant at first, 


it left sorrow behind it that was like the poison of a. 


deadly serpent, and deepin our hearts we all knew that 
God would some day call us to account. 

So at last Solomon came to the conclusion that hap- 
piness was not the best thing to seek after, because, if 
we are looking just for happiness, we shall never find it. 
H{e concluded that the wise way to live was to strive 
for something that we all can find, whether we are rich 
or poor, wise or simple ; something that will not end 
with this little life. And now he says this - 

‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for that is the 
whole of man.” 

That is the whole sum of a wise life and a happy life. 
That is just what Solomon said in the beginning: that 
we could not begin to be wise until we knew that (rod 
ruled over us, and were obedient to his laws. 

‘“ For God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil.” 

Thus you see it matters a great deal how we live, 
since What we do is not just for this life, and for the 
people about us, it is for God. He sees and cares 
whether we do right or wrong. Ile remembers every- 
thing, the good deeds and the bad ones, whetiier others 
know them or not, and the way to be happy is to 
chooose to please him. flow shall we know what will 
please him ? What is the best way to ‘‘ Fear God, and 
keep his commandments”? Jf you ask Solomon, he 
says the way is to /temember God. Love him so much 
that you think about him, and never forget him. If 
your heart is so full of love to your dear mother that 
it makes you glad to think of doing something to 
please her, yon do not have to try very hard to re- 
member what she has bidden you to do. You would 
not grieve her for anything; you would not do a thing 
that would trouble her because you do not remember 
that she ever forbade it. You think of your mother, 
and not of the laws she has made; your love makes 
you remember, and you show your love by obedience. 
That is the way to remember God. That is what Solo- 
mon meant when he said, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.” Remember nvr, because 
everything that is done right must have a right begia- 
ning. I[louses that are built right must have a good 
foundation. If «a house has a bad foundation it can 
sometimes be strengthened, and partly buili over, but, 
after all, the cracks in the walls will show, and it is 
never so strong and good as if it had beeu right at first. 
And so, when men start to live wrong, God often helps 
them to try to make their lives right; but they cannot 
live the spoiled part over again, and there is a yzreat deal 
lost. So Solomon says, ‘‘ Remember God now, in the 
beginnings, in the days of thy youth.” 

Now is a happy time; your eyes are quick to see all 
beautiful things, your ears are keen to catch all pleas- 
ant sounds of music and laughter and singing, you are 
strong and eager aud active, you go springing and 
dancing about, you find new pleasures every day, and 
if you have any troublesthey pass away as the clouds 
do after the rain. If you remember your Creator, and 
go on serving him, you may carry this happy heart al! 
the way down to old age, until the time when the tired 
body will liedown and crumble away to dust, and the 
spirit, that cannot die, goes joyfully back to its home 
with God. Bat if you forget God now, and neither fear 
him por keep his commandments, the days that will 
come to you by aad by will be ert/dsys. Nothing will 
give you pleasure any longer. 
dim, and your ears dul! of hearing, and you totter feebly 
about, and know that death is soon coming, it will not 
comfort you to look back overyour life that is past. It 
will be like sitting down at night to remember a day 
of disobedience, filled with acts that have grieved the 
loving mother who only wished for your good. No 
wonder Solomon calls them evil days, when we may 
have to see how we have ruined our lives by not remem- 
bering God and taking his help with us all the way. 
We do not want any such evil days; we need none of 
us have them, if we will listen to the voice that says: 


‘‘Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy. 


youth.” That is the way to make sure of a happy child- 
hood, a happy manhood, a happy old age, in which 
there will be no “‘ evil days.” | 


When your eyes grow — 
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_THE CHRISTIAN 


Dec. 11, 1884. 
CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HAVE before alluded to a reckless charge once made by 

an Eastern clergyman on his return from a visit to this 
State, that California Christians were behind others in their 
benevolent contributions. /%r contra, | see it is stated in 
the late report of the Home Department of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions that the contributions to that 
Society from this State were eighty cents per member of 
the churches, exceeding those from Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Maine, and 
New Hampshire, and falling behind New York and New 
Jersey only three cents, and execeding the average of all 
the other churches west of the Hudson by thirty cents. The 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific, also, reports that its receipts 
were considerably higher in proportion to the membership 


of the churches than either the Eastern or Boston Board, 


or that of the Interior. This is a pretty good showing 
considering how large a new home missionary territory 
has to be cared for on this coust. 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of this State was heid in this city 
November 20-23, and was largely attended, and was one of 
the best meetings ever held. The reports from all the local 
associations showed progress and a growing interest in the 
work. It was stated that there ure known to be 2,437 
associations in existence, of Which 700 are in the United 
States. There are 100,000 young men in California to be 
reached and cared for by this State organization. The Rev. 
F. A. Horton, D.D., of Oakland, President of the Associa- 
tion, gave an able address on “ The lTutiueuce of Chris- 
tian Homes upon the Young Men of the State.’? Among 
other things, he referred to the changipy nature of society. 

The Congregational Club met in the rooms of the First 
Church in San Francisco on the evening of November “24. 
Professor Kellogg, of the State University, First Vice- 
President, presided in the absence of Dr. McLean, and made 
an address. After asocial hour and a collation there was a 
discussion as toan increase of the admission fee for new mem- 
bers from & to 6 and of the annual tax of members from 
to $8. The question was decided in the negative, for the 
reason that it might deter some from Joining the Club. It 
was voted to have the December mecting on Forefathers’ 
Day, and that ladies should be admitted, and at eight o’clock 
P.M. an oration should be delivered in the audience-room of 
the church, free to all, by the Rev. E.G. Beckwith, D.D., of the 
Third Cbhurchin San Francisco. fra P. Rankin, Esq., of the 
First Church, then read a paper on ‘‘The Moral Responsibil- 
ity and Situene e of the Periodical Press,’? which was bighly 
commended and was followed by a discussion. The First 
Church generously furnishes the rooms, lights, and fuel for 
the Club without charge, and a vote of thanks was unan- 
imously and heartily tendered to them. 

The Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows, of San Francisco, preached 
November 23 at Vacaville, and presided at the organiza- 
tion of a new Congregational church in that thourishing vil- 
lage, with very flattering prospects. It is the seatot a col- 
lege. The Rev. Drs. I. E. Dwinell and Jj. H. Warren 
officiated at the dedication of the new Congrevational Church 
edifice at Galt, where is a recently formed Congregational 
church of much promise in a growing town, at a railroad 
junction between Sacramento and Stockton. ©. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Evitors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 

—The Church of the Advent, at Mount Vernon and Brim- 
mer Streets, Boston, held special services the last Sunday 
in November, it being the fortieth anniversary of the parish 
as well as Advent Sunday. There was a large congregation 
present, both in the morning and evening, and the services 
were impressive and interesting. Since the organization of 
the parish, in 1844, it has had various places for holding 
services: among others, the memorable rooms on Green 
Street, where Dr. William Cresswell, their first rector, was 
struck by death, November 9, 1851, while concluding the 
day’s services. The present building was commenced in 
1878, and completed in 1852. It was founded on the princi- 
ple that all its seats should be free; and, so far, the work 
of the parish has been remarkably successful. 

—Last week the corner-stone of the Unitarian Association 
Building, about to be erected in Boston, was laid at the cor- 
ner of Beacon and Bowdoin Streets. Mr. Henry P. Kidder, 
who was chosen to perform the ceremony of laying the 
stone, made a very brief address. At the close of his re- 
marks he said: ‘‘ We lay this corner-stone to-day, in the 
hope that we, and all who officiate after us in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Association, may do so, not in 
jealousy and for advancement of denominational interests 
alone, but in generous rivalry of other forms of belief, 
striving only to see wno shall most faithfully do the work 
that shall best advance the kingdom of God in the world, 
by helping it to purer and better life.” 

—The eleventh anniversary of the formation of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in the United States, and the 
seventh of its formation in Boston, was observed in that 
city on the evening of December 2, in the chapel at the cor- 
ner of Dartmouth and Harwick Streets. There was a large 
attendance. After a short religious service, the pastor, the 
Rev. James M. Gray, made an address, giving the history 
of the movement, which originated in a refusal to revise the 
Book of Common Prayer. He said that its growth has been 
wonderful. The Rev. W. F. Lloyd, of Worcester, and L. 
Dickerman, of Boston, also made addresses. 

—The committee of the American Church Congress, which 
met in New Haven recently, decided to hold the first 
Congress at New Haven, Conn.,in May. The committee 
was increased to twenty-five. 

—At the recent Congregational Conference which was 
held at Patnam, Conn., one of the most interesting papers 
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read was that of the Rev. C. 8. Brooks, of Putnam, on the 
‘¢ Present Duty of the Congregational Denomination.’’ 

—The corner-stone of the Memorial Episcopal Church at 
Mattapan, Mass., was laid last week. The church is a me- 
morial of the late B. 8. Rotch, of Wilton, and will be known 
as the Church of the Holy Spirit. 

—A meeting was recently held at Springfield, eng to 
organize a school for Christian workers. The Rev. s. G. 
Buckingham was chosen Chairman. The object of the 
school is to train young men for secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, and helpers to pastors, in mission work and the 
general work of the church. The course of study will in- 
clude Bible history, systematic study of the great funda- 
mental truths common to all evangelical denominations, 
study of the biographies of the Bible, practice of unfolding 
Scripturein the prayer-mecting and leading Sunday-school 
teachers’ meetings, history of Christianity, the history and 
literature of the Sunday-schools, practice in all branches of 
lay work, and instruction in instrumental music and gym- 
nastics. ‘The course will occupy two years. The teachers 
for the year are the Rev. Messrs. T. H. Hawks, 8. L. Merrill, 
L. L. Potter, T. W. Bishop, D. A. Read, and ©. Read. The 
tev. Dr. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, has agreed to give a course 
of Bible readings. A number of prominent men are inter- 
ested in this movement. The school will open the first 
Monday in January of ISS5. 

--The Methodist Episcopal church at Bellmore, N. J., 
has been improved. 

—The anniversary of the auxiliary branch of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held last week in the Bromfield Street Church at 
Boston. The principal address was made by Mrs. Scott, on 
‘The Condition of Women in India.”’ 

—At the annual Society meeting of the Dwight Place Church 
at New Haven, the resignation of the Rev. Thomas R. Bacon 
was accepted. The Church Society had previously accepted 
the resignation. A eommittee of nine were appointed to 
obtain for the church a new pastor. 

—The St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church at New 
Haven, Conn, bas a debt of $11,000. Special efforts have 
been made, and #7,000 has been pledged to be paid on 
Thanksgiving Day of 

—The debt of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Bonds. 
ville, Mass., has been paid. 

—The annual sale of the pews in Puritan Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was held last week. The amount realized was 
85,000. Two years ago the amount was $2,000. 

—(ne of thé most beautiful Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Brooklyn was dedicated last Sunday. It will be known 
as the James Memorial Church; it is erected at the corner 
of Reid Avenue and Monroe Street. The new building will 
have a seating capacity for 12,000 persons, and the cost, 
when completed, including ground, #45,000. The church 
was dedicated free of debt. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the society was celebrated in the even- 
ing. The dedicatory exercises were conducted by Bishop 
Fowler. 

—The twenty-third anniversary of St. Luke’s Society for 
Indigent Christian Females, at New York, was celebrated 
last week. ‘The institution at present has sixty-four in- 
mates, 

—The corner-stone of anew memorial church, to be known 
as St. Thomas’s (Protestant Episcopal), was laid in Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., on Thursday of last week, by Assistant Bishop 
Henry ©. Potter, of New York. The building is a memorial 
erected by James Constable in memory of his wife. 

—The annual meeting of the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held last week. Twenty- 
two persons have united with the church on confession of 
faith during the past year, and forty-seven by letter. The 
greatest event of the year, in this chureb, has been the es- 
tablishment of the Bethsaida Mission. 

—Tbe members of the Greenwood Baptist Church at Brook- 
lyn gavetheir pew pastor a reception on the evening of 
December 3. 

—At the meeting of the Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, held last week, a letter was read from the 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, of Constantinople, complaining of the treat- 
ment received by the Society’s colporteurs, and the treatment 
of the Turkish Government generally to the missionaries of 
the Society. An appeal has been presented to President 
Arthur, asking for redress tor abuse and outrage received. 

—A meeting was held in the chapel of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, to bid farewell to the Rey. Paulus Moort, 
who sailed on Wednesday as a missionary to Liberia, under 
the Episcopal Board. 

—The report of the Essex County (N. J.) Sunday-School 
Association shows an average attendance in the Sunday- 
schools of the county of over 24,000. 

—A union is talked of between the Union Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Park Avenue Churchof Philadelphia. 
It is thought that the union will be effected at an early date, 
in time to have a pastor appointed at the Methodist Confer- 
ence which meets early ip the spring of 1485. 

—The Female Charitable Society of Newark have just 
held their annual meeting. This society was organized in 
1803, and now has thirteen branches of work. 

—The centennial of the establishment of American Meth- 
odism has been observed in different parts of the country 
with appropriate exercises. On Wednesday evening of last 
week a mass-meeting was held in St. Paul’s Church at 
Newark. 

—-Revival meetings have been held in two of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches in Wilmington, Del. 

—Revival meetings are in progress in the De Groot Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Newark. 

—The Unitarian Society at Turner’s Falls, Mass., are 
considering the subject of a new church editice. 

—The Universalist Society at Brunswick, Me., have de- 
cided to build a new church edifice. 


—The coming Conference, which will be the centennial 
celebration of the introduction of Methodism in the United 
States, will be attended by over 6,000 delegates, represent- 
ing various branches of Methodism inthiscountry. The 
first conference was held in Baltimore in December of 1754, 
and was attended by sixty members ; twelve elders and one 
deacon were ordained, and the Rev. Messrs. Thomas Coke 
and Francis Asbury were chosen bishops. 

—The Methodist Episcopal charch at Salisbury, Del., 
was destroyed by fire December 1. 

—The Ocean Grove Methodist Epise opal Church was 
dedicated last week. The building cost $20,000. 

—At the convention of the Methodist Episcopal Presiding 
Elders, now in session in New York, a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for another convention. 

—eneral yegret has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Dr. A. G. Haygood bad resigned his 
position as President of Emory Collegeat Atlanta. He will 
still be identified at the college as President of the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Haygood will be succeeded by the Rev. I. 8. 
Hopkins. Dr. Haygood has resigned because he thought 
that his connection with the Slater Fund required all his 
time and attention. 

—KRevival services are being held in the Park Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago, by Major Cole. 
Meetings are held every night. 

—The superintendents and teachers of the Baptist Sunday- 
schools of New England held their second annual reunion, 
under the anspices of the Baptist Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion,in Tremont Temple, Boston, December 3. The attendahce 
was good, there being a large representation of superintend- 
ents and teachers present. The object of the mecting, as 
stated by C. C. Barry, President of the Association, was to 
effect a more thorough organization. In the evening they 
were addressed by Dr. C. R. Blackall, of Philadelphia, who 
spoke on ‘* The Development and Outcome of our Graded 

Lessons.’’ The Rey. Warren Randolph, D.D., of Newport, 
RK. I., Secretary of the International Lesson Committee, also 
delivered an address on ** The Character and Aims of our 
Lesson Material.’’ An address on ‘ Baptist Unity ”’ 
was also given by the Rey. P. 8S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago, 
editor of the “ Baptist Teacher.’’ Ile urged the necessity 
of amore thorough organization of the Baptists of the 
United States, in order to extend the work of the de- 
nomination. Professor W. F. Sherwin, of Boston, also 
spoke on * Needs and Methods of More Thorough Organiza- 
tion in New England.”’ 

—The Methodists of Northern Worcester County, Mass.. 
observed the centennial anniversary of the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Gardner, November 20. 
The Rev. D. Dorchester, D.D., of Natick, Mass., was chosen 
president of the day, and in the evening delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The Methodist Revival.”’ 

—At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, held at Middletown, the 
Corresponding Secretary read a report showing that the 
Society is now stronger than it has been at any previous 
time. There sre twenty four juvenile temperance societies, 
with a membership of 2,724, and forty-six local unions, with 
a membership of 1,690. 

—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union writes to his patrons in New York and Brook- 
lyn: ‘“‘lam now workicg in Miller County, sonth of the 
Sulphur River, and in the eastern part of Cass County, in 
Texas—niy first visit to this section ; and, though it is camp- 
meeting season, am much encouraged by success. [| find no 
saloons, but plenty of churches and schoolhouses, and the 
people are correspondingly intelligent and favorable to 
Sunday-schools. Intwo weeks I[ have organized five new 
schools, and now have appointments for four other 
places.”’ 

—From Tennessee to the Sunday-school of the Broadway 
Tabernacle a missionery of the American Sunday-School 
Union writes: ‘‘ During the past two months I bave or- 
ganized eight new schools, visited and aided twenty-one 
schools, delivered thirty-seven addresses and = sermons, 
visited ninety destitute families among the mountains 
and gorges, and distributed tracts and books. In one 
‘cove’ I found 150 children, but no Sunday school. I 
gathered the people «! 2 platform, in an orchard, built for 
dancing and drinking, whose owner promised that when the 
Sunday-school should be started the place should be used 
only forit and for preaching. Visiting among schools or- 
ganized by me, I found good fruits—one church built and 
twe more soon to be : the outgrowth of a Uniou Sunday- 
school. At another place, I found the school gathered by 
me, seven years ago,in a log cabin, now met ina hand- 
some new house, and doing finely. ‘ All this,’ said the 
Superintendent, ‘ from timely aid furnished, in our poverty, 
by the American Sunday-School Union.’ ”’ 

—The congregation of the Methodist EF ini tabernacle 
in Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., have for the past twenty 
years carried a debt of $25,000, and they have paid in in- 
terest in that period enough to have wiped out the debt. 
At the morning service, Sunday morning, they raised $17,- 


500. <At the evening service the balance of the debt was 


raised. Jubilee services will be held shortly. 

—The managers of the Brooklyn Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor are endeavoring to make the 
gencral public familiar with the objects of the Society. 
Last week a public meeting was held in the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church. The attendance at the 
meeting Was not encouraging. Mr. David M. Stone, who 
presided, briefly set forth the object of the Society as de- 
signed to improve the condition of the poor, not by acced- 
ing tu every petition for aid, but, by bridging over a period 
of temporary mistortune, helping the applicant for relief to 
recover his independence and self-respect. Every effort 
was made by the Society to help the deserving pvor, and 


prevent the undeserving from preying upon the sympathies 
of the charitably disposed. A record was kept of each case 
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to which the Society had given assistance. The Society 
furnishes sewing to many of the poor women in Brooklyn, 
and pays them in groceries, coal, etc. The motto of 
the Society is to help those who will strive to he’p them- 
selves. 

—Mr. Robert J. Burdette has presented to the Baptist 
ehureh at Lower Merion, Pa., a church-bell in memory of 
his wife. 

—The Rev. Martin Williston, of Davenport, lowa, is en- 
deavoring to establish a circulating library, and will be very 
glad to receive old books. 

—The Second Baptist Church Society of Saratoga, N. Y., 
has bought the property of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of that town. The latter society are about to erect a new 
church building near Temple Grove. 

—J. L. Mulford, rector of Christ Church at Troy, N. Y., 
will preach a series of sermons on Public Spirit and Public 
Morality in Troy. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at Malaga, N. J., was 
dedicated last week. 

St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Newark, 
N. J., recently dedicated, has been completed at the cost 
of $120,000. 

-—Ten little girls of Brooklyn held a fair last week, the 
proceeds of which amounted to $90. This sum was pre- 
sented to the Brooklyn Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

—The Executive Board of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society have issued a special appeal for funds. 
The receipts of the Society for general purposes have been 
over $22,000 less during the first six months of the present 
year than for the same period last year; should this per 
cent. of decrease continue during the last six months, the 
falling off will be in the neighborhood of $50,000. Unless 
something is done immediately, the deficiency, in conse- 
quence of increase i work undertaken with the expectation 
of the receipt of money which has not come into the hands 
of the Society, will be over $14,000. 

—In accordance with the desire of the rector and vestry 
of the Church of the Messiah at Brooklyn, $25,000 was ap- 
propriated by members of the parish for the improvement 
of the church building, corner of Greene and Clermont 
Avenues. This amount of money is being most wisely ex- 
pended, and when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted it will be one of the finest church edifices in Brook- 
lyn. The church will also have a chime of bells from Belgium. 

—The tenth anniversary of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has just passed. Within 
that time the Society has rescued nearly 10,000 children from 
homes of vice and infamy, and saved the country over 
$100,000. 

—The eighteenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society was held last week at Philadelphia, Pa. A 
number of delegates were present. 

—The Committee of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York ask for contributions to enable them to keep 
open their wood-yard this winter. Last year the sales of 
the yard paid the expenses within about $130. Temporary 
employment has been given to over 600 men. The object is 
to test the ability of able-bodied men who are securing 
employment. If their work is willingly and well done, 
efforts are made to find them permanent employment. 
This wood-yard should receive every encouragement, not 
only by contributors, but by purchasers. 

—The Essex Congregational Club met at Salem, Mass., 
last week. The principal subject discussed was Congrega- 
tional Singing. The benefit derived from good congregational 
singing was admitted by all: the only difference of opinion 
was how the congregation could or should be trained to 
sing well. 

—A series of special services began November 23 in the 
Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago, IIl., 
under the care of the pastor, the Rev. 8. M. Davis. 

—The annual meeting of the Newark Conference of the 
Congregational Churches was much larger than that of for- 
mer years. Much enthusiasm was manifested by those in 
attendance. A fine paper was read by the Rev. R. G. Greene, 
on The True Morality. The Congregational church at 
Woodbridge, where the Conference was held, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary at the close of the Conference. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church of Parkville, N. Y., is 
entirely free from debt. The congregation are about to 
erect a parsonage, to cost about $4,000. 

—The revision of the English version of the Old Testa- 
ment, after fourteen years of labor, is now completed, and 
will be published next spring by the University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge, in several editions. The American 
Committee have ordered a memorial edition, in four magnifi- 
cent volumes of the best paper and binding, to be inscribed 
in gilt letters, and sent free of charge to any one who con- 
tributes thirty dollars to the expenses of the Committee. 
Orders, with the money inclosed. must be sent before Decem- 
ber 31, 1884, tothe Treasurer, Andrew L. Taylor, Esq , No. 6 
Bible House, New York. 

—The New Utrecht Reformed Church have decorated the 
interior of their church edifice. The church was organized 
in 1677. The buildirg which they now occupy was erected 
in 1828. 

—The annual meeting of the Womans’ Christian Associa- 
tion was held last week at Chicago, Ill. An effort is being 
made to raise $60,000 to build a permanent home. 

—A Mission for Workingmen has been started in Avenue 
A, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, New York. 
The place of meeting is a saloon which has been turned into 
a coffee-house and reading-room. The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
of 8t. George’s Church, is deeply interested, and will be glad 
to receive contributions to this new work ; he is endeavoring 
to obtain books enough for a circulating library. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church has been erected at 
North Vineland,:N. J. 


Rooks AND GQutHors. 
VEDDER’S OMAR KHAYYAM. 


It js an interesting coincidence that, just at the time 
when the lofty imaginative genius of Watts is fully 
revealed to Americans by a display of his works in New 
York, a book appears containing more than fifty elab- 
orate designs by the most imaginative of American 
painters. I mean the series of illustrations which Mr. 
Vedder has furnished as an ‘‘accompaniment” to the 
Rubdiyat, or Quatrains, of the Persian poet, Omar 
Khayyim. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

It is also significant that this remarkable succession 
of designs should be brought before our public not as 
paintings, but as drawings. Ever since the day, years 
ago, when Mr. Vedder startled New York with the ab- 
solute and weird originality of his ‘‘ Sea-Serpent,’’ he 
has grown steadily and mightily in the estimation of the 
discerning, as an artist dowered with rare invention, and 
peculiarly competent, as well, in the execution of that 
which he conceives. But while with such gifts as his 
he would have been commissioned to put his ideas into 
color on a large scale had he been born a European, he 
is obliged as an American to perform the greatest work 
of his life (thus far) in black and white—or, strictly 
speaking, in three tints—for printing. This being the 
case, there is evidently something wrong in the con- 
ditions of American art, which ought to be amended. 

Yet there is a fitness, too, in the medium which Mr. 
Vedder has adopted. He takes very seriously this 
strange and fascinating poem which Mr. Edward Fitz 
gerald has translated, and it is possible that the neutral 
tones in which he has worked give emphasis to the 
thoughtfulness of his rendering. The freedom of inter- 
pretation and the variety of composition in his drawings 
are very striking. Rearranging the stanzas to suit his 
own convenience, he gives them a new unity by his 
designs, and even adds a meaning not clearly expressed 
in the text. To begin with, this meaning is manifested 
in the peculiar double curve, or ‘‘ swirl,” which is 
stamped upon the cover, indicating the concentration of 
elements from some mysterious source, which for a 
brief time are made stationary in a sort of eddy repre- 
senting the immediate reality of life, and then are dissi- 
pated again into unexplored space. This symbol reap- 
pears, in a modified way, in many of the designs, being 
suggested by lines of drapery, or smoke, or cloud, and 
again by the grouping of the figures. Moreover, Mr. 
Vedder does not confine himself to a literal or servile 
reproduction of the words. He maintains with com- 
plete integrity his office as a poet of the pencil freely 
translating a poet of the pen. Hence arise a thousand 
beauties and delicacies of detail, in addition to whole 
visions of scenes, which would never occur to the ordi- 
nary reader. 

One of the grandest of these visions is ‘‘ The Suicide” 
(Stanza 50), where the soul of the dead man rises from 
his body toward the misty stars, while ‘‘the cripple” 
(type of the individual contented with things as they 
are) hobbles along cynically on the right. Perhaps the 
most beautiful in point of harmony and exquisite draw- 
ing is Spring (a nude female figure) coming back to 
the poet, in a drift of radiance and rose-petals (Stanza 
93). Another noble picture takes inspiration from the 
verses on the Recording Angel, beginning with ‘‘ The 
moving finger writes.” Nothing that I recall in Amer- 
ican illustration approaches the impressive solemnity of 
the Angel, except La Farge’s ‘‘ Silence,” in ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden ;” and even that falls far short of the height 
which Mr. Vedder has attained. Besides, we have here 
the important feature of large composition ; and there 
has seldom been seen anything more dramatic and pow- 
erful than the appealing hands which reach up from the 
bottom of this picture, with affecting intimation of the 
struggling human multitude. In ‘‘ The Review of 
Death ” (52-54) the same idea is treated differently : the 
mass of men and women move downward toward the 
front, to disappear in mystery even as they came thence ; 
but, in that instance, they are indignant at the power 
that keeps them ignorant of their destiny, while Death, 
faint and shadowy, sits grinning above them. After 
the manner of the old masters on occasions, Mr. Vedder 
has placed in the right-hand lower corner of this draw- 
ing a portrait of himself, under the guise of a turbaned 
young man with long mustaches. Stanza 70 speaks of 
the soul going forth through the invisible to find some 
clue to immortality, and returning with the answer, ‘I 
myself am Heaven and Hell.” It gives the artist a great 
opportunity, of which he has availed himself well, giv 
ing us the form of an angel representing the poet’s life, 
and a medallion of the soul surrounded by a glowing 
nimbus above, and involved again, below, in a whirl of 
angry flame. Glorious is the only term by which this 
magnificent, production can be rightly described. The 
‘‘ Eve” (81) presents a charming piece of figure draw- 
ing; but in this, as in some others of the series, one 
feels that for a moment the artist has lost his grip on tiie 
idea, and has been satisfied with gaining simply a grace- 


ful effect. “The Fates Gathering in the Stars,” how. 


ever, and ‘‘ Love Shrinking at the Sight of Hell”’ 
(Stanzas 72 and 78), fully redeem the promise of his 
best. ‘‘The Last Man”—a figure of severe beauty 
standing on a field of skulls, against a bare tree, to 
which he is almost bound by the coils of the primal 
serpent, and with Love lying at his feet—deserves great 
praise. There are other designs of a gayer and lighter 
character, which relieve the somberness of the general 
conception. But it is impossible to do justice to them 
in this narrow space. : 

I must content myself with saying merely that the 
prolific fancy of Mr. Vedder, joined with an admirable 
technique, has won for him a triumph probably beyond 
compare in the history of American art. He has given 
us in artistic forms the whole struggle of mankind in 
searching for the answer to life’s riddle. The bloom of 
reality, the vast wonder and the dreams of what lies 
beyond, the futility of science, the endearments of love ; 
the joy of flowers, of immediate happiness, of the vine ; 
the misery of mere intoxication ; the folly of ignoring 
instinct and pleasure; the horror of death—all these 
things are shown in Mr. Vedder's drawings. I do not 
hesitate to record my belief that a work of this scope 
must take its place with Diirer’s ‘‘ Passion,” Holbein’s 
‘* Dance of Death,” and Blake's ‘‘ The Grave.”” Honor. 
able it is to America that an American did it; but, 
alas! he cannot live in America and yield such fruit.” 
His work is dated at Rome. But that is not /7zs fault. 
GrorcE Parsons Laruror. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Among the really valuable art books of the season we 
unhesitatingly place Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
‘Paris in Old and Present Times” (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). This handsome volume is a reprint from 
the ‘‘ Portfolio,” and is, therefore, already familiar to 
many of our readers; it loses nothing, however, on 
account of the previous appearance of its contents, since 
they are of a permanently valuable character. Mr. 
Hamerton is one of those writers toward whom an intel. 
ligent lover of good books feels a sense of personal 
obligation. His influence has been, upon the whole, so 
healthful in both literature and art that we count him 
one of the best forces in the literature of the day. His 
remarkable acquirements, his broad and genuine culture, 
his admirable spirit, and his dispassionate temper 
qualify him in a very rare degree to discuss human 
relations with freedom and effectiveness, and to bring 
near, even to unprofessional readers, the secret and the 
power of art. In this volume he aims at a description 
of changes in the architecture and topography of Paris, 
and, with his usual precision, clearness, and excellent 
taste, spreads the whole subject out before his readers in 
a comprehensive and deeply interesting way. Although 
some of his criticism can be appreciated fully only by 
those who have technical education, it is, in the main, so 
untechnical in statement that no one will be unable to 
grasp its significance. Such a comparison, for Instance, 
as that which he makes between St. Ettienne Mont and 
the Madeleine is both interesting and instructive, even 
to one who has not had the advantage of architectural 
study. Thestudy of sucha work as this is an admi- 
rable preparation for a visit to the French capital, and is 
an instructive and interesting commentary on the art 
which, either in the Gothic, the Renaissance, or the 
modern spirit, has presided over the construction of its 
public buildings. The volume is enriched with a 
number of full-page etchings, full of spirit, delicacy, 
accuracy, and grace, the work of a number of the fore. 
most French etchers. Fifty-four vignettes are inter- 
spersed through the volume, which aid the eye ma. 
terially in understanding the writer’s definitions and 
criticisms. 

James R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) have issued as a 
holiday book an illustrated edition of Edwin Arnold’s 
‘*Light of Asia.” The volume is handsomely printed, 
and is embellished with a large number of wood-cuts 
illustrative of the text, and taken almost exclusively 
from ancient Buddhist sculptures, some of them more 
than 2,000 years old, and representing scenes in the life 
of the founder of Buddhism. If we mistake not, these 
reproductions have rather gained than lost by the proc- 
ess; they have exchanged something of the frequent 
absurdity of taste and style which characterizes the 
Buddhist sculptures for the fineness and grace of modern 
art. 

The beauties of natural scenery and the romantic 
legends of the Catskills form an inexhaustible theme for 
American artists and descriptive writers. ‘‘The Land 
of Rip Van Winkle ” is the title of one of the handsomest 
presentation books of the season, on which author, 
artist, engraver, and printer have been lavish of their 
best efforts. The letterpress is by Mr. A. E. Searing, 
who describes pleasantly and well the adventures of an 
imaginary party of tourists, introducing traditions 


quaint, humorous, pathetic, and- tragical, including 
several we do not remember to have met with before, 
and ending with Irving’s inimitable ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 
The illustrations, by Joseph Lauber, Charles Volkmar, 
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and others, have been admirably engraved by E. Heine- 
mann, and are beautifully printed on extra heavy paper. 
To cur taste the cover-design hardly equals in excellence 
the average artistic quality of this handsome quarto, but 
in general appearance and in details of execution the vol- 
ume will compare very favorably with the great major- 
ity of books of its class. (New York G. P. Putman’s 
Sons. ) 

There are few subjects more attractive to the architect 
and arch:eologist—and, indeed, to all lovers of true 
art—than that presented in ‘‘ The Cathedral Churches of 
England and Wales” (New York : Cassell & Company. ) 
The volume is edited by the Rev. Professor Bonney, 
Sc. Doc., F.R.S., one of the best of the recognized 
authorities on the subject. It contains thirty-five 
sketches of tbe great English and Welsh examples of 
chureb architecture, fully and even sumptuously illus- 
trated. Nearly all of these sketches are written by 
dignitaries of the Church who have made special studies 
of the cathedrals to which they are ecclesiastically 
attached, or. by archeologists of high standing. The 
historical, descriptive, and pictorial aspects of the subject 
are fully and adequately treated. There are some 
hundred and fifty engravings, mostly good specimens 
of the engraver’s art. The paper and typography are 
of the best, the rich binding is stamped with a hand- 
some design, and altogether the book is well suited for 
presentation to a person of artistic tastes, and fully de- 
serves a permanent place on the library shelves. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have added to their excellent volumes 
for young readers Alfred J. Church’s Roman Lifein the Days 
of Cicero. Although making no pretension to such complete- 
ness as Bekker’s ‘‘Gallus,’’ Mr. Church has managed to 
present a tolerably complete and extremely interesting pict- 
ure of Roman life for young readers in this volume. 
He has drawn largely upon the letters and speeches 
of Cicero, and the character of the book may be inferred 
from such titles as ‘‘ A Roman Boy,’’ ‘‘ A Roman Under- 
graduate,’’ *‘Country Life,’’ ‘‘Cesar,’? Pompey,’ ‘ A 
Brawl and Its Consequences,’ and ‘“‘ A Governor in His 
Province.’’ 

Readers of *! St. Nicholas ’’ require no formal introduction 
to Mrs. E. T. Corbett, the author of The Fuiry of the Moon- 
beam ; or, Karl’s Queer Stories (New York: Howard Challen). 
Since the publication of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’ no more 
delightful nonsense has been written. As a piece of drollery, 
pure and simple, it is inimitable. Old folks as well as young 
will enjoy a hearty laugh at the absurdities of the Queen of 
Queerland and the Kingof Fiddle-ma-ree. The pictures are 
quite as funny as the stories, and more could not possibly 
be said in their praise. 

By the same author and from the same publisher is Rustic 
Rhymes and Ballads, a \ittle volume in a little more serious 
vein, but abounding in quaint humor, with an occasional 


touch of pathos. The ballads depicting the good old-. 


fashioned country deacons are specially clever. These 
poems have been widely copied by the press, and many have 
earned a wide and well-deserved popularity. 

The compiler of Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones, Mrs. 
Mary J. Morrison, is to be sincerely thanked for giving to 
the public the collection of children’s poems originally made 
for her own home circle. So far as we know, it is the only 
anthology of this kind of literature. It contains about 175 
poems for the little folks by all of their favorite authors, and 
will help to amuse and comfort many a tired child, and make 


- cheerful many a dismal day or wearisome time of conva- 


lescence. By the favor of many publishers of magazines and 
books the collection is made to include the best work of the 
most successful recent writers. One odd ballad, ‘‘ The 
Factor,’’ has been handed down, we are told, wholly by 
word of mouth for five generations. (New York: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons.) 

The ** Mildred Books,’’ by Martha Finley, have enjoyed ex- 
tended popularity among the girls for whom they were 
written, and we doubt not that they will be glad to follow 
the married life of their old friend in Mildred at Home (New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co.). The story is one of quiet home 
life, neither dull oor exciting, but maintaining throughout 
a reasonable and sensible interest. An unobtrusive but 
constant and earnest religious element pervades the book, 
and it is an excellent one for the Sunday-school library. 


Mach the same comment may be passed on a book by an 
English author, Edward Garrett, from the same publishers. 
At Any Cost has perhaps rather more of interest than ‘‘ Mil- 
dred at Home.’’ Its scene is laid in Scotland, and there is 
some mild attempt at character painting. The book isa 
fairly good, though not a noticeably strong, story. 

One of the most wenuicely artistic little books of the 
season is the Adventures of Two Children, told by Frederick 
E. Weatherly (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). The tell- 
ing of this charming little story the writer has not left to his 
pen, but has called in two illustrators, who have embellished 
it with the most dainty and picturesque full-page pictures, 
and with numerous vignettes scattered through the text. 
One can hardly look for a more charming little book in its 
way, and one in better taste and choicer style. 

A new book by the author of ‘‘ Little Women ”’ is aiways 
sure of a hearty welcome from countless juvenile readers. 
Spinniny- Wheel Stories (Boston : Koberts Brothers) contains a 
round dozen of Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s tales, some specially 
adapted to please the boys, others the girls, but all brightly 
written, full of incident and fun, and teaching the best of 
lessons in the quietest and most agreeable fashion. The 


volume will be a source of thorough enjoyment to the many 
happy young folks who find it among their Christmas 
presents. 

No handsomer book for boys has been brought out this 
season than Mr. Edward Cockburn Kindersley’s translation 
of The Very Joyous, Pleasant,and Refreshing History of the 
Feats, Erploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good Knight 
without Fear and without Reproach, the Gentle Lord de Bay- 
ard (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.). For nearly three 
hundred and fifty years the story of adventure, of noble 
deeds, of high valor, and of spotless character, told by the 
secretary and loyal servitor of the ‘‘ incomparable flower of 
chivalry,’’ has charmed and affected readers in many lan- 
guages. Mr. Kindersley’s translation and condensation is 
successful in retaining the quaint simplicity of the original 
while avoiding the tiresome affectation of close imitation of 
ancient forms of speech. The story cannot fail to interest 
lads of spirit, and they will unconsciously gain from it a 
lofty ideal of manly character. There are many illustrations, 
for the most part very good. 

The same interest that has made Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast’ almost a classic, attaches to Mr. Charles 
Nordhoftf’s The Merchant Vessel (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). <A fresh, breezy description of sea-life in its 
many phases, showing the shadows as well as the lights of 
the merchant seaman’s experience, with here and there a 
good ‘‘ yarn’’ well told, and plenty of illustrations, make up 
a book of decided attractiveness. Mr. Nordhoff was himself 
a sailor thirty-five years ago, when the American flag was 
still to be seen on every sea, and ‘‘ we Yankees counted our- 
selves the best men that sailed the sea,’’ and knows whereof 
he speaks. The relation of his personal experience as a 
sailor and in many foreign ports is always interesting and 
instructive. The book is not new, but it isa good one, and 
well worth republishing in the pleasing form now given to it. 

The Duncans on Land and Sea, by Kate Tannatt Woods 
(New York: Cassell & Co.), has many excellent qualities to 
commend it. The Duncans are pleasant, whole-hearted 
Scotch people, who find a new home in Canada. As they 
travel by land and sea they have the happy faculty of ob- 
serving and inquiring ; and the record of their adventures 
combines a quiet but entertaining story with much useful 
and curious information. There are many [full-page illus- 
trations, and the colored covers, if not quite so brilliant as 
some, are of far higher artistic design than those of most of 
the holiday books of the kind. 

The Adventures of Prince Lazybones, and other Stories, by 
Mrs. W. J. Hays (New York: Harper & Brothers), is a 
beautifuliy printed and illustrated story-book. Mrs. Hays 
is gifted with a delicate and graceful imagination, and her 
fairy stories are among the prettiest we have seen. Her 
fairies and sprites are charming creations, light and airy as 
those of ** The Culprit Fay.’’ There is also in these stories 
a fine knowledge of the best side« f boy character, that gives 
them color and strength. 

Mrs. J. H. Ewing is deservedly one of the most popular 
English writers for young people. Her stories are always 
marked by a hearty sympathy with the fresh, clear, English 
country life, and she uses with good effect her intimate 
acquaintance with rustic dialect and customs. Add to this 
a quaint humor and a capacity for constructing a good 
story, and her success in interesting children is explained. 
The best known of her tales is Jan ef the Windmill, which, 
together with A Flat-/ron for a Farthing—the latter more 
distinctly a child’s story—has just been republished in paper 
covers by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. Both are illustrated 
by wood-cuts from drawings by Mrs. Allingham. 

A pretty book for little children is Myselfand My Friends, 
by Olive Patch (New York: Cassell & Company). The 
design of the colored covers is novel and attractive, the 
wood-cuts on almost every page will please the fancy of the 
not too critical readers for whom they were drawn, and the 
story of the little girl who figures as ‘‘ Me”’ will entertain 
and instruct them. 

Among the prettiest of books for very young children are 
three published by Cassell & Company, New York. All 
abound in ¢harming pictures and brightly but tastefully 
colored covers. JLittle Folks is the annual bound volume of 
the popular young folks’ magazine. The colored frontis- 
piece is much more artistically printed than most illustra- 
tions of the sort. Excellent short stories, anecdotes, poems, 
puzzles, and sketches are profusely illustrated by good 
wood-cuts. Hither and Thither is a new story by Mrs. Mary 
D. Brine, the well-known author of ‘‘ Papa’s Little Daugh- 
ters’’ and other popular books for girls. It is a lively and 
amusing story of a healthy kind, with plenty of frolic and 
fun. Bo-Feep is a delightful picture-book for the very little 
ones, with wood-cuts by the score, and little words in big 
type for the wee children to puzzle out for themselves. 

We are quite sure that no young reader who takes up 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas- Tree Land (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) will lay it down without completing it. We 
are quite of the mind of Mr. Swinburne, who said, in the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ that ‘‘since the death of George 
Eliot there is no one whose bright and witty invention is so 
truthful, so faithful, orsodelightful as Mrs. Molesworth’s.’’ 
Her stories have a rare and indescribable charm, which throws 
a spell over the older people no less than over the younger, 
and in this little book she is at her best. The illustrations, 
by Walter Crane, are characteristically effective. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. John Habberton has now become, we understand 
the editor of the New York ‘‘ Telegram.”’ 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) have issued, with fringed 
Christmas card covers, ‘‘ Songs of Children ’’ and “‘ Annie’s 
and Willie’s Prayer.”’ 

—D. Appleton & Co. have recently added to their series 
ot low-priced novels in paper covers ‘* Noble Blood,’’ a new 


story by Julian Hawthorne, and the “ Black Poodle and 
other Tales,’’ by F. Anstey. 


York, Henry Holt & Co.) is “ Peril,” a story by that excel- 
lent writer, Jessie Fothergill. 

—The International News Co pany announce not only 
the Christmas numbers of the ieading English and French 
illustrated weeklies, but over twenty Christmas annuals, and 
a large number of English almanacs. 

—Cassell & Co. (New York) have published a handsome 
illustrated catalogue of their fine-art and juvenile publica- 
tion for the holidays. The pamphlet is a quarto, beautl 
fully printed on heavy paper, and richly illustrated with 
cuts from their holiday books. | 

—White, Stokes & Allen have issued four thin quarto 
volumes, with Christmas card covers and silk fringe, under 


the general title of ‘‘ Flower Song Series ;’’ each volume 


contains from eight to twelve poems, with four illustrations 
printed in chromo-lithography. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us four calendars, taken 
respectively from the works of Holmes, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Emerson.- Each calendar displays a portrait of 
the poet whose writings furnish it with text, and is embel- 
lished with appropriate decorations. 

—The ‘‘ Independent”’ for December +4 prints eighteen 
new poems by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Among 
the titles are, ‘‘A Midsummer Holiday,’’ ‘‘ Lines on the 
Monument of Giuseppe Mazzini,’’ ‘‘ Maytimein Midwinter,”’ 
‘* Pelagius,’’ ‘‘ The Twilight of the Lords,’’ ‘‘A Ballad at 
Parting,’’ and *‘ Love and Scorn.”’ 

—Mr. Henry Ivison, founder of the well-known educa- 
tional publishing house of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
died at his home in this city last week. He was a man of 
great enterprise and large ability. He had expanded his 
business in all departments, and brought his firm uptoa 
foremost position in this country. 

—P. G. Putnam’s Sons have issued ina pretty little box six 
dainty volumes, under the general title of the ‘‘ Nutshell 
Series.’’ The little books are edited by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, and are made up of prose selected trom the whole 
range of literature, under such general heads as ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy,’’ ‘* Proverbs,”’ **‘ Sentiment,’’ Wit, and Humor,”’ ete. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have put their imprint on a 
limited edition of ‘‘ Gray’s Poetical Works,’’ printed on laid 
paper, with broad margins, and with whiteand gilt binding. 
There are eight illustrations, on tinted paper, from the hand 
of Birket Foster. The volume is one of those dainty and 
exquisite publications which mark the taste of both pub- 
lishers and readers in this book-making age. 

—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued among their holi- 
day publications four charming little quartosin parchment 
covers, With a neat design in gilt and colors, and contain- 
ing the ‘‘ Holy Night,’ the *‘ Happy Christmas-Time Cent- 
uries Ago,’’ and the ‘‘ Song of the Angels.’’ These books 
are well printed on excellent paper, and contain numerous 
artotype reproductions of works of religious art from the 
old masters. 

—The first number of the American edition of the 
‘*Quiver ’’ (New York: Cassell & Co.) contains sixty-four 
pages of very interesting matter for Sunday and genera, 
reading. The magazine is clearly printed, in double col- 
umns, and embellished with a good many illustrations. The 
list of contributors is a strong one, and we have no doubt 
the ** Quiver’’ will command and will deserve a very con- 
siderable American constituency. 

—Roberts Brothers (Boston) have made very attractive 
little volumes of their previous holiday publications, ‘* Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,’ and the Songs of Seven,”’ 
by putting them in handsome alligator-skin covers, stitched 
with colored silk floss. We have had occasion before to 
commend these little volumes for the intrinsic excellence of 
their illustrations and the beauty of their printing. In 
their present form they are extremely tasteful and at 
tractive. 

-—Macmillan & Co. have now completed the publication 
of their complete edition of ‘‘ Tennyson’s Works ”’ in seven 
volumes. We have already commended this edition as the 
most complete and serviceable form in which the work of 
the Poet Laureate can be obtained. It is in every way 
worthy of the noble body of verse which it contains, and 
to those who are looking for holiday gifts that will give con- 
tinual pleasure we can think of nothing better than this set 
of books. 

—One of the most exquisite publications of the season 
comes from the press of R. Worthington (New York), and 
from the hand, in a double sense, of Mary A. Lathbury. It 
is a charming little volume, bound in emblematic covers, 
with silk floss, printed on rough paper, with full-page illus- 
trations in color, and entitled ‘“‘ Seven Little Maids ; or, the 
Birthday Week.’’ The pictures and the verses are both by 
Miss Lathbury, and the book is therefore hers in a double 
sense. Both verses and illustrations are full of variety, 
grace,and delicacy. We have seen uothiog this season 
prettier in its way than sorae of the charming maidens who 
appear in this little volume. 

—Among other Christmas publications Casséll & Co. 
(New York) have issued a series of character sketches from 
Dickens, reproduced in photogravure from the original 
draw ings by Frederick Barnard, and issued in the form of a 
portfolio. There is one quality of Mr. Barnard’s illustrations 
which separates him from almost all the other illustrators 
of Dickens, and that is his strong instinct for naturalness. 
Most of the artists who have given us character sketches 
from Dickens have erred on the side of earicature or the 
grotesque. Mr. Barnard’s six drawings bring out the 
idiosyncrasies of Dickens’s men and women without making 
them grotesque or unnatural. The photogravure process in 
this case has been extremely effective, and the series as a 
whole is admirable from an artistic point of view. Its 
strong popular character ought to secure for this portfolio a 


large sale. 


—The latest addition to the Leisure Hour Series (New _ 
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—Edwin Arnold has written a new poem, to which he has 
given the title, ‘* The Secret of Death.’’ It will shortly be 
published in England with other poems. 

—White, Stokes & Allen have published ‘‘ The George 
MaeDonald Calendar for 1885,"’ with quotations from prose 
and verse from MacDonald for every day in the year. 

—Dr. Holmes, whose bow still abides in strength, is to 
contribute a series of articles to the new volume of the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly,’’ under the attractive title of ‘‘ The New 
Portfolio.”’ 

—Jansen, MeClurg & Co. (Chicago) announce for publi- 
cation during the present month the Hon. 1. N. Arnold’s 
‘Life ot Abrabam Lincoln’? and Dr. James Baldwin’s 
‘* Book-Lover, a Guide to the Best Reading.”’ 

—Among the most thoughtful and suggestive articles 
appearing in current literature is a discussion of Goethe by 
Professor J. R. Seeley in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.”’ 
The point of view is extremely interesting, and a good deal 
of the matter is novel. 

—Mrs. Helen Jackson has gone to Los Angelos for the 
winter. Her story Ramona’”’ is everywhere recognized as 
the great effort of her life, and as a notable achievement in 
our literature: a book in which conviction and art have 
combined to produce beautiful and endurirg results. 

—We are gladto note that the New York “ Tribune’”’ has 
resumed the publication of extracts from the sermons of the 
previous day every Monday morning. Work of this kind is 
uniformiy well done in the columns of the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ and 
when it is well done it is well worth reading us a matter of 
news and as suggestions for thought during the week. 

Harper’s Young People”’ continually gives evidence 
of its substantial prosperity in all departments. It has 
made a place of its own in the current literature for young 
readers, ald it goes without saying that its place is among 
the best. Under the judicious editorial management of 
Miss Vandyne, it furnishes from week to week @ varied and 
thoroughly entertaining budget of stories, descriptive arti 
cles, and other matter, instructive as Well as interesting to 
young people. We cannot commend it too highly for the 
general healthfulness of tone which pervades its pages, 
while its mechanical accessories are of such excelleuce as to 
furnish unconscious education to every young reader in the 
training of the eye and taste which handsome type and well. 
executed drawings and illustrations cannot but afford. 
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Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to sentinaresteg of the a three months. 


D, LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston. a. 


AMERIC A: fiationn’ Hymn and Other Patriotic Po 
Semi-centeontal edition, with ill 
portrait of the author, sketch of his life, 
and twelve new patriotic poems never before published. Elegant 
cloth bindtng-, 


ODE: of immortality from Recollections of Early 

hildhood, by W illiasn Wordsworth, with full-page illustrations 

Hassam, Carrett, Miss Humphrey, Liingren, Taylor, St. Jobn 
Harper, and Smedley. vo, cloth, $2; Turkey Morocco, 35 


IT I= THE CHRISTMAS TIME. Twelve Ideal € hristmas 
Hymne and Poems, Among exquisite engravings here are en 
shriued: The Star “ong, by Herrick; The Herald Angels, b Wes- 
ley ; Carols, by Wor Isworth, George ‘Mae Donald, and Miss Mulock ; 
ver Hymns, by Kishop Heber, Tate, and Watts; and the 
wondrous Angel Songs, by Montgomery, Drummond, and Keble. 
quarto, floral binding, $1.0. 


PLUCKY BOYS8. By Miss Muiock and other authors. $2.5. 


HOW TO LEARN AND FARN: Half-Hours Some Help- 
ful Schouls. Cloth, 100 illustrations, 


OUT OF DARKNESS. Py Mary A. Lathbury. Illustrated by 
eight full-pace drawings and twenty exquisite vignettes; printed 
on heavy plate-paper. Quarto, elegant floral cover, or cloth, gilt 
edges, 


BOW THEY TO t+UROPE. By Margaret A 
ew by popular autbor. Mlustrated, $1. 


A BOY'S WORKSHOP. by a Boy and his Friends. A capital 
guide in practical industry. Illustrated, $1. 


DEAN STANLEY W ide DREN. By Mrs. 
Frances A. tiumphrey. Stanley’s famous bristmas ser 
mous to children, with an sone of his own life usa boy athome 
and at Hugby, and much interesting matter concerning West 
minster Avbey. l2mo, very fuily illustrated, $1. 


TALES OF THE ee By Arthur Gilman, A.M. 
Iilustrated by Lobert Lew is. 


THE TRAVELISG LAW SC AND FAMOUSTRIALS. 
by Benj. Vaughn Abbott, LL.D. 81. 


ANNA MARIA'S HUUSEKEEPING. by Mrs. D. Power. 
Piain articles on household matters preseated in a bright aud 
telling Way. eXtra cioth, 


THE GREAT COMPHUSERS. Hezekiah Butterworth. Llus- 
trated from portraits and drawings by F.H. itingren. 81. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion Hariand. Plain, 
practical lessous for girls und youbg bousckeepers. itmo, $1. 


OULK BUSINE=s BOY™. By Kev. F. & Clarke. The opinious of 
eminent business men os to the conditions of suecess wuich must 
be observed by boys entering Dusipess. idmu, +) cents. 


A KOMANCE IN SONG: Heine's Lyrical Iuterlude. Trans- 
lated by Franklin Jolson. illustrated by laimeous ortists. Uni- 
form with Ideal Poems. svo, 85 


AFAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HOME. Latest volumein the 
fumeous Family Flight Series, by Rey buward Lyerett Hale and 
Miss Susan Hule. <vo, Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE GOLDEN TiKASURY SERIES. Edited by Francis 


Lurper Palgrave and others. vols. Alligator binolngs $each. 


FABLES VERIFIED, Uy Mrs. Clara boty Bates, With 
seventy two full page illustrations by Garrect, Liiuyrep, Sweeney, 
Karnes, and Hassan. 


NOT OF MAN, BUT OF GUD. Ly Rev. Jacob M. Manning. D.D., 
pastor of tue Vid South Church, Poston, luvaluable and ripe work 
of this eminent seh larand distinyuished preacher, l2mo,extra 
cioth, $1.2 

CA MBRIDGE SERMONS, By Alexand: r McKeuzte, b. Fresh, 
living Uhedght Troi the peu of of the most cloquent Americabp 
diviues. extra vioth, 


meceeT TO THE POINT, From the writings of Rev. Theodore 
.Cuyler, Weta introduction by Rev. Newman Hall, LL bv. 
Sixtm volume of the Spare Minute Series. I2mo. 81. 


POETS HOMES. Veo and lencil Pictures of American Poets and 
their Homes. By R. H. Stoddard, Arthur Gilman, «nd others. New 
complete edition. J vols. iuvune. 5vo,extra cloth gilt edges. §4-. 
Full moroces, 

BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by his daugh- 


With ab autograph introductory poem by Edwin Arnold, 
cae poems for each month, and choice quotations from his 


— for each day in the year. Witb birthdays of eminent men. 
dsomely illusuated. §1. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


CUsTOM oN® MYTH. Studies of Early Usage and Bellef. By 
Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton aeeee, Oxford. Illus 
trated. pp. vill., 312. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. By Samuel Smiles, 
author of “Self-Help,” “The Huguenots,” “ Character,” “ James 
Nasinyth,”’ &c. pp. vi., 3882. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 


THE ADVENTU RES OF PRINCE LAZYBONES, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Ry Mrs. W. J. Hays, author of “ Princess 
Idlew &e. Profusel, Tlustrated. pp. 272. Square l6mo, 
Cloth, gl. (In Harper’s Young Pgople Series.) 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By Edward Roe Beautifully 
and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from 
by William Hamilton Gibson and Frederic Dielman. pp. xv 
430. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


*HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 188 4, Vol. VY. pp. 
vili., 832. With about 70) Illustrations and Index. dtu, Orna 
mental Cloth, $3 50. Copiesof Vols. and IV. still on hand, 
35.50 each. Vol [. out 0 print. 


SKETC RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. By Geo. H. Bough- 
ton, A R.A. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with W 
en seg ly from Drawings by the author and Edwin A. Abbey. 
With Two Arti-t’s Full-Page Proots, Japanese Paper, without 
pp. 342) svo, Hluminated Cloth, $5; Gilt: kdyes, 
$5.25. 


LABOULAY E’s LAST FAIRY TAU.ES. Authorized Transla- 
Mary L. Booth. Withover 2) lilustrations. pp. xviii. 
2. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $2; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, With [n- 
troductory Sketch by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. With Portraits 
Illustrations. pp. 450, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2; Gilt Edges, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SVDNEY SMITH. 
fZased on Family Documents and the Recollections of@ Personal 
Friends By Stuart J. Reid. With Steel plate Portrait, numerous 
Wood-euts, and Fae simile of Autograph Letter. pp. XX., 410. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 33. 


y W.J. Kolfe. in 20 volumes. Illustrated. Gilt Tops and 
Un Square lfmo, Sheets, $27; Cloth, $30; Half Calf, 
Stu. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “VIVIAN” TO THE NORTH 
POLE AND BEYOND. Adventures of Two Youths in the 
Open Polar Sea. By Thomas W. Knox, author of “Boy Travelers 
in the Far East,” With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Lllos 
trations, and Maps. pp. 298. Svo, Illuminated Cioth, $2.50. 


ME OFA MAN OF THE WORLD, Fifty Years Lon- 
don Life. By Edmund Yates, Author of * Black Sheep,” * Kissing 
the Rod,” &e. With Portrait. pp. xviii. 444, 12mo,c oth, $1.75. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. A Centennial Biography. With 
Selections from Letters and Journals. By Lucien Wol os Por. 
traits and Illustrations. pp. xiv., 256. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 


LEFT BEHIND: OR, TEN DAYS A NEWSBOY. Ly James 
Author of Yoby Tyler, XC. pp. “6. Lilustrated. Syuare 
lémo, cloth, (flarper’s Young People Series ) 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of 
the English Language, Pronouncing, Ety mological, and FE xplana- 
tory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar 
Terms and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By the 
Rev James stormouth, The Proununciation care fully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A. To be completed tn about 2% parts. 
Parts |. to XV. (A to Refute), inclusive, od a" Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, paper, 25 cents cach Pa 


JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark Russe!!, Author of ‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. pp. 476. itine, Half Cioth, 75 
cents. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin MeCar 
thy, Author of ** A History of Our Own Times,” &c. VoL L., pp. iv., 
l2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


THOMAS © ARLYLE. A History of His Lifein London. 134- 
sy Antnony Froude. Two in One. Tlus 
tated. pp. xx.,55 Wmo, Cloth, $1 (Uniform with “ 
Carlyle <A History of the First Forty Years of his Life’ — 1795-1505 
12mo, Cloth, 81.) 


COLERIDG E. By D, Tralll. 20, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
(the ‘Lhirty- “sixth Volume of * ink ish ‘Men of Letters,” edited by 
John Morley.) 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn’ 
Author of “A Beggar on Horseback.” With Steel Portrait pp 
2u5. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. LATEST ISSUES: MIS 


TLETUE Lauited by M. Braddon. ce fits, FACK TO. 


FACE. By R EF. Francillon. 15cents. BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
By Charles Gibbon, 20 cents MtMOIKS OF A MAN OF THE 
WORLD. By Edmund Yates Vols. lL. and Ll. kach % cents. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Sarah Tytler 2Xeents. THOM 
AS CARLYLE. Jnines Anthony Froude, M.A. Vols. I. and LU. 
Each 15 cents. MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Maryaret Veley 
weents. HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin MceCar- 
thy. Vol. Ll. Weents. 


tP" Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the Luited States or Canada, on rv ceipt of the price. 


CATALOGUE mailed, postage prepaid,on reccipt of 
vn Cent 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YorRK. 


. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


RAPHAEL AND THE VILLA FARWESINA. By Charles 
bigot, translated from the French by Maury Healy. iliustrated 
with 15 engray of Rapbael’s masterpieces by ‘iburce de Mare. 
Folio, uncut, 

*,* But of this beautiful book have been printed, and 
each copy is numbered and 


FRENCH ETCHERS. Folio, cloth, gilt side, $15 A new 
volume similar to our very successful “Group of Ete hers,” and 
“Seore of Etchings,”’ It contains “4 etchiuys, embracing’ spec i- 
mens by Daubingy, Corot, Jacquemart, Martial, Appian, ‘irave 
Cazanova, Langon, Le Page, Chauvel, Veyrassat, Ballin, aud 
others. 


MAIN’S THREE HONDRED BONNE Ts, Three hundred En. 
giish Sonnets chosen and edited with a few notes by David M. 
Main, editor of ‘Treasury of English Limited large- 
paper edilion. Post 5vo, paper covers, $11 


A YOUNG GIRL’sS WOOING. A new Novel by E. P. Roe. 
li2mo, uniform with the otner works of the author. — First edition, 
Copies, DOW published. $1.5». 


PEPYS DIARY. cloth, uncut Printed by De 

nne, $15; half calf The text is that of Kev. Mynors 

Bright, who in made new translation, containing 
about one-third more matter than any edition before published. 


The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted almost inmmediately, 


and has for some time been scarce. 


POETICAL WORK® OF BROWNIN From new 
electroty pe plates. 9 vols. l6mo, clota, gilt top, half calf, 
$15. 


RAWLINSON’S MONARCHIES AND ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Student’s edition, compicte tn seven volumes, arranged as follows: 
Vols. 1, 2, and 5, lhe Five Great Monarchies. Vol. The Sixth 
Monarchy. Vol. 5, The Seventh Monarchy. Vols. 6 and 3 i, History 
of Egypt. It is printed from the same plates as the regular 
edition (price $24), and contains all the plates, maps, ete , of that 
edition. Price for the set of seven voluines, $y. 


Cc SSTORIES FROM THE CLASSICS.) By Professor 

J Chureh. New volumes: Stories of the Persian W ar; 

papaan Life in the Days of Cicero. Each with 16 illustrations in ¢ 

colors, 16mo, $1 Uniform with the previous volumes by this 

author, viz.: “stories from Homer,” “stories from Virgil,” 

“ Stories from Greek Tragedians,” ** Stories from Livy,” “ Sturies 
from Herodotus.” 


A NEW ELSIE BOOK. Elsie at Nantucket. By Martha Finley. 
Uniform with previous volumes of the Series. lomo, cloth, $1.25. 


A gle vd MILDRED BOOK. Miidred at Home. By Martha Finley. 
niform with previous volumes of the Series. lomo, cloth, $1.: 


aT COST, A new Story. By Edward Garrett, lémo, cloth, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West T'wenty-Third Street, New York. 


HALF A CENTURY OF ENS LISH HISTORY, Pictorially 
presented in a Series of Cartoons from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 
Comprising 15) plates by Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, and others, in 
which are the political careers of Veel, Palinerston, 
Russell, Cobden, liright, Peaconsfield, Derby, Salisbury, Glad- 
stone, and other English statesmen. SvO, cloth, $1.25 


THE PRINCESS ALICE OF E NGLAND AND HESSE. Me- 
moir and Correspondence, Edit by her sister, the Princess 
Christlan. New Popular Edition. zi. with portrait, $2.25. 


E AND TIMES ar. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, By the 
hion. John Ll. Stephens, LL.D., recently United States Minister to 
Stockolm. S8vo, cloth, with new portrait engraved on steel, $2.50 


ie DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA TO THE YEAR 
525. Ly Arthur Weise. Svo, cloth, with maps, $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Anton 
Gindely, Professor of German History inthe University of Prague. 
Translated by Andrew Ten Brook, recently Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Second ¢ dition, 2 vols., 8vo, with maps and 
illustrations, cloth, 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis de Nadaillac, 


translated by N, d’Anvers, author of a History of Art. Large 
octavo, with 219 illustrations, 85. 


THE NUTSHELL S¥KRIRS. The Rest Thoughts of the Best 
Ww riters. huited by Heien Kendrick Johnson. Six voluiues, com 


prising 

L PHILOSOPILY. IV. PROVERBS. 

Il. WI V. EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 
Ill. SENTIMENTS. Vl. WIT AND HUMOR. 


Uniquely printed and bound in case, per set, $3. Or bound fa 
white calf, put upin a unique oaken case, $12. 


THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. A Narrative of a Tour 
through the Romantic Parts of the Catskilis, together with their 
Legends and Traditions. By A. E. P. Searing, The designs hy 
Heinemann and Joseph Lauber. Qyuartu, 


PLU H FOR S AND GIRLS. Sélected and edited 
Prof. John &. White. 4to, with many illustrations, 33. 


HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Etited, with 
ory notes, by P-of. John S White. ito, fully illustrated, uniform 
with “Plutarch for Boys and Girls,” 


OR, ELROPE BE: EN WITH A KNAP- 


NO STAFF. By Bayard Vaylor. Ulustrated Rdition, 
printed from new large type. dto, with fall- -page plates, 


SONGS AND KHYMES POR THE LITTL® ONES. Com, 
fled the best sources, By Mary J. Morrison. Square oc- 
ava, 


New lists of Holiday Books and of books for young people sent on 
application. 


ou 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston; (1 East 17th Street, New York. 


RUBAIVAT OF OVIAR KHAY VAM. Rendered English 
Verse by kdward Fitzeerald. With ornamental title-page and 
fifty six magnificent tull-page Illustrations, reproduced from de 
signs by Elihu Vedder, Bound in a new atyle, the covers being 
designed by Mr. Vedder. Folio, 825. 


STRATED POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
ith Portreit, and numerous designs by well-known artists, 
printed and tastefully bound, 


Orieutal Religions. Vol. IL. By Samuel Johnson. 8vo 


IN WAR TIME. By Ss. eir Mitchell, author of “The Hill of 
Stones,” ete. $1, 


FRESH FIELDS, by Jobp Burroughs, author of “Wake Robin,” 
Winter Sunshine,’ ete. $100. 


CHOY SUBAY, AND OTHER STORIES By W.. H. dp, 
author of “ The House of a Mervhant Prince,” ete. lémo, $1.% 


SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD. Poems. With Portrait. 
lizabeth Stuart Pielps, author of The Gates Ajar,” ete. lémo, 


COSTING int OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, By kev. Alex. 
D.D &. 


POEMS. By Lucy Larcoin. Edition. $2; -half 
calf, $4; moroceco or tree ealf, 


THE ETE W'RKAS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, Wayside Edition. With Portrait and 25 Etebtugs. 
In 24 volumes, $55; balf calf, g75. (Sold only in sets.) 


HOLMES, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, AND WHITTIER 
Calendars tor 1855. Mounted on beautifully decorated cards, 
after designs we known artists. Printed in colors, and with 
Portraits. kach, 


A OF UNIVERSAL ATU RE. By Anna 
Botia. New edition, revised. i2mo, 


AN AN POLITICIAN. By C vawford, author 
“Mr. Isaacs,” To Leeward,” ete.” $1.25 


FANCIES. New poems by Robert $1. 


KENTUCKY. Py: Nathosiuiel S, Shaler, of the State Geo 
logienl Survey of Kentucky. Vol in American Common- 
wealth” Series. With Map) $1.25 


RALPH A LDO EMERSON, By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Vol. 
Amer:can Men of Letters” Series. With fine Steel Por- 
"si 2. 

JOUN ADAM. Ly John T. Morse, Jr, author of Lives of John 
Quincey Adams and Thomas Je Yerson. Vol. XI. in ** American 
Statesmen ”’ Series. 

THE HUNDRED GRE ATEST MEN. Portraits of the One 
Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from fine and rare 
steel engravings, with bi: reraphtes. svo,cloth. Price, 80. 


D, APPLETON & CO., 
1. 3. and 5 Bond Street. New York. 


NOBLE BLOOD. A Novel. By Jullan Hawthorne. lémo, paper 
ver Price, Weents. : 
THE STORY OF MY LIFER. Py the late J. Marion Sims, MD. 
his sou, H, Marion Sims, M.D. i2mo, cloth, 472 pares 
Price 


MAXIMS OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By ©. W. Wight, MD., of 
the betroit Board of Health. limo, cloth Price, 75 cents 


OF ZOOLOGY. By Holder, and J B. Holder, 
-D., Curator of ZoGlogy of American “useum of Natural Hits’ 
wt Central Park, New York. VReiny the fourth volume in the 
new series, “Appletons’ Science Text: Books.” With numerous 
Illustrations. i2mo, clota, 395 pages. Price, $1.5). 
OASTWISE; OR, ALL ALONG THE SHORE, By 


Ridelog. author of op toys in the Mountains.” With 
seuare Svo, iluminat d boards. Price, $1.75. 


THE BLACK AND STORIES. By F. 
Anstey, author of ersaé ”’ ‘The Giant’s Robe.” Lilus- 
trated. Ifmo, Pries, 


EKLEMENTS oF. SPEECH. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 


16mo, cloth 


MILI’S PRINCIPLES OF POLIT al ECONOMY. 
Abridged, with al, nd ixplanatory Notes, 
and a Sketch of the History of Political Ke “nomy By J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Ee onomy in Har- 
vard University. With twenty-four Maps and Charts. A Text- 
Book for Colleges. Svo, Cloth, pages. Price, $5.50, 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, Voi 
ume ive. New revised edition. Svo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, 
$250 per vol, The fifth volume of this great work is now ready 
for delivery. The sixth volume, completing the work, wili be 
published s ortly. 


DOCTOR GRATTAN A Novel. By William A. Hammond, M.D., 
author of * Lal.”” low, cloth. Price, $1.50, 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


W. Benjamin. With Bumerods vo, 
ment-paper cover, Price, $1.5 


THE HISTORICAL E-BOOK. {Comprising : 
(hronological Table of Universal History. a Chronological Dic- 
tionary of Universal History, a Biographical Dictionary. With 
Geographical Notes. For the use of Students, Teachers, and 
By Louis Heilprin. Crown 579 pages. half leather. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
3 TO 
Harper’s Weekly 


AND 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND 


A PICTURE -HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN TIMES. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00, 


The T'WENTY-NINTH VoLumME will begin with the 
Number issued on December 31, 1884. 


For twenty-eight years HaARPER’s WEEKLY has 
maintained its position as the leading illustrated 
newspaper in America; and its hold upon pub- 
lic esteem and confidence was never stronger 
than at the present time. It presents, week hy 
week, in faithful and graphie pictures, the note- 
worthy events of the day; portraits of men of 
the time; reproductions of the works of cele- 
brated native and foreign artists; cartoons by 
eminent pictorial satirists ; and humorous illus- 
trations: of the ludicrous aspects of social? and 
political life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures in con- 
veying immediate, vivid, and permanent impres- 
sions. Pictures area universal language, under- 
stood by people of every tongue. They supple- 
ment and interpret the words of the poet, the 
historian, the scientist, the traveler, and the 
novelist. “A picture paper” ought to come to 
every house, and it pays to get the best. 

Besides the pictures, HARPER's WEEKLY is full 
of good reading. It always contains install- 
ments of one, occasionally of two, of the best 
novels of the day, with fine illustrations. Its 
short stories are bright and entertaining. Poems, 
sketches, and papers on important live topics 
by the most popular writers, and columns of 
hoamorous and personal paragraphs, make it in- 
teresting to everybody. 

Livery one who desires a trustworthy political 
guide, an entertaining and instructive family 
journal, entirely free from objectionable feat- 
ures, should subseribe to Harnrer’s WEEKLY. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


lor years the WEEKLY bas enjoyed the dis- 
tinetion of being the best illustrated paper in 
America, and every successive volume shows 
strength and enterprise.—[Bostou Tran- 
script. 

Harrer’s WEEKLY is beautifully illustrated, 
and filled with the choicest matter. In politics 
it is thoroughly independent. It is one of tne 
best weeklies in the world.—/Christian Advyo- 
cate, San Francisco. 

The only illustrated paper of the day that, in 
its essential characteristics, is recognized as a 
national paper.—| Brooklyn Eagte. 

ITARPER’S WEFKLY is the leading illustrated 
paper of this country. * * * It is always fresh 
and lively, and its illustrations indicate the 
progress and highest advance of the pictorial 
art.— | Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

incomparably ahead of all similar publica- 
tions. —!{ Boston Traveler. 

Confessediy at the head of American illus- 
trated weekly journals.—[Living Church, Chi- 
cago 

itisthe best of all the illustrated weeklie-.— 
‘Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

The ablest and most “epi illustrated peri- 
odical published in this country. —| Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Its presence in the household is a never fail- 
ing delight.—|N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY should be in every family 
throughout the land. A purer, more interest- 
ing, higher toned, better illustrated paper is not 
published in this or any other country.—[ Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 

An indisputable fact that Harper's WEEKLY 
and Harper's MonTHLy are indispensable in 
every intelligent and cultured family.—|The 
Journal, Mason City, IL. 

A most welcome visitor at many thousands of 
firesides ; enlivening the social and family cir- 
cle; giving instruction and delight to old and 
young.— | Rochester Express 


Harper’s Bazar. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, INSTRUOTION, AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The Voiume will begin with the 
Number issued on December 14%, 1884. 


Harrer’s Bazar isthe only paperin the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the tin- 
est art illustrations with information about the 
latest fashions, methods of household adorn 
ment, and all the useful minor arts that are dear 
to the model housekeeper, and make home at- 
tractive. ; 

Harvrer’s Bazan is acknowledged as an arbiter 
of taste and fashion. Its weekly illustrations 
and degcriptions of the newest Paris and New 
York styles, with its useful pattern-sheet sup- 
plement’ and cut patterns, spread the news of 
the changes of fashion all over the land, and. by 
aiding ladies to be their own dress-makers, save 
many times the cost of subseription. It also fur- 
nishes information concerning the materials in 
vogue, With suggestions as to the best methods 
of making them up at home, and adapting last 
vear’s wardrobe to the style of to-day. Its papers 
on cooking, the management of servants, and 
housekeeping, from the best sources, are emi- 
nently practical. Its illustrated articles and de- 
signs for household adornment, art needle-work, 
etc., are from the highest authorities. Its pithy 
editorials are marked by good sense and good 
tuste. 

In literary and artistic merit, Harrer’s Bazar 
is unapproached by any journal of its class; its 
stories, sketches, and other articles being fur- 
nished by the best writers in America and En- 
rope. while its superb wood-engravings are mar 
vels of perfect execution. A host of novelties 
is in preparation for the new volume. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


To take it isa matter of economy. No lady 
ean afford to be without it.—{Chicago Evening 
Journal. | 

This is certainly the first of Ameriean fashion 
weeklies. Its literary features are excellent. 
—| Louisville Courier Journal. 

The ladies’ favorite paper. It is finely and 
profusely illustrated, and is highly attractive in 
its literary and artistic features.—| Lutheran 
Observer, Philadelphia. 

It has been a potent factor of culture in many 
households, a teacher of etiquette as well as of 
fashion.—| New Orleans ‘Times- Democrat. 

To dress according to HARPER’s Bazar will be 
the ambition of the womenof America.—| Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Harrer’s Bazan is not only an authority in 
the world of fashion, and on matters relating to 
the home, but it also containsin every numberan 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading of 
general interest.—|Observer, N.Y 

With Harper's Bazar there is no opportunity 
of instituting a comparison with any publica- 
tion of its kind.—| Brooklyn Eagle. 

So interesting and useful that every woman 
wants to see it. —|N. Y. Star. 

A necessary companion for all who wish to 
keep up with the latest styles. It is also an 
artistic journal! of hizh order Worcester Spy. 

Par excellence the ladies’ paper of the country, 
a mirror of fashion, a minister of comfort and 
ornament in the family.--|The Watchman, Bos- 
ton. 

It is supreme in its department, and that de- 
is a very wide one.—| Providence 
Journal. 

In its literary and artistic features the Bazar 
is unquestionably the best journal of its kind in 
the country.—|Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 

It has become an established authority with 
ladies in America. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. . Per Year ¥4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... “ 4 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY (52 Numbers). “ 


HARPER’S BAZAR.. . Per Year $4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ‘ 2 00 
10 00 


Postage Free to all Subseribers in the United States and Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number. 
The last Five Annual Volumes of Harper’s WEEKLY or Harver’s Bazar, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, tree of expense (provided the 
freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


tay" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thou- 
sand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Great Historical Romances. 
The Surgeon's Stories. 


From the Swedish of Z. Topelius, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Finland 
COMPRISING 
Times of Gustaf Adolf, Times of Battle 
and Rest, Times of Charles XII., Times 
of Frederick |., Times of Linnzus, Times 

of Alchemy. 
Each book is complete in itself, but a bistorical 
sequence and unity connects the series. 


in Cloth, per volume.............. Pie @i 25 
The same, «ix vols., in box, per set.... 7 
In Half Morocco, per set.................. Is 00 


“Most exquisitely written and translated.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

“No one could possibly fail to be carried along by 
the torrent of flery narration which marks these 
wonderful tales.”— Philadelphia Press. 

“A vivid, romantic picturing of one of the most 
fascinating periods of human history. ... Ina 
time of finical writing there is somethiny refresh- 
ing in these plain stories of war, of love, and of 
persecutions.’’—Tribune, New York. 

“For strong and vivid scenes, dramatic power and 
effect, for novelty and enthusiastic interest, the 
stories are nasterpleces. They ought to be read 
by every lover of fiction ; they will reveal to him 
new and artistic work, . . . They may beclassed 
among the best books of contemporary fiction.” 
—Boston Globe. 

“The most important and certainly the most read- 
able series of foreign fiction that has been trans- 
lated into English for many years. . .. Wehave 
here the art—if it was an art—of the old story- 
tellers, whose stories always seem to tell them- 
selves, to move as if we were concerned therein 
We have the old life of Sweden—of its Kings, 
Queens, and Princes: its Lords and Ladies; its 
soldiers and sailors; its rich burghers and its 
poor country folk—the life of the court and the 
camp; of marches and battles; of victories and 
defeats... . They smack of the soil, these chil- 
dren of the old Norsemen, and are no more 
ashamed of themselves than the clowns of 
Shakespeure.”’—Mall and Express, New York. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


117. 121 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST READY. 


THE BOOK-LOVER, 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING, 

BY TSMES BALDWIN, PuH.D., Author of “ ENauisu 
LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM,” “STORY 
OF SIEGFRIED,” ete. limo. Gilt Top. 22 Pages. 
Price, $1 25. 

his beautiful Uttle volume is well described by its 

ile, *“*The Book-Lover.” It is a book about 
books ; intended for students of literature and 
general readers, but most of all for book -lovers— 
those who regard good books as “ more precious 
than riches.” Such will find at once a charm 
and consolation in this work, with its refined lit- 
erary tone and tts finely chosen quotations from 
the choice spirits of all ages who have written In 
the praise of books. Beyond this, however, the 
work has a distinct purpose as a Practical Guide 
to the Best Reading. Mechanically, it has been 
issued with the greatest care, and will at once ap- 
peal successfully to the most fastidious taste. 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & OCO.,, Publishers, 


Corner Wabash Av. and Madison St., Chicago. 


Biographies of Musicians. 


kro nthe Germanof Dr. Louis Nohl; by G. P. Upton. 
COMPRISING 

Life of Haydn, 

Life of Mozart, / With Portraits. 

Life of Waguer, Price per 

Life of Beethoven, \ volume, ®1.25. 

Life of Liszt. 


The five vols., in neat box, per set....... R6 25 
In Half Calf. in neat box, per set ........ 13 75 
in Tree Calf, in neat box, per set......... 22 50 


Mozart. “ He lives in these pages as the world saw 
bim, from his marvelous boyhood till his un- 
timely death,” —Standard. 

Haypn. ‘“* No fuller history of his career, the soctety 
in which he moved, and of his personal life can 
be found than ts given in this work.’ —(Cazette, 
Boston. 

BEETHOVEN. “It will be welcomed by all lovers of 
music as a strong, firm picture of the great com- 
poser, and a record of the incidents of his life.” 
—The Alliance. 

WAGNER. “Her Nohl’s biography is terse, concise, 
enthusiastic, and at the same tiie just.’’—Press, 
Philadelphia. 

Liszt. “It is the biography of a musician who was 
doubtless divinely endowed with a musical fac- 
ulty rarely paralleled in any age.”’"—N. Y. Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Music Study in Germany. 
By Miss Amy Fay. Price, $1.25. 


“ They are charming letters, both in style and mat 
ter, and the deseriptions of meng Kullak, Liszt, 
and Deppe, wth each of whom Miss Fay studied, 
are done with all the delicacy of a sketch by 
Meissonier.’’—Globe, boston. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


You need the Best Family, Religious, and Literary 
Weekly Newspaper. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
The Pall Maii Gazette, of Condon, says itis “ One 
of the ablest weeklies in existence,” 
3 per year; #5 for two years. 
“TRIAL Trip,” 3) centsfora month. Send card for 


Free Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York City. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 
From Shakespeare’s You Likeit.”” Illus 

trated by Church, Harper, Hovenden. Gaul, 

Frost, Smedley. dnd Shirlaw. 

QUARTO EDITION, With illustrations 

ou Wood. Cloth, extra gilt. $1.50. Alligator, 

$15). Tree calf, $3. ARTISTS’: EDI- 

TION, Photogravures from the Original 

Paintings. Cloth, extra gilt. $3 Alligator, 

$3.50. Vellum, $3.50. EDITION DE LUXE. 
Uniform with Edition de Luxe of ‘ Gray’s 

Elegy.’’ Edition limited to 250 copies. Bound 

in Eton style. 

“One of the handsomesi of the illustrated hooks of 
the season is an artistic interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s Seven Ages of Man.”’—[{London Bookseller, 

“one of the mostelegant and artistic publications 
that we have seen. Shakespeare himself would be 
astonished and delighted with the beauty of the 
work he has inspired. In all respects this book isa 
superb one for holiday and any other times.”— 


{i Eve. Bulletin, 
NEW EDI- 


GRAYS ELEGY. 
An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By 


4 

PION. 
Tuomas Gray. Artists’ kidition, Small 4to. 
Illustrated with 22 Original Drawings on Wood 
by the best American artists. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. Alligator, $1.50. Full tree calf, extra, 
$5. Artist's Edition. Royal Octavo. Extra 
cloth. gilt, $3. Alligator, $3.50. ‘Tree calf, ex- 
tra, $7.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 

A Story. By UNcLE Lawrence, author of “Young 
Folks’ Whys and Wherefores Profusely 
Ilustrated with over 50 handsome Engravings 
specially adapted to the Text. Royal Octavo. 
Extra cloth, gilt, $2. A companion volume 
to ** Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.”’ 

“ A capital story which hus the rare merit of teach- 


boring them at all.’’--{The Chautauquan. 

FOS?) 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
JOSEPHUS. 

The Antiquities of the Jews, and the Jewish 
Wars of Flavius Josephus. Edited by Wu11- 
IAM SHevarRD. Uniform with “Our Young 
Folks’ Piutarech."’ Illustrated. 8vo. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $2. 

* Presented in such a readable form that what has 
hitherto been a sealed volume will become here- 
after an attractive book for children. The editor 
has achieved a striking success in condensing and 


simplifying this history of a great nation, while his 
captivating style, coupled with the admirable illus- 


be read with deep interest.”—{Washington Ne tional 


Kepubiican. 
WAGGONER OF THE 
A Poem of the Davs of 6. By T. Bucnanan 


ALLEGHANIES. 
teaD. Illustrated by the best American artists. 


Crown &vo. Extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 
Alligator, $1.50. Tree caif, $5. 
Pik ENCHIRIDION OF WIT, 
The Best Specimens of English Conversational 
Wit. Uniform with “ The Book-Lover’s En 
chiridion Small quarto. Extra cloth, $1.50. 
Velium, $2. Half morocco, gilt top, $3. 
This collection is made up of the choicest bon mots 
witticisms, and pointed anecdotes, and is intended 


to forn a convenient and entertaining handbook 
of couversational wit. 


A PENNILESS GIRL. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister’s New TRANSLATION. A Novel. 
From the Germanof W. Hremsure. By the 
translator of ‘* Quicksands,” “* Banned and 
Blessed.”’ Uniform with her other transla- 
tions. I2mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


EPISODES OF | MY SECOND 


ANTONIO GALLENGA (L. Marriotti). 
Extra cloth. $1.50. 


In this volume the distinguished author furnishes 
a very entertaining account of a long and eventful 
life. Many interesting reminiscences of pleasant 
days and of prominent people whom be met in 
America are given; and also his patriotic, diplo 
matic, literary, and journalistic experiences in Eeng- 
land and on the Continent. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. . 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


The Andover Review 
For 1885. 


* Conspicuous for the ability with which 
ét ix conducted.”—| The Messenger (Phila. ). 
“In every number we find something to 
be especially preserved.” — | Churchman 
(New York). 
Price 83.00 a Year (12 Numbers). . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 
from the best stories, rhymes, 
and pictures for little tolks 
in ten years of Sr. 200) 
NICHOLAS Maga- 
zine. An ideal 
book. 


pages and 
~ 500 illustrations ; 
colored frontispiece, 

exquisite binding. First 
é edition, 15,000. Price, $2. All 


dealers, or Tue Century Co., N. Y. 


ing our young friends a great many things without 


trations in which the book abounds, will cause itto .- 


(AMERICAN AND ENGLISH EXPERIENCES.) By . 
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YHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 30, No. 24. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


VERY peculiar errand is that of Mr. F. S. Green, 
A of Arizona, who has come East as the representa- 
tive of a society camposed of ranchmen, farmers, miners, 
civil and mining engineers, a hotel clerk, a druggist, and a 
lawyer. He thus explained his mission to a Philadel- 
phia reporter: ‘‘ You see,” said the young man, col- 
oring slightly, ‘‘there is a scarcity of young women 
in Trenton County, and a lot of respectable young 
men called a meeting at St. Johr. on October 15. 
and deputies were selected to come East to secure wives 
for thesubscribers to the association. I have the pho- 
tographs of the members, thirty-one in all, and I 
also have letters of recommendation from the township 
oftticers. A}] 1 want now is to secure the young ladies. 


Their expenses to Arizona will be paid by the association ‘ 


immediately, or, if they prefer, they will be given the 
addresses of the members whom they prefer, and a cor- 
respondence can be opened. How to begiu this under- 
taking is puzzling. Iam afraid to advertise for fear I 
will not receive replies from the kind of young women 
that would suit.” 

At a place near Reggio, in Calabria, some one who 
wished to play a joke upon a neighbor placed two eggs 
one of which was painted black, upon this neighbor’s 
doorsill, and then solemnly informed the man that the 
cholera was standing at his door. In great alarm the 
owner of the house rushed to see what was there, and, 
perceiving the eggs, fel] into a panic, and summoned the 
mayor and other authorities of the place. They looked 
at the eggs from a safe distance, counseled together, and 
decided that it was indeed the cholera in person. Then, 
providing themselves with nets, they went into the 
house by « back entrance, carefully fished up the two 
eggs from a window above, and then buried them in 
the cemetery taking every possible precaution against in- 
fection, and carefully covering the eggs with chalk and 
mortar. 


A correspondent of an English religious weekly relates 
in mournful language his experience of the wicked city 
of New York. It seems he was tiken in hand three 
times on the day of his arrival by the exponents of what 
he calls the ‘‘ game of bunkum,”’ and narrowly escaped. 
‘* Since then I have hardly spoken toa Yankee, nor has 
a Yankee spoken to me. I now understand why the 
Yankees are so reserved, and never seem to speak to each 
other. They know each other too well.” When he 
found in his hotel bedroom a notice that the proprie- 
tor would not be responsible for boots put outside th. 
door—what hotel could this be, we wonder ?—he re- 
marked sadly, ‘‘In New York there seems to be no 
confidence in anybody or anything,” and returned to 
the innocence and guilelessness of London. 


A Mexican traveler received the following lesson in 
etiquette from a young lady of the country: ‘I saw 
you eating an orange on the depot platform,” she said. 
‘In Mexico that would be considered as unmannerly. 
There it is unmannerly to eat anything outside of a 
house, even candy. And I noticed when Mr. Romero 
gave you a Mexican match you threw it away after 
using but one end of it. The other was still serviceable, 
and you should have returned the match with your 
thanks. If you hand one a cigar or cigarette to light 
with, you must take a whiff after it has been returned 
to you, though it may be so short as to burn your 
fingers.” 


A company of New York people are considering 
the feasibility of building an ice palace in Central Park 
this winter, led thereto by the success of the Montreal 
jce palace. So, at least, a Western newspaper declares ; 
and we often learn things about New York City from 
the Western press that would never otherwise have 
been heard of. Itis proposed, we are told, to light the 
structure with electricity, to provide it with restaurants 
and bars, and, in fact, make a road-house of it for winter 
gayeties. The patronage of sleighers and skaters is 
reckoned as an important source of profit.” 


One of the cleverest tricks of smugglers was recently 
detected at the New York Custom-House. Its inventor 
tried tosave $1,500in duties, and lost $12,000 worth of 
diamonds. He took a common cake of soap, cut it into 
layers, placed the diamonds inside, and then pressed the 
layers together and heated the mass sufficiently to make 
it solid. The cake was then smoothed off, and, being 
rolled up in a towel along with hair-brush and other ar- 
ticles of toilet, had a very innocent appearance. It, 
indeed, would have passed had it not been for 
suspicion previously aroused. 


Some people would have done well during the late 
campaign to have ‘‘ pasted in their hats” the following 
four reasons given by a gentleman for declining to dis- 
cuss the tariff question with a friend: ‘‘ Well, in the 
first place, Iam a perfect ignoramus on the subject ; and, 
in the second place, you don’t know half as much about 
the tariff as I do; and, thirdly, if you did know any- 
thing on the subject you have not got sense enough to 


express yourself intelligibly ; and, in the fourth place, 


such discussion creates unfriendly sentiment.” 

In the remote districts of the Southern States trade is 
almost wholly carried on by the primitive methods of 
barter. A recent traveler attempted to pay for enter- 
tainment received, but the woman was ashamed to take 
pay for a mere act of kindness. He pressed the money 
upon ner. Finally she said: ‘‘If you don’t think I 
am mean I will take one-quarter of a dollar from you, 
so as to look at it now and then, for there has been no 
money in this house for a year.” 

The New York ‘‘ Mail and Express” says: Some 
time since a morning journal in this city published one 
Sunday several cuts of well-known young ladies of 
Brooklyn. A sensational Philadelphia newspaper either 
obtained these cuts or copied them, and during the sum- 
mer whenever any crime involving a woman occurred in 
that city a cut of one of these Brooklyn girls as the 
heroine was placed over the following story.’’ 


The ‘‘ Saturday Review” tells, apropos of the incon- 
veniences of the Atlantic passage, the story of a traveler 
by one of the best of the ocean steamship lines, who 
asked the bedroom steward foran extra towel. ‘‘ Can’t 
have another towel, sir,” was the answer, ‘‘ but we never 
lost a life on this line.” 


A wholesale manufactory of counterfeit Swiss postage- 
stamps has just been discovered at Zurich. The makers 
went so far in their efforts to deceive unwary collectors 
as to hunt up old_,letters with post-marks from 1840 to 
1860, on which to paste the fraudulent stamps. 


The lack of courage, moral and physical, shown by 
one of New York’s great money kings during the ex- 
citements of the recent election calls to mind the shrewd 
saying of old Commodore Vanderbilt : ‘‘ I don’t know 
anything so timid as $1,000,000, unless it may /be 
$2,000,000.” 


An imitator of the celebrated ‘‘ Moon Hoax’? 
published along account of the discovery by Arndt, of 
Munich, of a planet lying beyond Neptune, and differ- 
ing from all known celestial bodies in being neither a 
sphere nor a spheroid, but a cube ! 


The following advertisement appears in the London 
‘Field :” ‘‘A married couple of position, wishing for 
an occasional change to a country house, would be 
happy to visit people of status for a few weeks, who 
would accept remuneration forthe same. Address, etc.” 

‘*T believe the Lord can save reporters,” said a New 
Haven hallelujah lassie recently. ‘‘I knew one once 
who was converted: He left the business and after- 
wards followed an honest life.”’ 


Mr. Cyrus W. Field lately remarked that out of the 
474,465,558 passengers carried by the elevated roads 
since their opening, only one person had been killed 
after being fairly upon the cars. 


The latest triumph of instantaneous photography latcly 
took place at New Orleans. The operator succeeded in 
getting a good negative of a flash of lightning. 


Meissonier’s ‘little picture ‘‘The Vidette” sold for 
$22,500. Fifty years ago he was making drawings 
which brought from $4 to $8. 


Five newspaper men ran for office in New York, and 
all were elected. 


THE MORTARA CASE. 
HE recent centenary of Sir Moses Montefiore’s birth 


has awakened public interest in the Mortara case. 
A correspondent writes to The Christian Union : 


Upon receipt of your letter I went at once to see Signora 
Mortara, mother of the celebrated child who was stolen by 
the priests, and here is what I have been able to ascertain: 

Edgar Mortara, now Don Pio, was born in Bologna on the 
27th of August, 1851. When seventeen months old he fell 
seriously ill, and the physician, despairing of his life, asa 
last resort ordered the application of leeches. The maid- 
servant rushed to the druggist, who advised that the child 
should be baptized, in order to save his soul. The leeches 
produced the desired effect, and the child recovered. It 
would seem that the maid-servant did not attribute the cure 
to the baptism, for it was only after a lapse of five years 
that she confessed the circumstance to an old friend of hers. 
In the meantime the child was instructed according to the 
religion of his parents, and showed himself of a fervent 
spirit. The maid-servant’s friend thought it her duty to 
inform the Holy Office of the affair, and on the evening of the 
23d of June, 1858, the pontifical guards came into the midst 
of the Mortara household, in order to take possession of 
little Edgar. An agonizing scene ensued ; the mother was 
carried out of the way, and the father fought like a lion 
before his son was finally torn fromhis arms. Strenuous 
efforts were made to recover the child, not only by the 
femily, but by the whole Israelitish congregation. All was 


in vain. Young Edgar was rebaptized with pompous cere- 
monies in the Vatican, Pope Pius IX. standing as his god- 
father. The Mortaras were allowed to visit their child, but 
they always found him surrounded by priests, who made 
him say that he was very happy, and felt attracted toward 
the Christian religion. In spite of this close surveillance, 
the child managed once to whisper in his mother’s ear : 
‘*Don’t mind what they say. I[.sepeat every night the 
prayers which you taught me.’’ 

However, in course of time the youth allowed himself 
to be persuaded of the truth of Christianity, and did not 
attempt to conceal the fact from his family. He was edu 
cated in Rome at the Convent of San Pietro in Vincoli, 


**Canonico regolare Lateranerese.’’ He distinguished him- 
self in his theological studies, in the study of languages, and 
in music. Until 1870 he lived in Rome; when the Govern. 
ment of Rome was changed, his non-progressive opinions 
caused Lim to ask permission to leave the city, and he then 
went to Belgium, where his sermons attracted much atten 
tion. From 1870 to 1878 his family received no news of him : 
in the month of May of the latter year he sent them a letter 
from Paris, in which he showed that he had kept himself 
informed of his family’s affairs, and in which he expressed 
grief for the death of his father, which had occurred in 
1S72; he also expressed the desire to see and embrace his 
mother, and made an appointment to met her ip Paris. She 
went directly to Paris, and having passed several days in 
his company became convinced that, in spite of his priestly 
garments, his filial love had not been extinguished. From 
that time to this, he has kept up a regular correspondence 
with his mother. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits from France, he went to 
Spain, where he still resides, occupying himself with the 
founding of new convents. He has five brothers and three 
sisters, to whom he always sends affectionate messages. . 

The carrying off of young Mortara undoubtedly helped to 
hasten the revolution which was commencing in the pontif- 
ical States. The newspapers were filled with indignant 
comments upon the proceeding. This domestic tragedy was 
also made the foundation of a drama which was put upon 
the French stage, and which, when translated, made the 
tour of a!] the theaters in Italy. | 

One day when young Mortara was walking in company 
with the school upon the Pincian Hill, they met his god- 
father, Pius IX. The master did not fail to speak in compli- 


the lad, said, ‘‘ Do yourself credit, my boy: you have cost 
me much,’’ alluding undoubtedly to the loss of his States. 
When Pius IX. died he left an annuity of two hundred lire, or 
forty dollars, to Mortara. The sum is a small one; perhaps 
the Pope took into consideration the ‘‘much”’ which the 
boy had already cost him. 

This is wbat I have learned from Signora Mortara. If you 
wish for any further information, write to me, and I will try 
to obtain it. 


THE CHURCH ON WHEELS. 
HE “ English Illustrated Magazine” gives this de. 
scription of a novel religious enterprise : 


‘*Sylvanus, on his tricycle, was a lovely sight, but one 
which, upon its first introduction, filled Oakbury with con- 
sternation. To see a clergyman, in a long black coat and 
broad-rimmed hat, working vigorously with muscular legs, 
and sending himself along at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
was an upheaval of all traditions. Only his popularity 
saved him. Indeed, old Mrs. Pierrepont, a parishioner in a 
chronic state of aggrievedness, wrote to the bishop on the 
subject. She called it a ‘bicycle machine,’ not exaggerat- 
ing, but diminishing, so far as wheels went. The bishop 
was startled. A curate careering about the country ona 
couple of wheels did seem out of place. So his lordship 
wrote to the rector of Oakbury on the subject, and the rec- 
tor handed the letter to Sylvanus. So far as he, the rector, 
was concerned, his curate might have flown about on a 
broomstick, if, by so doing, he kept the bother of the parish 
off his superivr’s hands. 

**Mr. Mordle, who was unable to see that his ordination 
vows debarred him from using such a convenient vehicle 
for getting from one end of the parish to another, did a bold 
thing. Knowing that the bishop was staying at a country 
house some twenty-five miles away, he threw himself early 
one morring into the saddle, or seat, and used his nether 
limbs to such a purpose that just before lunch-time his card 
was sent in to his lordship, and in ten minutes the bishop 
was gravely inspecting what Mrs. Pierrepont, when speaking 
to her friends, called a diabolical machine. ; 

‘For some minutes the bishop stood on the doorsteps, 
weighing the innocence or guilt of the inanimate creature 
at his feet, Sylvanus the while pleading its cause with his 
usual brisk vehemence and jerky dexterity. He expatiated 
on the size of his parish, and on the wonderful assistance 
he derived from this modern invention for getting quickly 
over the ground. He showed his lordship the convenient 
little bag attached to the back, in which he carried his books 
of devotion, or, when occasion needed, some small crea- 
ture comfort for the aged sick. He explained the action of 
the machine, and so raised the episcopal curiosity that an 
unheard-of thing occurred. His lordship, gaiters and all, 
gravely installed himself in the seat, and, to the unutterable 
delight of several ladies and gentlemen who were gazing 
through the drawing-room windows, in a quiet, dignified, 
leisurely way, as behooves a bishop, actually propelled his 
sacred self down the gravel path and up again, with no fur- 
ther damage than cutting up the edges of his host’s lawn, 
and knocking a couple of stones out of a rockery. The 
tricycle trlumphed! Although the bishop did not embody 
a eulogistic notice of it in his next charge to his clergy, he 
has been known on several occasions to recommend its use 


| in outlying districts.’ 


and the protection of the lope gained for him the title of. 


mentary terms of the neophyte to the Pope, who, turning to. 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INTERESTING 
NEW BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 


With picturesque diagrams and descriptions of cos- 
tumes. Text by Josephine Pollard. Arrangement 
of diagrams by Walter Satierlee. Of the greatest 
value in arranging tableaux at hoine or for public 
entertainments Oblong with numerous il 
lustrations, Cloth, ornamental stamp in gold and 
color, $l, « 

The illustrations are most valuable aids in assiat- 
Ing to get the most happy effects with the least dif- 
ticulty.—( Boston Times. 

A practical little manual —| sew York Times. 


WHEEL SONCS. 


Ly 5. Copant Foster, the * Poet Wheelman,” Senti- 
mental and humorous. poems of bicycling, with 
pearly fifty illustrations. ito, bound in pale blue 
cloth, with ornamental bicycling designs in white 
and gold beveled boards, $1.75. 

The illustrations are spirited, and follow the sub- 
ject through all its moods. The poems are fresh and 
wiry, full of the fullness of out-of door life, now gay, 
now humorous.—{The ‘ndependent, 


4 BRIGHT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE MARY JANE PAPERS. 


Miss A. G. Plympton With numerous illustra- 
tions by the author. A very clever and entertain- 
ing book. .6..0, cloth, with appropriate designs in 
gold and color, 31. 

A story that parents may safely give their chil: 
dren.—[(Bo-ton 

Mary Jane is rather mischievous than bad, and her 
pranks and + xjeriences are full of genuine fun.— 

Christian Univer. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 


Ry Caroline Hands: 11,C.H. A companion to “ The 
Alphabet Children.” bright’ verses aud wholly 
original illustrations of children in various kinder- 
garten games and occupations... Large folio 
boards, ilumiuuated cover in inany colors, $1. 
Admirabli: adapted to the t.stes and understand. 

ing of children of tender years.—[Bostan (iaz tte, 
The pictures are charmingly d awn. —(Boston Home 

Journal. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


A humorous illustrated book. Selected from the 
brightest American humorous paper, * Life.”’ A col- 
lection of the best thi: gs which have »pperred ip 
it since the issue of its tirst number. Oblong 
quarto, with highiy ornam ntal and humorous 
design on cover in eolor and gold. Cloth, beveled 
boards, gilt edges, 32. 

For an hour’s good fun, no one can find in a long 
day’s journey so much as ts contained between these 
side-splitting covers. —(Pittsburg Chronicle-fele- 
graph. 

The whole collection is a worthy exemplar of 
American art-humor in its best moods.--[Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


FIFTY SOUPS. 


By. Thomes .J. Murrey (formerly professional caterer 
of the Astor House, New York; Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia, and other leading hotels; author of 
Valuable Cooking Recipes, Salad and Sauces, &c.). 
Containing much valuable information concern- 
ing soup-making, and }) recipes for soups of all 
kinds, simple and elaborate. Attractively printed 
on fine iaid paper. Covers in colors, with design 
of little girl in Greenaway costume making soup. 
16mo, boards, %) cents; cloth, design in gold and 
colors, %5 cents 


One of the most charming little cook-books re- 
cently published.—[Christian Union. 


White, Stokes & Allen, 


PUBLISH. Rs, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


have now ready their new catalogue, containing an- 
nouncements end full descriptions of many holiday 
books. Mailed free to any address on application. 
Any of the above books sent to any address at 
WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN’S expense, on receipt of 
advertised price. 


Barnes’ Brief Histories, 


EMBRACING 


I. The United States, 
Ill. Greece, j 90 
1V. Ancient Peoples, 1.25 
V. Mediavaland Modern Peoples, 4.35 


Vols, and V. anda part of Vol. ITL. are 
included in one volume in 

VI. Barnes’ General History, 8.75 
The foregoing are all by the hand of one of the 
most accomplished and successful of modern writ- 
ers for youtn. They are beautifully illustrated and 
presenr not only political history. but an a connt 
of the literature, religion, arciitectur character, 
and habitsof each nation. The dry details sre won- 
derfully enlivened by the sparkle of anecdote, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & 


HAVE dts? : 
English Art in 1884. 


Consisting of full-page Photo-Engravings and some Three Hundred and Fifty Sketches, 
many of them by the artists themselves, of Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, Royal Institute of Painters in Oil, and the Water Color Socie- 
ties in London in 1884. Descriptive Text by Henry Biraeksurn. Large quarto, cloth, gilt 


top. Price, $12.00. 


A full presentation of the very latest work in English art, making a sumptuous volume of great 
interest as well as beauty. - 


The Hundred Greatest Men. 


Biographies of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, with portraits, reproduced from Fine 


aud Rare Steel Engravings. 8vo, cloth. Price, $6.00. 

A General Introduction to the Work was written by RaLpH WaLpO EMERSON; and Introductions to 
different Sections by MATTHEW ARNOLD, H. TAINK, MAX MULLER, NOAH PORTER, A. P. STANLEY, H. HELM. 
HOLTZ, J. A. Froupr, and JOHN FISKE 

“In the preparation of the present work anattempt has been made to separate the facts of civiliza- 
tion into classes, and to gather together in each class the portraits of the few great leaders who, from the 
beginning of hiatory down to the present time, have been its representatives. In one of these classes 
appear Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare ; in another, Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon ; in anotner, Archi- 
medes, Galileo, and Newton. In each class—Poetry, Art, Religion, Philosophy, History, Science, Politics, 
Industry—from fifteen to twenty portralts, arranged in chronological order, and each portrait accom. 
panied by a carefully written biography .”—{From Preface. 


IIL. 


The Historical Reference-Book, 


Comprising: a Chronological Tatle of Universal History, a Chronological Dictionary of Uni- 
versal History, a Biographical Dictionary. With Geographical Notes For the Use of sStu- 
dents, Teachers, and Readers. By Lovis HEILPRIN. Crown 8vo, 579 pages, half leather 
Price, $3.00 

As a book of com t reference this work is believed to possess considerable advantage in its 
arrangement over other ka of the kind—reference being in one Part under dates andin another under 
countries or events—while every effort has been made to render it absolutely accurate. The compiler had 
many years’ experience in the editorial department of the “* American Cyclopedia” in verifying historical 
and biographical dates, 


hin oule by ull booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, AND 5 Bonpb STREET, NEw York. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


‘“THe STORIES ARE GOOD, THE PICTURES ARE CLEVER, THE CONTENTS UNUSUALLY 


ATTRACTIVE. ’’—{ Times. 


Family Magazine. 


‘American Edition. Price, 15 Gents Monthly. $1.50 per Year. 


HE American edition of this popular Magazine bids fair to gain as large a circulation in this 
country asin Europe. It is the cheapest as well as the best family Magazine published, and no 
household can afford to be without it. Notopic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight 

of in CassBLL’s Famity MaGaztne% such practical subjects as Household Management, 

Domestic Cookery, Gardening, Education, Amateur Art Work of all kinds, the Family 

Wardrobe, Deportment. and Recreation, being treated by acknowledged experts. Pure 

and well-selected fiction is always plentifully provided, and the Illustrations are profuse and 


invariably of the best order. 
THE NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH JANUARY NUMBER, PUBLISHED DECEMBER 12. 
SEND TEN FOR COFrY. 


Prospectus Free on Application. 


send for Complete Catalogue, now ready and sent free on application. 


CASSELL & COM PANY, Limited, 739 & 741 B’way,New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE,WIDE WORLD.” 


ST. NICHOLAS!The Red Wallflower 
For Young Foe | 
75 ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


My Desire, A Story - 


l2mo, #1 75 
2. The End of aCoil. A “ 1 75 


The Christmas (December) number, now ready, | 3. The Letter of Credit. A Story. ee 1 73 
isa grand gift-book for children, and costs 4. l 
only 25 cents. Among its stories, poems, Story 175 
and sketches are the following — y B 
The Light that is Felt........ J. G. Whittier. and in 
A Talk about Painting....Anna Lea Merritt.; ‘he Lite of an Armc¢ air, by the 
With portrait of Lord Tennyson's Grandchildren. of Christie's Old Organ,”’ 100 
His Que Fault Trowbridge. Bible Proméace. Sermons to Chi 
Personally Conducted........ F. R. Stockton.| dren. By the Rev. RicHarp NEwTon, 
Menhaden Sketches ....Mary Hallock Foote.; D.D. - 1 25 
Hare and Tortoise........ Louisa M. Alcott. Summer. Mattie 
Visiting Santa Claus .......... Lucy Larcom| plained. By Rev. Samvet T. Low- 
The Hand-organ Man’s Little Girl. .... H. H. KIE, D.D. 8vo. - 3 00 
The Czareviteb.......... Edna Dean Proctor. the Eagte’s Nest. By A. L. 
Davy and the Goblin ........ Charles Carryl. Henry’s Commentary on the 
Among the Law-makers..... Edmund Alton.| Bible. 3 vols. 4to, cloth. 10 00 
The Little Unknown ...Charles T. Congdon. a edition, large type, 5 vols., 4to, 
cloth. - - 15 00 
Imprisoned in an Ilceberg..... C. F. Holder. Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth. 30 00 


there uve children in your home, Cum you 
offurd to do without ST NICHOLAS this year? A 
subscription costs only $3.00, and this is a good 
time to +gin. Numbers supplied by all dealers 
and *.* Any of the above. except Henry’s Com- 

mentary, sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 


| THe Century Co,, 33 E, 17th St., New York. ceipt of the price. 


An Entirely New Edition of Sir Walter Scott's 


MARMION, 


WITH 


More than 100 Illustrations and Borders. 


_ One elegant octavo volume, with full gilt edges, 


in box. Price, $6: in full morocco or tree- 
calf, $10; in crushed levant, silk linings, $25. 


“In all respects a beaut'ful book—a worthy form 
for a great ciassic.”’—[{The Christian Unton. 


“The figure-pieces from Mr. Fredericks are eape 
cially a delight, so strong and impressive are they. 
Not with lesa erquistite art are wrought the land. 
scapes. Here norama after panorama unfolds 
itself before us as we turn the pages, the light rest. 
ing on Cheviot Peak, the ‘castled steep’ of Norham 
Whitby’s ‘cloistered pile,’ the quiet loveliness of 
Loch Vennachar; the Denby bills end Bothwell’s 
turrets, and the ‘uncultured breast’ of Blackford 
and ‘the till by “wissel Bridge ’—al! these*and more 
are given to us in revelations of wild Scottish 
beauty. The dedication of each canto is arranged 
with emblematic border in daintiest design, and the 
head and tall pieces scattered through the book are 
marvels of decorative beauty. Nev r hada poem of 
stately and immortal beauty a more fitting setting, 
and Messrs. 0 good & (‘, are to be congratulated on 
having produced a pictured poem that is a perpetual 
and? ever-renewing joy and delight.”’ — [Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Uniform with * Marmion,” in size, atyle. and price, 
ure the following three great poems: 


LUCILE. 
THE PRINCESS. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
With Steel Portraits. 1 Vol. Sve. full gilt, $3.50. 
960 pages of choice essays, stories, ete. 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. 
I!lustrated. 1 Vol. 8vo, full gilt, $3.50. 1,554 
pages of choice ancient and modern poems. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By E. W. Howe. 1 Vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
*‘Incomparably the best novel of the year, judged 

from any standard. . . . There !s a grace, a sym 
thetic and tender feeling, a delicious sense of hu- 
that make the boo«w remarkable.”—[{Brooklyn 
snion, 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 
By KaTE GANNETT WELLs. $1 25. 
“* Caste in American Society,’‘ Who’s Who ?’ ‘ Per 
sonal Influence,’* The Transition of American Wo- 


men,’ ‘Loyalty and ’ It is a practical work, 
full of good things.”’’- Springfield Republican. 


THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
EMERSON. 


Lectures delivered at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. Edited by Frank B. SANBORN. 
Illustrated. $2. 


D. Mead, Mra. Julia 
George W. Ceoke, William T. 
Harris, and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line of Lessen Helps and 
Periodicals for Sunday-Schools. 
They cons'st of: 


il. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. Single copy, 
by mail, cents per year ; 2 to 4 copies monthiy. 


2 THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
QUA RTERLY. 2 cents ~ year, 5 copies and over 
cents each. A class of eight supplied at the rate 
of only 3) cents per quarter. 

8. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 1|5 cents per year. 4 cents 
asingle copy. 4 copies and over, lu cents each per 
year. 

4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. Illustrated and 
enlarged. 

5. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the younger 
scholars, with illustrations. 

Price of each of th-s* papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
copy per year, for 10 or more to one address, or one- 
half cent per copy per month, 

fi. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 2 cents per 
quarter, or $1.00 a year. 


7 THE SUNDAY HOUR Single copy, monthly, 


per year, or 244 cents per quarter. 


% ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
same price as “ The Sunday Hour.”’ 


9. TRUTH IN LIFE. The same price as “ The Sun- 
day Hour.” 

l. THE YOUTHS’ WORLD (monthly). Single 
copies, monthly, 25 cents a year. 5 copies or more, 
12 cents each @ year 

When these four papers are taken together in sets 
of ten or more each, they are furnished at less rates 
than the above. 

One copy of each of these four papers monthly to 

address, seventy-five cents perannum. 


11 THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 
cents a year. 5 copies or more, 4) cents each a year. 

When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities, itis furnished at less rates. 


One copy of each of these five papers monthly toone 
| address, one dollar 1 er unnum. 
| ‘These five pictorial papers with the Sunday-Schooi 
World may be had for $1 WW. 


Send for specimens of these papers and judge 
as to their superiority and excellence. 


| The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


| Chestnut Street, 
: 10 Bible House, New York. 


2 centsa year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each 
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This valuable and interesting volume includes “4 
chapters by Mrs Ednah D. Cheney, A. B Alcott, Jul- s 
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UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Vol. 30, No. 24. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little Ones. 
Edited by T. Apams (Qliver Optic). 
This beautiful volume consi original 
stories and poems by the very best writers of 
juvenile literature, carefully selected and 
edited, and embellished with 370 entirely orig- 
inaland artistic illustrations. 1 volume, quarto, 
illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Poems for Christmas, Easter, and 
New Year's. 


By H. Butrerworts, author of the Zigzag 
books, ** Young Folks’ History of Boston,” etc. 
Poems appropriate for these festivals, enriched 
with many fine lilustrations. 1 volume, royal 
octavo, cloth, gilt, $4. 


The Garden of the Heart. 


A beautiful heart-shaped novelty, with ap- 
propriate selections of religious poetry. A 
choice present from a Sunday-school teacher 
to his scholars. Unique form, wlth chromo- 
lithographed covers, printed iz colors, $1.00; 
with silk fringe. $1 25. 


The Ivy Green. 


By Cuaries Dickens A beautifal holiday 
souvenir, with ilustrations for each stanza of 
the poem. Printed in colors from original de- 
signs. Illuminated cover, with silk fringe, 
$1.75. 


The Last Rose of Summer. 


A beautiful floral edition of this celebrated 
poem. with colored illustrations. Printed on 
very heavy cream-tinted paper. Chromo-lith- 
ographed cover, with silk fringe, $1.75. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Estes & Lauriat, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


** May a million of them find their way into 
the sanetwartes of the land.””—[Rev. Gro. F. 
PENTECUST, D.V., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


LAUDES DOMINI. 


A SELECTION OF 


SPIRITUAL SonGs, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HERALD, Hartford, Conn. 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a 
new hymn and tune book should not fail tu 
examine both ‘‘ Laudes Domini ”’ and “ Spir- 
jtual Songs for Church and Choir,’ the two 
leading books of to-day (both by Dr. Robin- 
son). They differ in some important Pe 
We publish these, and also the best hymn 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sunday- 
scbool, with selections for responsive reading, 
etc. We are glad to send further informa- 
tion to inguirers. THE CENTURY Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


WORKS BY THE REV. 
R. HEBER NEWTON. 


I. The Book of the Beginnings. A study 
of Genesis, with a genera introduction to the 
Pentateuch. 16mo, cloth. $1. ; paper, 40c. 

** The text is well worth reading, as sontenang 

a complete popular exposition of the Pentateuch 

regarded as a collection of facts, legends, and 

stories by unknown writers.’’—[Eagle, Brooklyn. 


Il. The Use and Abuse of the Bible. New 
edition. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


Newton possesses the great merit of saying what 
he means in simple and forcible Engif — 
[N. Y Tribune. 


Ill. Womanhood. Lectures on Woman's 
Work in the World. New Edition. 12m0, 
cloth, $1.25. 

‘All earnest women, and candid, unselfish 
men, will read this series of chapters with warm 
gratitude to its author.’”*—[The Nation. 


*,* List of Holiday Publications and of Books 
for Young People sent on application. New 
Catalogue of importations ana remainders sent 
on receipt of stamp 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 


--—§ELECT NOTES— - —1885. 
A CoMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


1885 


CRADED SERIES OF QUESTION BOOKS. 
Price, 15 Cents Each, 
INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOKS. 


Part I.—Senior Grade. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Part III.—Little Learners. By Mary J. Capron. 
Part II.—Intermediate Grade. “ - . Interleaved edition of Part I. Price, 40 cents. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Price, 20 cents a year. 
THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 20 cents 


THE CHILDREN’S QUARTERLY. By Mre. M. G. Kennedy. - 16 cents 
RS’ Eprtions of land 2. By Rev. A. F. Shauffler 4) cents 
TreacHeERs’ Epirion of 3 By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 40 cents 

cents 


Lesson LEAVES. 100 copies, 00a vear: single copies, monthly. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER- 
NOW READY. 


8, WIDE AWAKE 


** Foremost in pleasure-giving ; foremost in practical helping.” 

This best young people's magazine in the world wiil give as its Special Christmas (December) 
Naomber feature a beautiful FRONTISPIECE in Eighteen COLORS, reproduced by 
L. Prang & Co., foremost fine art publishers in America, aftera WATER-COLOR BY F. H. 
LUNGREN, surpassing in exquisite beauty anything ever before attempted in magazine mak- 
ing. Two Richly Illustrated articles: WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, by 


Hezekiah Butterworth. with ten fine historic pictures by F.H. Lungren. A picturesque and humor. 
ous article about CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE, with iwenty spirited drawings by Joseph 


1385: 


EAL AMERICAN MAGAZI 
AWAKE, | 


A.D. T. Whitney. In Leisler’s Times, by El- 
bridge S. Brooks. The Bubbling Teapot, by. 
Lizzie W. Champney. The Popsy Stories, by 

| Helen Jackson(H H.). A New Departure for 

| ARI OX 

PANSY 

(ur Lirue MEN AND WomEN £192, | 

For 

CHAUTAUQUA vores JOURNAL 

BABYLAND 


$3 


a Year. 


Pennell. 


Stories (by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont’, and 
agroup of Four True New England Stories 
(by Mary E. Wilkins). 


[9 Send for the Christmas Number, and 
read of the brilliant and unparalleled features 
for the coming year. 


oe" For the younger boys and girls and the 
babies, D. Lothrop & Co. pub.ish four charm- 
ing magazines. Send for prospectus. 


Girls, by Margaret Sidney. WhenI wasa Boy 
A YEAR 


in China, by Yan Phou Lee. 
There will be a group of Four True Western 
SUBSCRIBE NOW - BOOK CATALOGUE FREE 
D.LOTHROP & CO. BOSTON = 


Stories, a group of Four True Plantation 


LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
Boston, Mass,, U. S. A. 


U nparalleled Offer. 


AS4 PERIODICAL FoR $1.50. 
100,000 Gyclopadias Given Away. 


Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
OLD OR NEW, Englisi or German, whose subscrip- 
tion for 1885 is immediately forwarded us, together with 
the price, $1.50 per year, and 15 cents extra for postage on 
Cyclopedia —making $1.65 in all- will receive the American 
Agriculturist for all of 1885,and be presented with the 
American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, (just 
ont), 700 Pages and over 1,000 Engravings. 
Strongly bound in cloth, black and gold. 

Vol. 8th, Tenth Census, just issued, says: “The American 
Agriculturist is especially worthy of mention, because of 
the remarkable success that has attended the unique and 
meyer my | efforts of its proprietors to increase and extend its 
virculation, which at one time reached a point undoubtedly 
higher than was ever before attained by a journal of its 
class. Its contents are duplicated every month for a Ger- 
man edition, which also circulates widely.” Probably no 
government publication ever before went out of its way 
unsolicited, to bestow such flattering Dotices upon a journal 
published by private indivi duals. 


Send three two-cent stamps, or six cents, for mailing you, 
post-paid, a specimen copy of the American Agriculturist, 
an elegant forty-page Premium List, with 200 illustrations. 
and specimen pages of the Family Cyclopadia. Canrassers 
wanted Frerywhere. 


Address ORANGE JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
[From The Christian Union, N. ¥.} 


‘‘“The ‘American Agriculturist’ is to be congratulated 
on the evident signs of progress and prosperity 
found in its pages. 
writing talent in the line of Agriculture in this count 
shows in all its departments tireless energy.’’ 


it represents the 


A BAKER’S DOZEN. 


Those who subseribe this month for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1885 will get the 
December Number free. 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day «4 


SELLING ovuR NEW WorRK ON FARMING, HO 
Finsie Copies mailed for $2.50. Send for 
Table of Contents and Terms to Agents. PETER HENDERSON 


AE FARM PAYS.” 


5 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


which are 
st experimental and 
ry, and 


DODD, MEAD COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY £E. fF. ROE. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 


By E. P. Roe. First edition 25,000 copies 
12mo, uniform with the other works of the 
author, $1.50. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 


The text is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who in 
1875 made an entirely new translation, con- 
taining about one-third more matter than anv 
edition before published. 

The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted 
almost immediately, and has for some time 
been scarce. 

Our edition is in ten volumes, 12mo, substan. 
tially uniform in size and type with the 
Eversley Kingsley. In cloth. $15. 


POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 
BROWNING. 

FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 

It is well known that there has been no edi. 
tion, either English or American, worthy of 
this favorite author. The plates of this one 
have been made by Messrs. T. L. De Vinne 
& Co,., by whom, also, it has been printed. 
Paper and binding are of ihe best. 5 vols.. 
16mo, haif calf, $15; cloth, $7.50. — 


FRENCH ETCHERS. 


A new volume similar to our very successfu! 
“Group of Etchers’’ and “Score of Etchings.” 
It contains 20 Etchings, and embraces spect. 
mens by Daubigny. Corot. Jacanemart, Mai 
tial, Appian, Gravesande, Cazanova. Lancon. 
Le Page, (hauvel, Veyrassxt. Bailin, and 
others. Folio, cloth, $15. 


GOD AND BREAD, WITH 
OTHER SERMONS. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 1 handsome vo! 
ume, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 


NEW YORK: 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Import ers, 
755 BROADWAY. 


Bright Covered Books. 


All the books named below have new covers 
from original designs, most beautifully printed 
in eight colors and gold. 


SPLENDID TIMES. 

By Mrs. Sangster. A charming book, with 
plenty of cuts, showing how the Van Winkle 
chilaren had a “splendid time.”’ 4to. && pp. 
20°cuts. 50 cts. 


STORIES OF LONG ACO. 

Four books of Bible stories by Faith Lati 
mer, each with fine colored cut and eight full. 
page pictu'es. 4to. Each 25 cts 


BEASTS AND BIRDS. 

Comprising descriptions, both by the pen 
and pictures, of beasts and birds of the variou-~ 
parts of the world. 4to. 4 kinds. Each 25c1< 


LITTLE FOLKS’ STORIES. 
Intended for the children, with every other 
age a picture ; reading in Jarge type and suited 
all. Elegant cover. 4to. 4% pp. 24 curs. 
25 cts. 


HAPPY HOURS. 

A companion to the book last named, with 
different covers. 48 pp. 24 cuts. 
25 cts. 


Floral Gem Series. 


ROYAL PROMISES. 

A collection of texts of Scripture, with ap 
propriate hymns, put up in a new and attractive 
shape, with original cover. Ali printed in six 
colors and gold, making a most charming gift 
for old and young: Sq. 24mo. 2%4pp. cents 


ROYAL WORDS OF GRACE. 

Another of the series of ‘** Fioral Gems.” 
different from the last ai: yet of the same gen- 
eral shape and character. Something entire!v 
new in shape, matter, and design. Sq. 24mo. 
25 cents. 


THE VOICE OF THANKSCIVING. 

The third of our “ Floral Gems,” with 
texts and hymns specially adapted for Thanks 
giving. Only one-half the size of the last two. 
general characteristics. 32mo. 48 pp 
Ww cents. 


American Tract Society, 


W aba 
Street, San Francisco. 


— 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHES 


Of A’ cient and Modern Worksef Art, embrac. 
ing reproductions of famous. original Paintings. 
Sculpture. Architecture, etc. Send 6 certs in stamps 
of over 5,0U0 subjects. Mention this 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co, 


32s Washington Boston, Mass. 


| 
f 
3 | 
| 
“The Asylum Hill Church (Kev. J. 
Twichell, D D.) has adopted ‘ LavpEs Domrn1’ | 
as the new hymn and praise book for its use. We “=: }\ 
think it hax made a good choice.’?’—[ RELIGIOUS | | 
\ 
= \ 
pi. ‘It can be truthfully said that from beginning 
5 | ere is not a dull page in them. Mr. 
150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Bromfle!" 
street, Boston; 1512 Chestnut Street, Phila 
deiphia; 75 State Street, Rochester; 15. 
J, 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


“ CONGREGATIONAL. 

—D.N Beach, pastor of the church at Wake 
field, Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Church at Cambridgeport, Mass. 

—Elbridge P. McElroy has been installed pas- 
tor of the church at Enfield, Mass. 

—Myron 8S. Dudley, pastor of the church at 
(‘romwell, Conn., has resigned. 

—Samuel Hopley, pastor of the church at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has accepted a call tothe church 
ut Otis, Mass. 

—Theodore Pease, of Lebanon. N. will 
be installed pastor of the church at Malden, 
Mass., December 16. 


—G. M. Clark has accepted the call to the | 


church at Ionia, Mich. 

—Albert M. Case has accepted a call to Blair, 
Neb. 

—Frederick L Allen, formerly of Walpole, was 
installed as pastor of the Congregational church 
at Henniker, N. H., December 2. 

—Frank J. Mundy was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Lynn, Mass., 
December 4. 

Erastus Vanderlin has accepted a call to 
Christ Church at New Haven, Conn. 

EPISCOPAL. 

S. Bilis has accepted the call tothe Trinity 
Cbhureh at Van Deusenville, and Christ Church 
at Sheffield, Mass. 

—Frederick B. Carter, rector of St. George's 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to St. Luke’s Church at Montclair, N. J. 

—Henry A. Adams. rector of Trinity Church, 
at Weathersfield, Conn. . has received a call as as- 

- sistant to St. Mary’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—William Paret, the newly elected Bishop of 
Maryland, will be consecrated early in January. 

— Norman Jefferson. recently of Grand Rapids, 
Mich . died at Terre Haute, Ind , last week. 

—Erastus W. Spaulding, rector of St. Paul's 


Cathedral at Milwaukee, Wis., bas resigned. 


PRESBYTEKIAN. 

—Henry W. Jones was installed pastor of the 
ehureh at Bergen Point, N. J., December 5. 

~John W. Bischoff, pastor of the church at 
Swedesboro’, N. J, has accepted a call to the 
chureh at Upper L high, Pa. 

—A. P Bottsford was installed pastor of the 
church at Weaonah, Pa’, last week. 

—W. A. Beecher, of Conklin, N. Y.,was installed 
pastor of the church at Barre “enter, N. Y., last 

BAPTIST. 

-Wilson R. Terry was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church at New Canaan, Conn., last 
week. 

-E. W. Ricker, of Lake Village, N. H, has 
been installed pastor of the Greenwich Street 
Church at Providence, R. TI. 

--Luke Davis died at Binghamton, N. Y., 
Deceruber 3. 

—L. P. Anderson, pastor of the First Church 
at Roekford, TIL, has resigued. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—~W. R.G. Mellen, pasior of the Unitarian 
chureh at Dover, N. H., has resigned. 

J. O. A. MeDowell, pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
resizned. 

—~Riehard M. Abercrombie, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church at Jersey City, N. J., died sud- 
denly- December 6, aged sixty-two years. 

—~David B. Hubbard, pastor of the chu:ch at 
“anton Center, Conn., has resigned. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 
For anp NorMAL SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
SEMINARIES, AND CoL.EGEs. A book of 160 large 
octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 
the highest character, bothin words and music ; 
also Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and direc- 
tions for Vocal ‘‘ulture. The publishers are 
confident that this will be a most satisfactory 


»k. 
Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specim en 
copy $6.00 per dozen. 


a 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 
AND HOW TO SING THEM. 
ForCommMon Scuoois. Indorsed by Christine 
Nilsson, Theo. Thomas, and others. Any school 
music teacher will be at once captivated by the 
charming, genial character of the songs, which 
are 84 in number. 
Wa. L. ToMLins. 
Teacher's Edition, 75 cts.; $7 20 per dozen. 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 


DOW'S COLLECTION 
OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 
Church Service. By Howarp M. Dow. 
Just the book needed for every choir that has 
short anthems or sentences to sing. fine col 
lection of 79 such pieces. Highly approved by 
those who have examined it. Price, 80 cts.; 

$7.20 per dozen. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H.DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


XMAS MUSIC! 
1 4 
Our issues for 1884 are declared to be 
even better than those that have been 
so popularin previous years. Examine 
them. 
‘Star of Promise. 
LOWRY. 16 pages. 
Riper 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


St. Nicholas’ Visi TO THE SCHOOL. 
Cantata, songs and 


A bumorous 
recitations, by W. H. DOAnge. 
Mus. Doc. 56 es. 
820 per 100; 25 cts. each by mail. 


YT Carols by the best au. 

Annual No. I &, thors, fr fine variety. 
per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 

One of each of above sent on receipt of 30 cts. 


Anthems, Carols, Services, Cantatas, for Christ- 
mas. A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York. 
| *% Randolph St. Chicago. 


ICTORIAU NEW TESTAMENT. 
NEW REVISION,—witH NOTES By 
Rev.JOHN 8. C, ABBOTT, D.D, LL. D. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


LLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witH NOTES BY 
Rev. JOHN 8 C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL. D. 

Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D. 
Agents Wanted— Oat fit Free,and all Freight Paid. 
Address H. & GOODSPEED & CO., 
NEw YoOrRK or CHICAGO. 


ORATORY. 


FREDERICK ROBERTSON. 


Refers to Rev. J. B. Clark, New York; Rev. 
A. k. Dunning, Boston; Rev. Judson Titeworth, 
Milwaukee. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity E 


Indicated by its Historical Effects. | 
By the Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS, LL.D. 


A series of ten Lectures originally delivered 
before the students of the Union Theological 
Seminary. New York. and subsequently before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. Carefully revised 
by the author, who has added in the form of an 
appendix more than 200 pages of notes, consist- 
ing largely of quotati ns in extenso from a 
number of authors, both ancient and modern, in 
illustration and support of the statements and 
arguments advanced in the text. 


Fully indexed. S8vo. 672 pp. Cloth. $3.50. 


990 BROADWAY, Cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BEACON LIGHTS, 


The Most Beautiful 


EN IR 


Square 16mo. In neat Box. Price, 81.50. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
by 


price, 


S. E. CASSINO & CO., Publishers, 


nt man or woman 
\ seeking profitable employment to wri 
for illustrated Circular and terms 
™ Agency for this Celeb Washer 
which its intrinsic merit 


meeting success 
J. WORTH, ST. LOUIS, MO., or CHICAGO, ILL 


3'¢ BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 


IN THE WORLD. 

0,222 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICK. 

50,672 GOKGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
T YOUR PRICK. 

63,42 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 

AT ANY PRICE. 

53,432 sa FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
CHAMBERS ST.,. 
THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL FARK, _ 


For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one 
ounce package, with designs for 100 styles of crazy 
stitches, all for 40 cents, by mail. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, New Vork. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


The tmportant improvements just added double 
the value of the machine, and greatly increase the 
strong lead which it maintains over all ccmpetitors. 


CALENDARS. 
ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


A MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOK! 


First-class Agents wanted to sel 


The Treasury of Thought. 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN, | 


An entirely new work, with an introduction by 
Rev. Robert Collyer. , 

AGENTS, either Ladies or Gentlemen, canvass- 
ing for any similar book and who wish to sell a book 
far superior to anything else of the kind published, 
cannot do better than to sell this work. Those 
who have never sold books before will find the sell- 
ing of this beautiful and attractive work a pleasant 
and profitable employment. Address for descrip- 
tive and term circulars 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sunday § Prompt attention given 

hools with all U to all orders at the low. 
kinds of Supplies N est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of catalocues 
and by Superintendents, of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Scholars, y Sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N Y- 
65 A MONTH & board for 3 live Young 
° ¢) Menor Ladies, in each county. Address P, 
W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


A Gift for Teacher or Scholar, 
A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE 
SMITH—PELOUBETS 


DICTIONARY -... BIBLE 


(TEACHER’S EDITION). 
SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION. 


WITH 440 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
8 COLORED MAPS. 


= 


TEMPLE OF VICTORY -AT ATHENS. s 

Comprising its Antiquities, Biography. 
Natural History, and Literature. Edited by Wu 
SMITH, LL.D 

Revised and adapted to the present use of Sunday- 
School Teachers and Bibie Students by Rev. F. N. 
and M,. A. PELOUBET, authors of “Select Notes 
on the international Lessons.” 

Large 12mo, very unique cloth binding, retai) 
$2.00. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of the price. Address 

PORTER & COATFS, Publishers, 
900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

N. B.—A circular containing specimen pages ot 

the type and illustrations sent free on application. 


BEST WRITING PAPE 


aHoLy 


INDISPENSABwUE TO THE READING FPubL:c. 


THE Leonard Scott Pustisnine Co.'s 
, ze For deep rescaurch and erudition, for 

wealth ofintellect, they are unrivalled by any other seria! publications 
| . of either Europe or America. 


rofundity of scholarship. and 


e No other journal numbers among its contributors so many | 
| brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. The most im port- 
( m ant changes in the thought of the times are submitted to 


that best deserves attention in the worid of thought and action. 


ght the British Empire and elsewhere. 


searching criticism and review. 3 
° The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, de- | ~ 
scribing the contemporary life and thought of the lead- | =. 
" . ing nations of the world, give it an unique position 3 
among other Journals, presenting an epitome of all { - 3 
os 
The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. Its Editors pe 
and Contributors have ever been noted as leaders of pro- © 
e Bress, and have formed a school of advanced thinkers, a 
which may justly be cited as the most powerful factor of | © 


While discussing all branches of modern thought, is particularly ) 
devoted to the consideration of the more recent theories in The- 


British} Quarterly ology and Philosophy. Its articles are characterized by a keen! 
® critical spirit, and for fulness of treatment and justness of eriti- 


cism it stands alone, in its special field, among the periodicals of the world. 


° M4 Nurmbers among its contributors the greatest names that have 
moulded English thought for the — eighty years. While its 
policy admits the discussion of al 

is tempered with a liberalism that marks itasthe INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW of the world. 


questions, its conservatism 


e Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and embrace 
the latest discoveries in Science, in History, and in Archeology. 
. Much space is devoted to ecclesiastical history aud matters con- 


nected with the Church. thus making the Review invaluable 
tothe clerical student, as well as of great interest to the general reader. 


. e Is notable for the latitude of its theological views, many 
of the most advanced of modern theories in theology 

m having received in its pages their first authoritative sup- 

port. A distinctive feature of this Review is its ‘‘rnpkr- 


PENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating views at variance with those of its editors. 


“OO'EL$ ‘anoy Auy 


9 : Is the leading and most popular magazine of Great 
Britain. The tone of ar aatichen be they fiction, 
a incidents of travel, critical or political essays, is 

unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable for the 


Home Circle. 


2 


All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 


leges and institutions of learning. 


eid ® While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange 
of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to afford the student 
n the fullest intormation relative to Shakespeare’s art, life and writ- 


Ings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially designed to extend the influence 
of Shakespeare as a popuiar educator, and to stimulate the study of his works in our col. 


“480, 40g 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
aud Broadway? New York. 


ull Index Circuiars furnished upon application.“@a 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VoL 30, No. 24. 


THE 
UBLISHER'S DESK. 


New YorK, THURSDAY, 11, 1884. 


WHAT SOME OF OUR SUBSORIBERS 
THINK OF US. 


DunLaP, [owa, December 1, 1884. 
Gentlemen 
Inclosed please jind $3 60, and 
move ux ahead as far as it goes, 
Wheat 22c.. Corn 18c.. Hogs 3c., 
Money 2 per cent. Have dropped 
off all papers cou/d at all get along 
without, but The Christian Union. 
we all agree,cannot be given up 
just yet. Yours truly, 


LATROBE, Pa., December 1, 1884. 
Inclosed you will find check, for 
which credit me one year's sub- 
scriprio.. 


I have only one objection to your 
proposed enlargeme of The 


Christian Union. It is now so 
excellent we are scarcely able to 
digest its contents from week to 
week. What are we to do when 
the enlargement takes place ? 


Sincerely. 


S. writes us. from West 
Mrs. S. has Averitt 


Mr. 
brook, Conn. : 


in the habit of sending our Chris- | 


tian Union for a year past toa 
Sriend in thomaston. 
days since she wrote.* You need 
not send The Christian Union’ 
after Januaryl. Ihavelea rned | 
to prize itso much that I pro ose 
to become a r-gulac subscriber.’ 
d hope your list will be ine reased 
by many of a like kind,’ 
Pegin, Il. 
The longer we take the Union 
the better we like it. Accept the 
best wishes for prosperity and 
usefulness, 
jours respectfully, 


NEW BUYPORT, Mass. 

Inclosed please find my check 
for renewal of The Christian 
Union for two years, It is un- | 
necessary for me to say how I 
value The Christian Union,and 
I see nothing that approaches it 
asa Christian paper. 


Yours 


A LONG-ESTABLISHED DRY GOODS 
HOUSE. 


In this season of great depression in mer- 


ecantile and financial circles a few words in | 


regard to the methods by which the long- 
established and popular Retail Dry Goods | 
House of Le Boutillier Brothers, Broadway | 
and Fourteenth Street, New York City, have 
made and maintained their success, 
obviously of practical interest to the public. 

From conversations with the firm, we learn | 
that they school themsclves to be at ailtimes | 
open to receive new ideas and suggestions. 
While having certain unalterable rules, such 


tion of adaptability to circumstances, by | 


which they avoid growing old. They en-. 


deavor to adapt themselves to the movements 
of the market, and their ability to do this is 
plainly the reason of their uninterrupted | 
success for forty-four years. 

Asan example of the application of this 
rule, this season finds Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, able to 

ake advantage ofthe surplus of goods which 
are seeking a market at prices which do not 
pay the cost of making. Forseeing the glut 
u the market, they abstsined in the early 
part of the season from making large pur- 
chases, and thus kept themselves supplied 
witb cash, the judicious expenditure of which 
enables them at the present time to offer the 
greatest bargains that have ever been known 

t any period during these forty-four years. 

The great advantage to be gained in deal- 
ing with the old-established house of Le 
Boutillier Brothers, Broadway and Four- 
teenth Street, is the saving of money, time, 
and trouble. 


HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 


Christmas is a joyous occasion, « time of 
gifts, and the custom of giving creates such 
demand that the most lavish and eleborate 

ferings are pleasant reminders ef regard. 


matic changes. 


The history of general giving dates from the 
opening of the Santa Claus rooms at R. H. 
Macy & Co.’s. Here the plan of giving is 
contagious, andto merit the favor and pat- 
ronage of the public the idea of selling every 
Conceivable toy or present below those of 
any house in the trade was adopted. In this 
department the success is beyond precedent. 
The world-renowned show-window this year 
fairly rivals every former attempt at curiosity 
and novelty. 

The house of R. H. Macy & Co. acts on the 
principle of nimble sixpence, which makes 
Macy’s a household word. If a family in 
America desires any choice goods, the mail 
order department here is at once addressed 
with confidence, as it was the first, and leads 
in it, as well as in 4ll departments of fancy 
'and dry goods, and their prices are below 
‘competition. Their catalogue will be sent on 
application. 


Inthe new & Upright Pianos 
the strings are held by screws and secured 
directly to the iron plate, each string being held 
by a separaté screw. In pianos generally the 
strings are held by the friction of wrest-pins set 
/in wood. The results of the Mason & Hamlin 
improvement are remarkable purity of tone 
/(resulting in part from the easy method of tun- 


ing the three strings belonging to each tone 


exactly together). with much less liability of 
| getting out of tune or of being affected by cli- 
This improvement has been pro- 
| nounced the greatest made in Upright Pianos 
' for half a century. “7 Boston Journal. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs 


A few and Colds, use the popular remedy, Madame 


Porter's Cough Balsam, the cheapest and one 
of the best medicines sold. Its virtues have 
been tested by thousands for many years, in 
the treatment of all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, and it is confidently offered asa 
reliever of those diseases. Price 25, 50, and 
| 75 cents per bottle. 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 


send 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atianta, 
Ga, for Little Rid ‘le Book with illuminated cov er. 
Amusing. 


| For twenty F. Baleom, of Shirley 
Mass, suffered with rheumatism. He found no 
relief Till he took Hood's Sarsapariilla 


A Literary Weekly. Critical and 


Eclectic. 


J. Editors, 
Subscription Price, $3.00 per annum. 


| UNDER the titles of **Authors at 
| Home.” Tue Critic will soon begin the publica- 
tion of aseries of personal! and critical sketches 
of the best-known living American writers. Many 
hands will assist in the prepfration of this series, 
and no one will be written of whose consent has 
not been obtained. Mr. Lowell will be treated 
by Thomas Hughes. author of ** Tom Brown's 
Schoel-Days,”’ and one of the American Min- 
ister’s most intimate friends. Mr. Curtis will be 
written of by George Parsons Lathrop. Alice 
Wellington Rollins will tell how Mrs Jackson 
(* H. H.”’) lives at Colorado Springs, and Roger 


) kan will write of Mr Burroughs at Esopus. 
Other sketches wil! be announced from time to 
as admit of no misrepresentation under any | time. 
circumstances, and strictly uniform price for | 
merchandise, they yet encourage a condi- | 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Pror. C. A. Younes, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Walt 
Whitman. Charles Dudley Warner. Edith M. 
hoe Prof. W. G. Sumner, R. H. Stoddard. 
E C. Stedman, Dr. Philip Schaff. Alice W. Rol- 
| lins, W.J Rolfe, J H. Morse, D. G. Mitchell, 
Brander Matthews, Emma Lazarus, Julia Ward 
Howe, Dr. O. W. Ho)mes, H. Prof. J. A. 
 Blarricoe. Constance Cary Harrison, Joel C. Har- 
| ris, Prof. A. 8. Hardy, Edward J. Harding, E. E. 
Hale, W. E. Griffis, Capt. F. V. Greene, Edmund 
Gosse, R. W. Gilder, Sydney Howard Gay, H. H. 
Furness, O. B. Frothingham. Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, Edward Fegleston, Charles de Kay, 
George William Curtis, Marion Crawford, John 
Burroughs, Rev. Francis Brown, H. H. Boyesen. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The firat literary journal in America.—{Lon- 
DON ACADEMY 

“* Has made itself known in America by the inde- 
pendence and ability of ite utterances."’\—[{NorrEs 
AND QUERIES. 

* There is no other publication in America that 
rivals Tue Critic in its York Sun. 

* The most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country. REPUBLICAN. 

** Has earned a right to live by the excellence and 
variety of ite MONTHLY. 


Send ten cents for three sample copies. 
Address 


maak, GRIT 


18 and 20 Astor Piace, New York. 


‘Sarsaparilla has done for others it will do for you. 


Rheumatism 


established fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proven an invaluable remedy in many severe cases 
of rheumatism, effecting remarkable cures by its 
powerful action in correcting the acidity of the 
blood, which i: the cause of the disease, and puri 
fying and enriching the vital fluid. 


It is certainly fatr to assume that what Hood’s 


Therefore, if you suffer the pains and aches of rheu 
matism, give this potent remedy a fair trial, 


A Perfect Cure 


“Twas troubled very much with rheumatism in 
my hips, ankles, and wrists. I could hardly walk, 
and was confined to my bed a good deal of the 
time. Being recommended to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, I took four bottles, and am perfectly well. 
I cheerfully reeommend Hood's Sarsaparilla as one 
of the best blood purifiers in the world.”’—W. F. 
Woop, Bloomington, IL 


‘‘For Twenty Years 


Ihave been afflicted with rheumatism. Before 1883 
I found no relief, but grew worse. I then began 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, and it did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.”—H. T. BaL.- 
com, Shirley, Mass. 


9 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Pre- 
pared only by C I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


_100 Doses One Dollar 


| Waste. No. 


Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
most 
lar yon 
all kin n is 
TOMATOES, CAB | 


AGE 
MEA FISHetc.. | | 


@ | &. DURKER & 
NEW VORK 


Rich, 


ONLY CORSET made that can be ret can be returned 


purchaser a FAG re not foo 
PERFECTL' SATISE Y 
in eve ce re ACT 
Made in a variety of styles rand prices, Bold by first- | 
wine witho me oy 
60. SESS ew Haven, Gora. 


‘CHURCH EQU [PMENT. | 


1 SUIT- 


Terry, $62. . 


C, 
SMaLL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


catalogues sent. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
ror Churches, etc, 
Chimesand Peals. For more than halt 
a century noted for superiority over. 


all others. 


r CHURCH FURNITURE 
Puipits, Communion Tabies, sts. 


Sené for Hand-Book, free, te 


J. RR. LAMM, 


Carmine Hew Sexi. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Man Bells 
Bz 


ufacture those celebrated B 

Chimes fer Charches, Town- 
Clocks, ete., Prices and 

MoSaane & Co., Baltimore. Md. 


BUGALIE FUUNDRY, 


Plush, $68 — 


aX \' 
Tr 


= > 


aft 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The above is uot a Christmas Tree, and 
there is no veritable Estey Organ suspended 
from it, but if the illustration suggeste the 
fitness of this popular Instrument as a Holi- 
day Gift our purpose will be accomplished. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


a3 ] As an educator for che 
VY little ones this) mo-t 


charming mouthiv hes 
no equal. Every illus. 
\tration a study in art. 
and every article cal- 
culated to charm and 
instruct the young 
mind. Specimen copy 
| sent free. 


Newsdealers sell it. 

bee year, $1.50. Single Copies, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Price List and Circular 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewing Machine. 
IN ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER. 


me Beautiful and Durable Work 


UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 
| ano DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 
Willcox & Gibbs. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y, 


@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast 


Warranted absolutely pur€ 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugars, 
and is therefore far more econom,. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digest. d, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


MAY'S: NEW IDEAL LAMP 


Burns ordinary kerosene, like, but better 
No odor, smoke, or glassware. 


than gas. 

Cannot Explode. This isthe latest an‘ 

greatest improvement in this kind of lamp. 

the manufacturer having been connecte: 

with “ene by their errors 
Price $5.00 one prepaid 


toany address for G4. until introduced 
If not satisfactory on trial, momey re- 


» funded. Agents wanted. 
RAYYTOR & STEWART, 
V3¢ Barclay Street, New York 


Circular free. 
Office, No. 19 
Murray St. 
New York City. 
JOSEPH WATSON 


RINTING 
Send three cents 
for price-list of 
type, cuts, &c. 
Sample packs of 
cards, envelopes 
and paper, ten cents each, 


« “ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 
Bist TEACHERS, anc roreiar 


and FOREICN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East l4th St..New York. York. 


INVALID BOYS, The 
hysician and 


teacher, d instruction of such boys 
a specialty. Address D Dr Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


(JORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, 


451 Main St., Buffalo . Young _ and 
Women prepared for BUSINESS at ho k- 
siness Forms, Penmanship, Shorthand, 

won| taught by mail. Sen ‘two stamps 
for or PAMPH 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art speciaities. Moderate rates. 
Enter at time. 
Send for = Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The corn transportation movement will 
soon commence with the Western roads, 
and in anticipation of this movement the 
various systems are combining and set- 
tling their differences, where differences 
exist ; rates are being restored preparatory 
to reaping the benefit which is sure to 
come to all the corn-carrying companies. 
The business arising from this great staple 
will be of unusual magnitude this season, 
for the reason that the partial failure of | 
the 1883 crop has assured a fair market 
for the coming one. It will be remem-. 
bered that the crop of 1883 fell short of | 
1,400,000,000 bushels, while this year’s is | 
about 1,800,000, 000. The difference is a 
marked one, and will undoubtedly make. 
a sharp contrast in the transportation | 
movement. Such roads as the Ilinois | 
Central, with its branches; the Chicago & | 
Northwestern, with its vast labyrinth of 
feeders; the Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & Rock 
Island, and others of minor proportions, 
will witness a great change, with the com- 
ing inof the new year, in their earnings, 
from the scant business of the past three 
months. Another feature which is already 
marked is the decrease in expense ac- 
counts of these great railway corporations. 
As an instance, the Uaion Pacific Railway 
has just reported its October earnings, 
which show a_ decrease in the gress 
receipts of nearly $400,000 for the month, 
but the expenses are reduced nearly $550,- 
000, which gives an actual net gain over 
October, 1883, of over $114,000. The re_! 
duction in labor wages is at least ten to. 
fifteen per cent., which is really a neces. 
sity, but which does not work as a hard- 
ship with the laborer, since the prices of 
all articles of food and wear have fallen 
even a larger percentage. es 

The iron trade, while developing greater | 
activity, is conducted at very low prices— 
the lowest ever known. The coal trade is 
still in doubt respecting the question of 
ful) production for December. House sizes 
are in good demand at fair market rates. 
The domestic dry goods trade is somewhat 
improved, and fewer intimations are heard 
from the mills of New England about 
the probabilities of shutting down on pro- 
duction for a portion of the winter. Many 
mills will, doubtless, run on half time 


during December, but the good demand, 
at an improved price, for raw cotton | 
has encouraged a better feeling in the dry 
goods trade. 

‘On the whole, interests are mending 
slowly, but we believe surely. Senator 
McPherson, of New Jersey, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress at its opening to 
repeal the obnoxious silver coinage bill ; 
and a general feeling prevails that posi- 
tive action on this very important measure | 
cannot longer be delayed. If the effort | 
to stop silver coinage should not prove | 
successful at this session, we fear that 
grave consequences are almost certain to. 
follow. It has reached a point where we 
cannot bear, in our circulating medium, 
any further pressure of silver dullars or 


_ silver certificates, and the most stupid Con- 


gressman ought to be able to seeit. The 
stock and bond market remains steady, 
with a firm undertone, while the list of 
bonds are furnishing higher quotations 
from day to day under a steady invest-— 
ment demand. 

The bank statement is as follows : | 


This leaves the bank surplus reserve 
at over $42,000,000, with money on call | 
at one to one and one-half per cent. ] 


LIVES PROLONGED. 


Many to whom no encouragement could be | 
offered, disease having progressed so far that no 
chance of arresting it seemed to remain, have 
been promptly relieved, and_ their lives pro. 
longed and rendered 


tially abandoned. it is wonderful what cures, 
in so-ealled ‘‘desperate cases,’ are being 
by this remarkable Treatment! If ony one re- 
quiring the aid of such a treatment will write 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen, they will promptly _— 
such documents and reports of cases as Wille 
able him to judge of its value for himself. 


Loans,increase ...... ._.. $2,530,200 
ipecie, increase: 1,221. 
Legal decrease........ 179,900 
Deposits, increase.............. 4,044,900 
Reserve, increase............ 80,275 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Matual Insurance Company. 


New Yorke, Janvuaky 2th, 1834. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of iu 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Risks from ist 

January, 1883, 3ist December, 

Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1584 


: Otal Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 €3 


| marked off from tst Jan- 
, 1883, to 81st December, 1883,$4,260,428 9: 
paid during the 
same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- io 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$850,080 76 
The Company has the following essets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


1,956,500 00 

Real Estate ‘and Claims due’ the 
Company, estimated at............ 425,000 0 
Premium Notes & Bilis 1,588,306 7% 
Cash in Bank 335,710 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be d to the holder: 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holder: 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. from 
which det= | interest thereen will cease. The 
certiticates to be producea at tne time of pay 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. 15 declared o:. 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, for whieb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of Mag next. 

By order of the Board 


HIST AN 


UNION 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING4+* BLEACHING | 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA? 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE its the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK. 


AST 


A Handsomely 
Paper ior Koys 
nd Girls. Every family 
take it. quubse rip- 
tion price, $1.25 a year. 
Send three cents for sam- 
ple copy. A premium foe 
every subseriber. 


HEARNE & CO., Pab'rs, 
178% oadway, N. 


Mert tion on this P ‘aper. 


Ar Person can Play Without a Solan 


$ | 


Invested in 

Soper’s Instantaneous (ride 
tothe Plane and Organ, wil! enable you to play 20 liar 
aires on either instrument at once. ou iequire no pre- 
vious knowl-ige of musie whatever It willteach you 
more music ig one day than youcan learn from a teacher 
ina month, Send forit, It will not disappoint you. 
Every house bay a or Organ should havea 
GUIb A lady writes: *“* Your Guide has brought much 
happiness tomy family, My busband sars it is the best 

purchase he ever made, My children derive muc h hap 
piness fromit”’ The Guides are sold in handserne folio 
sets with 20 pieces of Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it—you would pay mere than that amount for a single 
lesson. The set complete wil be mialled free. on receipt 


HEARSE & CO, Pub’rs, 175 Broadway, N. Y. 
Any person sending $250 for two subscriptions 

Hearne’s Yonng Folks’ Weekly, will receive a set of Seper’ 
e and 4 pieces of music free, Mention this Paper. 


‘Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
SENT ON 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Rest Kerosene Light. All metal 
No cbimney or globe, No smoke o 
odor. Non-explosive. Cleanly 
Rurns open like gas. Adapted for al 
places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found atthe st: ores, we will send 
one, dfree in U for ®5.50. 
lanufactures by 
He LAMP CO. 
(ucorporated Watertown, N. 
Hon BR. P. ER, Pres’ t 
Reme r, this 
‘ot LAMP.” 


While in the summer 
tnenths the greatest 
mortal ty exists 
am no the voung, the 


winter months are 
more disastro os for 
the old. Kidwe'’s Food 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES t 

J. Dz HOKACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS EDMUND W. C 
W. H. MOO ADOLYVH LEMOYNKE, 
CHAS, H. RUSSELI. KOB’T. B. MINTURN, 

MES CHAS. H. MA 
DAVID LANE JOHN ELLIOTT 

RDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FO 
A. HAS. LEVERICH,} 

J WILLIAM BRYC 


WM. STUGIS. 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
OSLAH HOs. B.C CODDINGTON 


. LOW. T 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. 
ROYAL PHELPS, 


C, A. JOHN L. RIE 
JOHN HEW N. DENTON SMITS#, 
WILLIAM, WEBB: GEORGE BLISS, 
CHAS. DETT eM. MACY, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presid: 


is probably the best as 
a dailv diet for the 
old in feebleness, be 
inz easy of digestion, 
and possessing 80 
much of carbon and 
albuminolds. More 
children have been 
successfully reared 
upon Ridve’s Food 
Ujom all the A Put up 
n tin eons, four sizes, ni $s! 
WOOLVKICH « Palmer, "Man. Sold "by Drug. 
gists everywhere. 


ORTGAGES. Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 


sulute safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan & Trust Co., Wyandotte, Kan. 


Send six cents for postage, an 

receive free, a costly box ns 

goods which will help all, of 
. * either sex, to more money right 


away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes the workers abaolutis sure. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. 


loans negotiated on tmproved farm loans, at 
from 1-3 to 1-5 appraised valuation, to net nine (4) per 
—_ interest Short-time loans on personal prop 
erty, security ample, to net tivelve (2) per cent. 
Interest collected and remitt: 4 without exchange 
s paid for non-residents, Collections made, 


P.. H. 
Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST Co, 
FARGO. D. T. 


FOR BRIGHT’S | 
MARK PAT. DISEASE OF THE KID- | 


TRADE. 
|NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, STONE, ACID DYS- 


PEPSIA, RHEU MATISM, &c. 


Water in gacee of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
per case at the Springs. 
Springs mailed to any raddress. 


WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
General Agents, NEW YORK CITY. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, | 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


FRENCH & CHOATE | 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders. 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables, 
Paper and Envelopes, 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, 


a 


= 


Wire 


ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond St., N. Y. 


Send Stamp for Cir- 
cular. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in. 
dorsed by tiousanis of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. OF AsK HIM FOR IT 
& % WILTBERGEL, 205 St, Philadelphia. 


At once address Truk & Co. Augusta, Maine 


Lucrative. Healthy, Honor- 
! & Permanent business appl yo 


--- 


BIBLIC A Gift 
nt and instruction again 


A New and sud. for ap Illustrated 
‘riptive C.rcula 


WATER 
WALKER 


CHILDS! 


HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS' 

Can be takenathome N»> case 

incurable when our questions 

properly answered oW: 

or circulars, testimonials. et 
Tr eatment For REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Obia 


CENTS WANTED+ 


Desc 
Delightful BIBLICO sent postpaid for 


Address BLA iR«& HALLETT, 


Game. ater St. Roston 


‘“WOMAN’S WORK.” 


A monthly journal devoted tothe employments of 
women. sSubscri tion, GO cents a ye: sample 
copy 6cents. Adk ‘Woman's Work,” 351 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 


20 ) Hidden nime 10 cts. 

your name hidden by hand 
hdl. flowersoneach. 50 New Im- 
ported Embossed Chromosn lie 
4 packs 50 cts. (not embossed edze as on 
those advertised for 10c. but each flower 


completely embomed) New 
Sample Book, Premium List & nt FREE 
with each order. CAPIT OLCARD oo, Martford, we 


Best, most 


bing. Can be 


WASH 


Warranted 5S years, satiefaction ;uaranteed or :uoney refunded. The 


30 DAY Ss’ 


TEST TRIAL. 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


LADIES! - 


orders for our cele 
UO MPANY 


Decorated Totlet Set For frill articulars addres< 
“yu E GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., * 
P. OU. Box 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


Patent Foot and Steam 

Power Machinery. Com- 
outfits for Actual 

rkshop Business, Lathes 

for Wood or Metal. Circular 

Saws. Seroll Saws Formers, 
bes rtisers, Tenoners, ete., 

Machines on trial if 

= desir d Dese riptive Cata 
and Pnee List Free 

w. F. & JOMN BARLES, 

No. 344 Ruby St. Rockford, 


Mas POTT IRON 


“ADVANTAGES 


THE 
NOT OETACHABLE 
wat UT-HANDLE, 
SOUBLE POINTED, BOTH WAYS. 
B EST IN USE AND 
. THREE !RO 


CHEAP. 
y ARD 


ND TO ASET. 


TRADE: 


_-THE BEST 


Efficient, and Durable Washer in the werld. 


Has bo rival, the only machine that will wash perfrc'ly clean without rub 


used in any sized tub, or ehifte ! from one tub to another 


~inamoment. So simple and cary to operate the moet delicate 
: lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 

‘the only Washer in the world that hae the Rubber Pande on the 
- Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttous and injury to clothes, 


AGENTS WANTED price, 98-00. 

Avents® sample, $3.50. Also the cele 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price 
| Circulars free. We refer to editor of this or 


Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


And Diseases ot the 


FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 


V.S su 


DOCTOR 


| | ee omy Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees and Dogs. By Hon. J. Periam. Fditor “* Prairie Farmer” and 


ect pertaining to stock both in Health and Disease. Two charts for tel! ing 


ages of Horses and and {4 Colored Plates. clear a month ACTNOW' 
Exclusi 


on out 
carts ot iog-cutting te ta 
noid A boy of w logs Sust 
Im savin 4. or and mene 
uit 
ABCH MPC Chicago, Ds 
THE GOO D ‘N EWS 


Grentest imiucements ever of. 
fered, Now's your time to oat t 


and Coffees, and 
ful (solid Band or Moss Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Mosg 


“© Hearne’s 
| Youss av 
\\ ‘4 4, Folks’ 
| | Ze SS | 
R 
| 
of price. 
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| | 
| 
| 
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EGROOT, 
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R 
by the new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs Starkey a - ; | 
& Palen, 1109 Girard Street. Philadelphia. Many rey : 
more, who have been suffering for years, and a 7 
almost incapacitated for work. are now inthe | | 
enjoyment of a good degree of health and able ~ ef 
to engage actively in the business, professlon, or | if 
af 


